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original.  He  acknowledges  that  he  has 
dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  better  qualities  of 
his  associates,  but  it  is  surprising  how  lit¬ 
tle  this  benevolence  has  interfered  with 
the  fidelity  of  his  portraits.  Although 
the  likenesses  are  favorable,  they  are 
strong.  He  relates  that  a  lady  was  told 
by  Mr.  Murray  that  most  of  the  scandal 
which  was  expected  in  connection  with 
the  career  of  Lord  Byron  would  appear 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Life.  “  And 
will  the  second  volume,”  she  inquired, 
“be  sold  separately?”  People  of  this 
temperament  might  think  that  Mr.  Les¬ 
lie’s  RecolUctiom  would  have  been  more 
valuable  if  he  had  shown  less  good  feel¬ 
ing  and  good  taste ;  but,  to  competent 
judges,  the  very  delicacy  of  the  represen. 


The  paintings  of  Mr.  Leslie  are  con- 
spicuour  for  refined  and  truthful  expres¬ 
sion — for  the  nicest  perception  of  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  delicate  mastery  with  which 
the  mind  is  depicted  in  the  countenance. 
His  Autobiographical  RecoUectiona  bear 
the  marks  of  the  same  discerning  eye 
and  gentle  hand.  He  had  the  art  of  dis¬ 
criminating  the  precise  traits  which  ^ve 
individuality  to  tne  eminent  persons  whose 
friendship  he  enjoyed,  and,  by  a  single 
anecdote  or  observation,  often  trifling  in 
itself,  ho  conveys  the  justest  idea  of  the 
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tation  enhances  the  merit  and  the  charm. 
The  more  quiet  and  refined  are  the  strokes 
by  which  the  impression  is  made,  the  more 
we  are  struck  by  the  perfection  of  the  art 
which  can  effect  so  much  by  such  simple 
means.  Those  who  only  see  in  the  book 
a  light  and  amusing  personal  narrative 
will  resemble  the  numerous  spectators 
who  look  at  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Leslie  iii 
ignorance  of  the  works  of  fiction  from 
which  his  subjects  are  mostly  derived,  and 
who,  judging  the  scene  by  its  intrinsic 
piquancy,  miss  the  highest  excellence  of 
all — the  exact  embodiment  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  which  Addison,  Sterne,  and  Cerv.antes 
conceived.  It  is  not  solely  or  mainly  for 
their  liveliness  that  he  has  recorded  the 
anecdotes  which  fill  his  pages,  but  as 
touches  of  portraiture  which  might  pre¬ 
serve  to  posterity  the  chanacteristics  of 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  personages 
of  the  time. 

It  w.as  impossible  for  the  Autobiogra¬ 
phical  Recollections  to  have  been  in¬ 
trusted  to  a  more  congenial  editor  than 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  Few  men  have  dis¬ 
played  such  bright  and  varied  talent.8. 
llis  first  distinction  was  earned  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge  as  a  finished 
classical  scholar.  lie  next  showed  that 
he  was  as  much  a  master  of  English  as  of 
(ireek  and  Latin  literature.  He  quickly 
became  not  only  thqmost  successful  but 
the  most  prolific  dramatist  of  the  day,  and 
his  pieces  have  owed  their  princij)al  pop¬ 
ularity  to  the  highest  of  all  merits  in  a 
work  of  fiction — the  natural  delineation  of 
character.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of 
some  of  the  happiest  sallies  in  Punch, 
and  of  numerous  ballads  in  a  style  of 
mingled  humor  and  pathos.  What  is  still 
more  to  our  immediate  pur{x>se,  he  is 
among  the  best  living  critics  of  art,  and 
iu  the  capacity  of  editor  of  llaydon's  Au¬ 
tobiography  showed  a  tact  and  a  taste 
which  could  not  be  surpassed.  He  had 
not  in  the  present  instance  to  discharge 
the  difficult  task  of  excluding  a  mass  of 
material,  however  tempting,  which  was 
unfit  for  the  public  eye,  for  the  good  and 
gentle  Leslie  leil  not  a  line  which  dying 
lie  could  wish  to  blot,  but  his  invincible 
modesty  led  him  to  speak  less  of  himself  ^ 
anti  his  pictures  than  was  desirable,  and 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor  has  tilled  up  the  blank  in 
an  introductory  memoir,  which  wants  no¬ 
thing  that  his  materials  enabled  him  to 
supply. 

Mr.  Leslie  was  of  a  mixed  race.  His 


mother’s  ancestors  were  Scotch,  his  fi- 
ther’s  English,  and  the  ancestors  of  both 
settled  in  Marj-land  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  The  son  of  American 
parents,  he  himself  was  born  in  Loudon, 
where  he  remained  during  his  infancy, 
while  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  his  manhood  again  was  chiefly 
passed  in  England.  These  various  influ¬ 
ences  may  have  contributed  to  produce 
that  balance  in  his  character  which  was  a 
|)articular  feature  iu  it.  He  never  seemed 
to  have  too  much  of  one  quality  or  too 
little  of  another. 

His  father  was  a  clock  and  watchmaker 
of  great  mechanical  ingenuity.  AVhen  his 
trade  became  extensive  ho  took  a  partner 
to  conduct  his  business  in  Philadelphia, 
and  removed  to  London  that  he  might 
make  his  own  purchases  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market.  This  migration  occurred  in 

1793,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  October, 

1794,  the  future  artist  was  born  in  Port- 
man  Place,  Edgeware  Road.  He  was 
five  years  old  when  the  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  partner  caused  the  fandly  to  return 
to  the  United  States.  There  was  then 
war  between  America  and  France,  «ml 
the  merchant-ve.ssel  —  the  Wji-shington 
— in  which  they  sailed  from  Gravesend  on 
the  eighteenth  of  September,  1799,  car¬ 
ried  twenty-four  guns  and  a  crew  of  sixty- 
two  men  and  boys.  To  this  armament 
they  owed  their  sjifety.  On  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-fourth  of  October  they 
were  chased  by  a  French  privateer  of 
thirty  guns,  with  a  complement  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  men.  Northcote,  the 
painter,  rehates  th.at  the  capt.ain  of  an 
English  frigate,  on  coming  in  sight  of  a 
ship  which  did  not  answer  his  sign.al.s,  ad¬ 
dressed  his  men  in  the  following  terms : 
“  You  dirty,  ill-looking  blackguards  !  do 
you  8uppo.se  I  can  agree  to  deliver  up 
such  a  set  of  scarecrows  a.s  you  as  prison¬ 
ers  to  that  small  frippery  F renchman  ?  I 
can’t  think  of  such  a  thing.  No!  you 
must  fight  until  not  a  man  of  you  is  left, 
for  I  should  be  a.shamed  of  owning  such  a 
ragamuffin  crew.”  The  sailors,  compre¬ 
hending  the  humor,  and  sympathizing 
with  the  v.alor,  answered  by  shouts  of  ap¬ 
plause,  and  saw  in  the  determination  of 
their  commantler  an  a.ssurance  of  victo¬ 
ry.  The  captiun  of  the  Washington,  a 
Scotchman,  named  Williamson,  did  not 
make  a  speech ;  but  he  was  a  hero  of  the 
same  stamp,  and  had  no  other  notion  of  a 
fight  than  to  conquer  or  die.  The  action 
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coniraonceJ  at  a  quarter  to  ten,  Tlie 
American  "uns  were  mounted  upon  new 
]>.atent  carnages,  which  were  nearly  all 
tumbled  over  by  the  recoil  at  the  first 
discharge.  In  spite  of  this  une.vpected 
disaster,  a  spirited  fire  was  kept  up,  and 
at  eleven  the  privateer  withdrew  from  the 
contest.  The  prediction  of  the  captain 
that  she  had  only  retired  to  repair  some 
of  the  damage  she  had  sust.ained  proved 
to  be  correct ;  and  a  second  engagement 
ensued,  which  lasted  till  two  o’clock. 
Tiie  enemy  then  made  off,  and  returned 
no  more.  The  comparative  effects  of  the 
I'Vench  and  English  mode  of  fighting  were 
strikingly  displayed  on  this  occasion.  The 
former,  according  to  their  usual  practice 
in  those  day.s,  aimed  chiefly  at  the  rig¬ 
ging,  which  they  completely  destroyed, 
but  only  one  man  was  killed.  Captain 
Williamson,  on  the  contrary,  directed  his 
fire  against  the  hull.  The  result  was,  that 
thirty-seven  men  were 'killed,  and  fifty- 
eight  wounded,  or  nearly  one  Imndred 
put  hors  de  combat^  and  when  the  priva¬ 
teer  re.achcd  Corunna  to  refit  she  had 
four  feet  and  a  h.alf  of  water  in  the  hold. 
If  the  Washington  had  been  treated  in 
the  same  fiishion  she  must  evidently  have 
succumbed. 

The  j»articulars,  which  are  given  by  Mr. 
Leslie  from  his  own  recollections,  from 
the  journal  of  his  father,  and  from  that  of  i 
another  passenger,  Mr.  Greatrakes,  afford 
a  curious  picture  of  the  diflerent  impres¬ 
sions  made  by  an  engagement  upon  j>er- 
Kons  of  various  ages  and  temperaments. 
Valor  was  common  to  the  entire  crew. 
In  the  captain  it  w.as  mixed  with  indigna¬ 
tion.  lie  rushed  forward  with  cagentess 
to  try  and  jump  upon  one  of  the  enemy’s 
wads  that  had  rebounded  from  the  place  j 
it  first  struck  and  was  spinning  round  with 
great  velocity.  When  he  had  secured  it  i 
he  tore  it  in  pieces,  fired  it  b.ack  to  the  | 
privateer,  and  all  the  while  swore  bitterly  ; 
at  the  French.  A  boy  who  was  carrying  ^ 
a  twenty-one  pound  cartridge  had  it  ; 
knocked  out  of  his  hands  by  a  ball.  He,  j 
too,  was  provokeil  into  launching  an  o.ath  ' 
against  the  .authors  of  the  mischief,  add¬ 
ing  :  “  Now  I  must  go  for  another.”  Two 
more  lads,  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  i 
of  .age,  gave  vent  to  their  delight  during 
the  hight  of  the  action  by  dancing  a  horn-  ■ 
lipo  on  the  m.ain-<ieck,  and  received  a 
flow  from  one  of  the  officers  to  quiet 
them.  The  steward  .and  the  third  mate  . 
s  T.ambled  for  the  privilege  of  n.ailing  to  i 


1  the  mast  the  colors  which  had  been  torn 
aw.ay  by  the  enemy’s  shot.  The  mate 
came  off  victor,  and  .accomplished  his  t.ask 
I  amid  a  volley  of  musketry  which  killed 
1  two  geese  in  the  coop  on  which  he  stood, 
I  .and  riddled  the  colors  without  touching 
j  himself.  Such  acts  may  be  useless,  but 
I  the  sentiment  which  jirompts  them  is  one 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  spirit  which  wins 
battles. 

The  passengers,  on  hearing  that  a  pri¬ 
vateer  was  bearing  down  upon  them,  be¬ 
moaned  their  fate  in  being  compelled  to 
traverse  the  seas  in  time  of  war.  Their 
concern,  nevertheless,  seems  to  have  been 
much  more  for  their  property  and  liberty 
than  for  their  lives,  which  were  not  only, 
it  might  be  conjectured,  their  most  im¬ 
portant  possession,  but  were  first  to  be 
exposed  to  the  h.azard  of  the  die.  As  the 
provident  landsmen  hastily  tumbled  their 
goods  down  below,  they  anxiously  in¬ 
quired  whether  the  French  would  appro¬ 
priate  them,  whether  the  unfortun.ate 
owners  would  be  put  into  prison,  M’hether 
they  should  ever  get  home,  .and  whether 
it  was  likely  to  be  a  h.ard  fight.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  engagement  the 
vessels  w’ere  near  enough  to  use  their 
muskets,  and  the  balls  from  the  privateer 
sounded  like  the  pelting  of  hail  against  a 
window.  The  whole  of  the  regular  crew 
on  the  American  side  were  required  to 
work  the  big  gtins,  and  the  small-arms 
I  part  of  the  action  was  exclusively  carried 
I  on  by  the  passengers.  When  distance 
!  put  a  stop  to  this  department  of  the  bat- 
I  tie,  m.any  of  them  made  wads  and  handed 
I  cartridges.  But  the  gallantry  was  not 
I  universal.  A  Newfoundland  dog  fell 
down  a  hatchway  and  broke  his  leg. 
That  his  howls  might  not  distress  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  the  elder  Leslie  put  a 
rope  round  his  collar,  and  led  him  to  the 
farthest  part  of  the  hold.  While  groping 
about  for  something  to  which  to  tie  him, 
ho  stumbled  upon  a  passenger  who  had 
crouched  into  a  corner  in  the  d.ark.  He 
.asked  him  to  take  charge  of  the  dog,  and, 
receiving  no  answer,  put  the  rope  into  his 
hand,  btit  it  W'as  cold,  trembling,  and 
nerveless,  ami  the  grasping  power  was 
gone  from  it.  What  little  consciousness 
may  have  previously  remained  to  him  w.as 
probably  annihilated  by  the  appearance  of 
a  man  with  a  rope. 

The  conduct  of  the  children  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  energetic  bravery  of 
the  majority,  and  the  skulking  cowardice 
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of  the  few.  Unconscious  of  danger  they 
played  at  hide-and-seek  among  the  water- 
casks,  and  feasted  upon  the  gingerbread, 
oranges,  and  wine,  with  which  tliey  were , 
furnished  by  the  steward.  Little  Leslie 
Lad  often  heard  his  sister  play  the  “  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Prague,”  in  which  the  various  inci¬ 
dents  of  a  fight  are  imitated.  His  ide.as 
of  an  action  were  framed  u|)on  his  musical 
associations,  and  when  the  carpenter, 
whose  leg  was  broken  by  the  upsetting  of 
a  gun-carriage,  was  brought  down  groan¬ 
ing,  the  child  exclaimed  :  “  There  are  the 
cries  of  the  wounded.” 

It  was  necessary  for  the  captain  of  the 
Washington  to  put  into  a  port  to  re- 

{uiir  his  vessel.  The  wind  was  unfavora- 
)le  for  England,  and  he  resolved  to  go  to 
Lisbon,  which  was  five  hundred  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  He  reached  it  on  the  thirtieth  of 
October,  and  was  detained  there  for  five 
months  and  two  days  while  his  ship  was 
refitted  at  a  cost  of  £10,000.  There  is  a 
gr.aphic  account  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Leslie  of  the  comforts  they  enjoyed  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  in  the  capital  of  f’ortugal, 
in  the  year  of  civilization  1799.  The  fam¬ 
ily  occupied  half  a  floor  in  a  four-storied 
house.  The  rain  descended  in  torrents, 
with  little  interruption,  for  weeks  to- 1 
getlier,  and  w’as  driven  in  through  the 
crevices  of  the  ill-fitting  window-frames. 
So  excessive  was  the  damp  that  the  shoes 
they  took  off  over  night  were  often  covered 
•with  blue  mold  in  the  morning.  The 
clothes  in  the  bureau,  the  books  on  the 
table,  nay,  the  table  itself,  all  got  moldy. 
As  the  rooms  were  without  fire-places,  the 
women  were  com])elled  by  the  cold  to  sit 
the  whole  of  the  day  in  their  pelisses,  fur- 
tippets,  and  bonnets,  and  the  men  in  their 
hats  and  greatcoats.  Often  the  family 
went  back  to  bed  immediately  after  break¬ 
fast,  and  only  got  up  for  their  meals.  In 
every  country  the  houses  are  adapted  to 
the  prevailing  climate,  and  little  provision 
is  made  in  the  sweet  south  against  incle¬ 
mencies  of  weather. 

The  demand  for  cleanliness  was  resented 
by  a  Portuguese  as  an  insult.  A  dirty 
old  man,  with  a  girdle  of  tin  measures 
round  his  waist,  drove  a  cow,  a  couple  of 
she-asses,  and  some  goats  through  the 
streets,  and  milke<]  them  at  the  doors  of 
his  customers.  He  was  an  inveterate 
snuff-taker,  and  upon  a  remonstrance 
against  his  milking  with  snuffy  fingers,  he 
stopped  short  in  his  M'ork,  and  went  off 
haughtily  with  his  beasts.  He  passed  by  ! 


the  next  day  with  the  majesty  of  offended 
dignity,  and  it  was  not  without  many 
a|K)logies  and  much  coaxing  that  ho  wa.s 
pcrsuadeii  to  go  on  serving  people  who 
had  presumed  to  think  his  snuff  a  defile¬ 
ment.  The  streets  were  for  general  uses 
as  well  as  for  traffic.  It  was  common  to 
see  a  man  draw  out  his  knife  when  his  pig 
proved  unruly,  and  convert  the  anin)ai 
into  pork  on  the  spot.  He  would  then 
buy  some  furze  at  a  neigldwring  shop, 
kindle  a  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  street, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  street  singe, 
scrape,  and  embowel  the  carcase.  It  was 
simply  a  question  of  whether  it  was  easier 
to  get  the  pig  home  dead  or  alive. 

Portuguese  pride,  conjoined  with  pov¬ 
erty,  was  prolific  of  false  pretenses.  On 
the  same  floor  with  the  Leslies,  lived  an 
hidalgo  and  his  family,  and  the  young 
English  j>eople,  considering  foreigners  fair 
game,  used  to  peep  at  them  through  the 
key-hole.  Every  day  the  dinner-table  "was 
laid  in  the  parlor  with  damask  cloth,  nap¬ 
kins,  and  silver  plate.  But  this  elaborate 
preparation  was  solely  for  show,  in  case 
any  body  called.  The  meal  was  invailably 
served  in  the  room  where  it  was  cooked, 
and  consisted  of  a  stew  in  a  large  earthen 
pan,  from  which  every  body  ate  ■with 
pewter  spoons  as  they  sat  round  it  on  the 
floor.  Tiie  lady  of  the  house  w’oro  an  old 
dirty  calico  dress  at  home,  but  when  she 
went  out  she  covered  her  shabby  clothes 
with  a  blue  satin  cloak,  trimmed  with  er¬ 
mine.  Though  she  kept  no  servant  for 
domestic  purposes,  she  hired  a  couple  of 
maids  by  the  hour  to  follow  her  through 
the  streets,  not  permitting  private  penury 
to  ab.atc  any  thing  from  her  public  state. 

On  the  last  (lay  of  March,  1800,  the 
passengers  of  the  Washington  got  free 
from  the  damp  and  dirt  of  Lisbon.  A 
gale  carried  aw’ay  a  couple  of  topmasts, 
and  the  ship  was  still  encumbered  with 
the  wreck,  w’hen,  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  third  of  April,  a  vessel  of 
war  ctame  in  sight.  The  intrepid  captain 
at  once  resolved  upon  fighting.  At  seven 
o’clock  the  frigate  shot  swiftly  across  the 
bows  of  the  Washington,  and  wearing 
round  in  the  most  beautiful  style,  laid 
herself  alongside  at  a  distance  of  only 
twenty  yards.  Tliere  were  lanterns  on 
every  gun  in  both  vessels,  the  matches 
were  lighted,  and  the  passengers  hardly 
breathed,  expecting  the  entshing  fire  of 
the  enemy,  when  a  voice  hailed  them  in 
English,  and  the  frigate  proved  to  be 
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Hritish.  The  remainder  of  the  voyage 
was  prosperous,  and  Philadelphia  was 
reached  at  last  on  the  eleventh  of  May.  To 
be  detained  eight  months  in  discomfort 
on  the  passage  must  hav'e  been  sufficiently 
trying  to  the  elder  Leslie,  and  vexations 
of  another  and  more  enduring  description 
awaited  his  arrival  in  America.  The  busi¬ 
ness  ha<l  been  mismanaged  in  his  absence, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  law  with  the 
exectitors  of  his  partner.  His  health, 
which  had  never  been  good,  was  renderecl 
worse  by  a  long  and  costly  suit,  and  he 
died  in  1804,  while  the  cause  w.a8  yet  pend¬ 
ing.  lie  was  a  kind  and  accomplished 
man,  read  the  best  English  authors,  and 
was  intimate  with  the  jihysieians  and  phi¬ 
losophers  of  Philadelphia.  No  class  of 
people  have  a  keener  relish  for  literature, 
or  a  juster  appreciation  of  it,  than  those 
w'ho  have  recourse  to  it  in  the  hours 
snatched  from  trade  for  the  serious  pur- 
|>ose  of  self-improvement. 

Ujion  the  death  of  her  hu8band,»Mrs. 
Leslie  opened  a  boarding-hou.se,  and  her 
eldest  daughter  gave  lessons  in  drawing. 
She  contrived  to  continue  sending  her  sons 
to  school  at  the  University  of  Peiinsylv.a- 
nia,  till  Charles  was  fourteen  years  of  ago. 
He  was  then,  in  1808,  bound  apprentice 
to  a  book-selling  firm  in  Philadelphia. 
His  wish  was  to  have  been  an  artist,  but 
a  painter’s  education  was  not  within  his 
re.aeh.  The  destiny  of  men  is  often  deter¬ 
mined  by  incidents  of  a  very  remote  and 
unpromising  nature  ;  and  little  could  Les¬ 
lie  e.vpect  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
fulfillment  (►f  his  cherished  desire  would 
be  the  arrival  in  America  of  the  celebrated 
actor  George  Frederick  Cooke.  The  sen¬ 
sation  he  excited  was  immense.  He  was 
to  perform  Richard  III.  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing,  and  on  Sunday  .afternoon  a  number 
of  people  assembled  and  passed  the  liight 
on  the  steps  of  the  theater,  that  they 
might  be  ready  to  rush  in  and  secure 
j  (laces  the  instant  the  box-office  was  opened 
in  the  morning.  At  the  critic.al  moment, 
one  m.an  in  the  rear  of  the  crowd,  raised 
himself  up  by  a  lamii-jiost,  and  ran  in  upon 
the  densely-packed  heads  of  the  eager 
comjietitors  for  tickets.  Young  Leslie 
was  among  the  persons  who  were  fortimate 
enough  to  obtain  admission.  He  had  even 
more  than  a  boy’s  delight  in  the  stage, 
.and  the  occasion  w.as  one  to  carry  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  its  highest  pitch.  lie  had 
l>oen  fond  of  drawing  from  his  infancy. 
He  had  aided  his  own  imperfect  efforts  by 


the  c.areful  study  of  all  the  pictures  within 
his  re.ach,  .and  of  the  prints  exhibited  in 
the  shop-windows.  He  now  applied  his 
les.sons  to  making  a  likeness  from  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  great  actor  who  had  so  vividlv 
impressed  him.  His  ma.ster,  Mr.  Rra4- 
ford,  who  h.ad  hitherto  discouraged  his 
artistic  tendencies,  from  the  apprehension 
that  they  w’ould  interfere  with  his  proper 
business,  thought  the  sketch  wonderful. 
It  was  handed  about  among  the  principal 
persons  in  Philadelphi.a,  and  every  where 
it  was  considered  a  surprising  effort.  The 
bookseller  determined  that  such  talent 
should  no  longer  be  kept  down  for  want 
of  encouragement.  He  raised  a  fund  to 
enable  his  apprentice  to  study  j»!iinting 
for  two  years  in  Europe,  and  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1811,  sent  him  to  London  under  the 
charge  of  his  partner. 

The  youth  luid  a  dreamy  remembrance 
of  the  splendors  of  the  great  metropolis. 
His  conceptions  h.ad  sw’elled  in  the  inter¬ 
val.  It  was  the  center  of  all  that  was 
most  inipo.sing  in  art,  acting,  and  litera¬ 
ture,  and  he  panted  to  be  a  spectator  of 
the  wonders  of  W'hich  he  daily  heard. 
While  the  novelty  lasted  he  was  not  dis- 
.a{)pointed,  but,  when  the  scene  became 
tiimili.ar  .nnd  the  excitement  had  subsided, 
he  felt  himself  alone.  In  his  desolate 
lodgings  he  sighed  for  the  social  symp.a- 
tliies  of  his  happy  home-circle,  and  he 
would  gladly  have  returned  to  his  place 
behind  Mr.  Rradford’s  counter  if  he  had 
not  thought  it  «lue  to  the  gentlemen  who 
had  furnished  him  with  futids  to  fulfill  his 
part  of  the  compact.  In  the  mean 
while  he  made  some  v.aluable  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  among  the  number  was  Allston, 
This  artist  carried  one  of  his  juvenile 
w'orks  to  Sir  WillLam  Reechey,  to  ask  his 
opinion  of  it.  “  Sir,”  said  the  blunt  Acad¬ 
emician,  “th.at  is  not  flesh,  but  ?nud  ;  it  is 
as  much  mud  as  if  you  had  taken  it  out 
of  the  kennel  and  painted  the  picture.” 
Ho  afterwards  came  to  excel  in  color,  and 
it  w’as  he  who  initiated  his  young  friend 
into  its  principles.  “  He  directed  my  at¬ 
tention,”  says  Mr.  Leslie,  “to  the  Vene¬ 
tian  school,  particularly  to  the  works  of 
Paul  Veronese,  and  taught  mo  to  see 
through  the  aecuraul.ated  dirt  of  ages  the 
exquisite  charm  that  lay  bene.ath.  Yet 
for  a  long  time  I  took  the  merit  of  the 
Venetians  on  trust,  and,  if  left  to  myself, 
should  have  preferred  works  which  I  now 
feel  to  be  comparatively  worthless.  I  re¬ 
member  when  the  picture  of  ‘  The  Ages,’ 
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by  Titian,  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  from  home  to  spend  several  days  at  an  inn 
Allston  as  an  exquisite  work.  I  thought  in  attendance  upon  a  sick  friend.  But 
he  was  laughing  at  me.”  No  one  can  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  th.at  Cole- 
read  this  passage  and  not  be  reminded  of  ridge  loved  better  than  a  jaunt,  with  good 
the  description  given  by  Sir  Joshua  Bey-  cheer  at  the  end  of  it.  His  foible  was 
Holds  of  his  disappointment  w’hen  he  first  that  he  could  only  yield  to  duty  in  so  far 
saw  the  works  of  Rai»hael  in  the  Vatican,  as  it  was  pleasant.  The  moment  he  was 
In  literature,  just  as  much  as  in  painting,  |  called  upon  to  thwart  his  inclinations  he 
the  best  taste  is  always  an  educated  taste.  |  declined  the  task,  and  .^ppeared  one  of  the 
The  untutored  eye  and  understanding  can  I  most  helpless  and  reckless  of  inoi  tals. 
only  perceive  gross  and  glaring  effects.  |  There  could  be  no  stronger  illustration  of 
The  more  refined  and  exquisite  beauties  it  than  the  circumstance  which  immedi- 
are  imperceptible  until  training  has  taught  '  ately  followed  his  trip  to  Salt  Hill.  He 
us  to  distinguish  them.  The  humor  of  ;  was  engaged  to  lecture  upon  Shakspearo 
Addison  charms  by  its  subtlety,  but  the  j  at  Bristol.  His  admirers  had  made  great 
very  subtlety  which  is  its  merit  prevents  efforts  to  obtain  him  sub.scril>ers,  the  day 
many  who  would  relish  a  farce  from  per-  i  was  settled,  and  he  was  hourly  expected, 
ceiving  that  it  is  humor  at  .'ill;  and  3Iilton  ;  when  a  gentleman  announced  that  he  had 
would  sound  less  sublime  to  the  audience  ■  traveled  jtart  of  the  way  with  him  from 
of  a  minor  theater  than  the  rant  of  their  ;  London,  and  that  he  had  gone  on  to 
favorite  melo-<lramatic  heroes.  '  North-Wales.  The  sole  cau.se  of  this 

The  second  or  third  year  th.at  Le.slie  i  stnange  proceeding  wjis  his  discovery  that 
was  in  London,  Allston  fell  ill,  and  went  a  lady  in  the  coach  was  the  sister  of  a 
for  change  of  air  to  Clifton,  where  his  un-  friend,  and  he  at  once  re.solved  to  accom- 
cle,  Mr.  V.anderhorst,  resided.  This  gen-  pany  ner  to  her  home.  His  engagement 
tleman  entert.ained  a  rabid  antip.athy  to  to  tlie  public,  his  responsibility  to  his  .sup- 
the  faculty,  and  exhorted  his  nephew  |)ortcrs,  his  j»ecuniary  interests  were  all 
“  not  to  let  one  of  those  niscals  enter  his  '  filing  aside  in  an  instant,  and  without  one 
door.”  All-ston,  nervous,  and  in  awe  of  \  word  of  notice  to  his  expecting  audience, 
his  uncle,  kejit  secret  that  he  was  visited  he  gave  himself  u[»  to  the  pa.><sing  whim, 
tw’ice  a  day  by  an  eminent  surgeon,  Mr.  ;  His  principal  jiatrons,  having  accidentally 
King.  The  poor  p.atient  lived  in  constant  I  learned  the  truth,  hurried  round  to  the 
apprehension  of  detection,  but  recovered  I  ticket-holders,  and  informed  them  that  the 
through  the  skill  of  his  medical  attendant  i  lectures  were  postponed  until  further  no- 
without  his  imperious  relative  suspecting  ticc.  When  the  truant  at  last  appeared  a 
that  “  one  of  the  rascals,”  had  crosseil  the  i  fresh  day  was  fixed.  The  hour  and  the 
threshold.  The  elated  Mr.  Viuiderhorst  subscribers  arrived,  but  Coleridge  w.a8 
consequently  took  to  himself  the  entire  [  not  there.  A  hue-aud  ery  was  raised  for 
credit  of  the  cure — duped,  as  always  haj>- '  him,  and  he  w.as  discovered  sitting  un¬ 
pens  to  despots,  by  others,  and,  like  all  abashed  over  a  bottle  of  wine.  He  was 
vain  men,  the  dupe  of  his  own  conceit.  j  led  off  to  his  impatient  audience,  and  his 
Leslie  accompanied  Allston  to  Clifton,  f  apology  to  them  was  that  he  had  “  met 
and  the  journey  brought  him  a^uainted  j  with  an  ntiavoidable  interruption.”  The 
with  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  age.  At  unavoidable  interruption,  in  the  first  in- 
Salt  Hill,  the  invalid  became  too  ill  to  stance,  h.ad  been  the  desire  to  prolong  a 
proceed.  There  was  an  affection.ate  i  stage-coach  flirtation,  and,  in  the  second, 
friendship  between  him  and  Coleridge,  '  to  prolong  the  pleasures  of  the  t.able. 
and  it  was  determined  to  send  for  the  jicet.  j  With  the  excuse  of  a  sick  friend,  he  would 
He  immediately  obeyed  the  summons,  and  ;  only  have  been  too  h.appy  to  repeat  the 
took  with  him  a  physician.  Mr.  Leslie  j  experiment  of  making  a  second  journey 
appeals  to  this  incident  as  .an  answer  to  :  into  W ales. 

the  sweeping  sentence  pronounced  upon  !  Incidents  like  these  prove  that  Mr.  Les- 
him,  that  “he  was  a  good  man,  but  th.at  |  lie  is  mistaken  in  his  notion  that  “Cole- 
whenever  any  thing  presented  itself  to  him  |  ridge’s  want  of  8ucce.s3  in  .all  worldly 
in  the  shape  of  a  moral  duty  he  was  utter-  j  matters  may  be  attributed  to  the  mastery 
ly  incapable  of  performing  it.”  To  per-  possessed  over  him  bv  his  own  wonderful 
sons,  indeed,  who  had  family  ties  or  press- 1  mind.”  It  was  not  tfie  wonderful  part  of 
in"  business  it  would  have  been  some  sac-  j  his  mind  which  mastered  him,  but  the  in- 
rifice  to  have  been  suddenly  summoned  !  ferior  part  of  his  self-imlulgeut  nature. 
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It  w.is  not  liis  genius  but  hia  mibjcction 
to  his  appetitea  and  amusements  winch 
led  him  to  sport  with  tfie  mo.st  solemn 
obligations,  enthralkHl  by  a  bottle  of  wine, 
or  by  a  temalc  passenger  in  a  coach. 
There  is  truth,  however,  in  the  observa¬ 
tion  which  Mr.  Leslie  subjoins,  “  th.at 
counnon  men  as  ollen  succeed  by  the 
(philities  they  want,  as  great  men  tail  bv 
those  they  have.”  He  re|)ortH  a  remark 
which  he  heard  m.ade  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
which  jK)iuts  to  one  of  the  causes  why 
the  ablest  jK-rsons  are  not  always  the  best 
adapted  to  get  on  in  life.  “  I  never,”  he 
Kiid,  “  knew  a  man  of  genius,  and  I  have 
known  many,  who  could  be  regular  in  all 
his  habits,  but  1  have  known  many  a 
blockhead  who  could.”  The  reason  is 
obvious.  If  the  understanding  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  high  thoughts,  .and  is  steadily 
working  out  a  subject  with  earnestness,  it 
has  not  the  leisure  to  attend  to  number¬ 
less  matters  which  are  the  main  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  majority  of  mankind.  “  Who¬ 
ever,”  wrote  Sir  Joshua  Ueynolds,  “is 
resolved  to  exc«'l  in  jtainting,  or  indeed  in 
any  other  art,  must  bring  all  his  mind  to 
bear  upon  that  one  object  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  rises  till  he  goes  to  bed.”  Such 
concentration  of  purpose,  .and  the  excel¬ 
lence  which  is  the  consequence  of  it,  im- 
)lies  neglect  of  other  things,  and  this  neg- 
ect  is  often  manitested  in  the  exact  par¬ 
ticulars  which  are  necessary  to  secure 
worldly  advantages.  I’eople  in  general 
instinctively  take  themselves  as  their  stan¬ 
dard  in  their  judgments  of  character,  in- 
8tea<l  of  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the 
individualities  of  n.ature8  diiferent  from 
their  own,  or  we  should  less  often  hear 
wonder  expressed  that  a  man  of  letters  is 
not  as  methodical  as  a  clerk,  and  that  he 
falls  short  in  a  variety  of  particulars  which 
are  duly  performea  by  those  who  m.ake 
them  their  business.  Malone  commits 
the  common  mistake  in  speaking  of  Gib¬ 
bon.  “He  is  so  exceedingly  indolent,” 
he  says,  “that  he  never  even  pares  his 
nails.  His  servant,  while  he  is  reading, 
takes  up  one  of  his  h.ands,  and  when  he 
has  perlbrmed  the  ojMjration  lays  it  down, 
and  then  imanages  the  other — the  ])atient 
in  the  me.an  wliilc  scarcely  knowing  what 
is  going  on,  and  quietly  pursuing  his 
studies.”*  To  assert  broadly  that  Gibbon 
w:i8  “  exceedingly  indolent”  was  absurd. 
His  History  alone  would  prove  that  his 

*  Life  of  Mklone,  by  Sir  James  Prior,  p.  382. 


industry  must  have  been  prodigious.  The 
very  statement  of  Malone  shows  that  Gib¬ 
bon  was  not  indolent,  but  preoccupied,  and 
if  he  was  insensible  to  the  paring  of  his 
nails,  it  was  because  he  was  absorbed  in 
his  book.  The  individual  instance  of  neg¬ 
ligence  appears  ridiculous,  and  would  in¬ 
deed  have  lieen  fooli.sh  if  it  had  been 
isolated,  but  it  was  part  of  a  general  inat- 
Uuition  to  ordinary  affairs  that  he  might 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  gigantic 
Labors,  without  which  we  could  never 
have  jiossessed  the  Declhie  a»d  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Ftnpire.  The  apology  is  in¬ 
applicable  to  the  case  of  Coleridge,  who 
instead  of  neglecting  little  things  for 
great,  neglected  great  things  for  little. 
“  He  could  not,”  pleads  his  amiable  advo¬ 
cate,  “  direct  his  extraordinary  powers  to 
the  immediately  useful  occujiations  of 
life,  unless  ho  was  perpetually  urged  on 
by  some  kind  fiiend.”  As  an  example 
Mr.  Leslie  instances  the  tragedy  of  Ih  - 
ntorae,  which,  he  says,  would  never  have 
been  com))leted  except  for  the  imjiortunity 
of  the  Morgans,  in  whose  house  the  jioet 
then  resided.  In  other  words  he  could 
not  direct  his  extraordinary  powers  to 
literary  composition,  which  w.as  his  pro¬ 
per  pursuit — a  pursuit  which  he  did  not 
eschew  for  any  higher  calling,  but  for 
sauntering,  t.alking,  and  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  if  he  was  to  be  excused,  it  must 
have  been  from  some  constitutional  in¬ 
firmity  which  may  often  j)res8  heavily, 
though  the  symptoms  are  not  apparent  in 
the  general  health.  His  example  was  not 
one  that  was  ever  likely  to  mislead,  and 
happily  at  present  it  is  not  the  fashion  for 
silly  people  to  attcnqit  to  pass  fur  geniuses 
by  copying  their  defects.  “  Affectation,” 
it  was  well  said  by  Fuseli,  “  is  the  action 
of  a  lie.  It  is  generally  a  composition  (»f 
conceit  and  deceit  —  an  effort  to  gain  a 
su|>tiriority  by  false  pretenses.” 

The  lectures  on  Shaksjieare  were  given 
at  Bristol  in  the  year  1814,  during  the 
fortnight  that  Leslie  was  staying  at  Clif¬ 
ton,  and  he  w'as  present  at  three  of  them. 
He  subsequently  attended  the  course 
which  Coleridge  delivered  on  the  Great 
Dramatist  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
1817.  The  .artist,  in  addition,  enjoyed 
his  friendship,  heard  his  talk  when  his  in¬ 
tellect  was  in  its  prime,  and  bears  the 
same  tc.stimony  as  Wordsworth  an<I 
Southey  to  its  surprising  affluence.  But 
he  also  testifies  that  the  specimens  which 
were  jmblished  by  Coleridge’s  nephew 
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are  an  exact  representation  of  it,  and  this 
enables  us  to  ascertain  with  certainty, 
what  otiier  circumstances  would  lead  us 
to  suspect,  that  its  intrinsic  value  was  ex¬ 
tremely  disproportioned  to  the  impression 
which  it  left  upon  his  hearers.  Much  of 
the  fascination  was  due  to  his  delivery, 
for  Mr.  Leslie  confeases  that  he  was  held 
a  willing  listener  by  the  mere  melody  of 
the  magician’s  voice  and  the  impressive¬ 
ness  o^  his  manner,  even  when  he  got 
past  all  comprehension,  lost  in  the  clouds 
of  metaphysics.  To  the  charms  of  voice 
and  manner  he  added  an  unbroken 
fluency,  and  these  three  qualities  have 
again  and  again  procured  the  praise  of 
“  unrivaled  eloquence  ”  for  speeches,  of 
which  the  eloquence  could  not  be  per¬ 
ceived  apart  from  the  speaker.  Extem¬ 
poraneous  harangues,  like  the  words  of  a 
song  in  an  opera,  depend  upon  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  their  effect  than  their 
sterling  excellence.  Gerard  Hamilton 
exaggerated  when  ho  characterized  the 
oratory  of  Pitt  as  “  languid  elegance,” 
and  that  of  Fox  as  “  spirited  vulgarity,” 
bnt  neither  Pitt  nor  Fox,  we  believe,  has 
left  a  single  sentence  which  has  become 
incorporated  into  the  literature  of  the 
countrjr,  and  which  is  quoted  for  its  pecu¬ 
liar  felicity  or  power. 

Tlie  fragments  preserved  by  Mr.  Leslie, 
of  Coleridge’s  convers.ation,  are  of  the 
same  stamp  with  those  in  the  Table-Talk 
on  kindred  subjects,  and  might  easily 
have  proceeded  from  any  well  -  read, 
thoughtful  man.  He  staled  that  his  ob¬ 
ject  in  his  disquisitions  on  Shakspeare 
was  to  efface  the  impression  that,  because 
his  genius  was  great,  he  must  necessarily 
have  great  faults.  Whoever  may  have 
maintained  that  his  faults  were  necessary, 
there  were  at  least  many  who  maintained 
that  they  existed.  The  tribe  of  critics 
and  rhapsodisfs,  who  almost  asserted  his 
infallibility,  did  considerable  service,  for 
tlie  confiding  and  patient  study  of  the 
effusions  of  genius  always  reveals  beau¬ 
ties  which  are  hidden  from  less  reverent 
and  careful  readers.  This  idolizing  school, 
however,  often  allowed  their  judgment  to 
be  lost  in  their  admiration,  and  like  the 
elder  Scriblerus,  they  extolled  the  very 
rust  upon  the  shield.  Coleridge  was 
never  hurried  into  the  indiscriminate 
anegyric  which  was  adopted  by  some  of 
is  followers,  but  we  do  not  think,  on  the 
other  h.and,  that  he  has  thrown  much  new 
light  upon  Shak8[>carc.  His  opinions  are 
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often  fanciful  subtleties  which  are  not 
borne  out  by  his  text.  “  Othello,''*  Mr. 
Leslie  heard  him  say,  and  it  was  one  of 
his  favorite  observations,  “is  any  thing 
but  jealous  in  his  nature,  and  is  made  so 
only  by  the  machinations  of  lago,  while 
Leontes,  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  requires 
no  prompter  but  his  own  suspicious  mind.” 
There  are  grades  of  jealousy  as  of  temper, 
and  Leontes  may  have  been  more  prone 
to  the  passion  than  Othello,  but  he  who 
imbibes  a  base  insinuation  is  jealous  in  his 
degree,  as  well  as  the  man  whose  suspi¬ 
cions  originate  with  himself.  The  Moor 
has  hardly  any  faith  in  his  experience  of 
the  lofty,  noble  disposition  of  Desdemona. 
He  sucks  in  the  first  drop  of  poison  which 
lago  pours  into  his  mind,  where  a  person 
with  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  spirit  which  he 
shows  on  other  occasion.s,  would  have  in¬ 
stantly  knocked  down  the  officious  de- 
famer.  He  says,  to  be  sure,  of  himself, 
“  that  he  is  not  easily  jealous,”  which  is 
what  is  said  by  .all  je.alous  people,  but 
lago  calls  him  “  a  credulous  fool,”  and 
adds,  that  it  “  is  thus  that  m.any  worthy 
dames,  all  guiltless,  meet  reproach.”  “  As 
to  any  reports  concerning  your  conduct 
and  behavior,”  Hurke  wrote  to  Barry, 
“  you  may  be  very  sure  they  could  have 
no  kind  of  influence  here,  for  none  of  us 
are  of  such  a  make  as  to  trust  to  any  one’s 
report  for  the  character  of  a  person  whom 
we  ourselves  know.”  Such  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  feeling  of  all  generous  minds ; 
and  if  those  who  accept  “  trifles  light  as 
air,  for  confirmations  strong  as  proofs  of 
Holy  Writ,”  when  the  constancy  and 
purity  of  the  good  are  in  question,  be  not 
jealoas,  they  are  at  any  rate,  persons  of 
an  unsafe  distempered  nature,  with  Mdjom 
no  one  could  be  bound  up  without  the 
perpetual  risk  of  becoming  the  object  of 
degrading  suspicions  and  miserable  injus¬ 
tice.  There  are  many  similar  examples 
in  the  criticism  of  Coleridge,  of  what  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  to  be  mi8t<aken  refinements. 
His  remark,  reported  by  Mr.  Leslie,  on 
the  scene  where  Falst.aff  brags  of  his  feats 
at  Gadshill,  is  in  a  better  vein,  and  seems 
both  good  and  sonnd.  “  The  old  knight,” 
he  said,  “begins  with  the  intention  of  im¬ 
posing  on  tlie  Prince  and  Poins,  but, 
quickly  perceiving  that  they  do  not  believe 
him,  he  goes  on  buffooning,  and  adds 
to  the  ‘  buckram  men,’  until  they  amount 
to  eleven,  merely  to  make  the  Prince 
laugh.”  This  explains  why  Falstaff  in¬ 
dulges  in  such  transparent  fables,  and  is 
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confirmed  by  the  fact  that  immediately 
before  he  commence.s  his  multiplication  of 
the  original  “  two  rogues  in  buckram 
suits  ”  he  breaks  out  with,  “  I  tell  thee 
what,  Hal,  if  I  tell  thee  a  lie  spit  in  my 
face,  and  call  me  horse  ”  —  a  protesta¬ 
tion  which  gains  additional  force  by  the 
supposition  that  it  is  drawn  forth  by  a 
gesture  of  incredulity  in  the  Prince. 

Of  the  misccll.aneous  rem.arks  of  Cole¬ 
ridge  reported  by  Mr.  Leslie,  there  is 
none  equal  to  his  rejoinder  to  the  lady 
who  asked  him  if  he  believed  in  ghosts. 
“  No,  madam,  I  have  seen  too  many  to 
believe  in  them.”  lie  made  an  admirable 
reply  again  of  another  kind  when  Allston, 
whose  system  had  been  disordered  by 
grief  at  the  de.ath  of  his  wife,  was  dis¬ 
tressed  by  the  “  diabolical  imprecations  ” 
which  crowded  unbidden  into  his  mind. 
Leslie  went  at  his  request  to  consult  their 
common  friend,  and  tbund  him  walking  in 
the  garden  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  where  j 
he  usually  preferred  to  carry  it,  in  conse- 
qtience  of  the  habit  he  had  contracted  of 
going  bare  headed  when  a  blue-cojit  boy. 
He  was  ready  with  his  answer.  “  Allston 
should  say  to  himself :  Nothing  is  me  but 
mg  mil!  those  thoughts  therefore  th.at 
force  themselves  upon  me  are  no  part  of 
me,  and  there  can  be  no  guilt  in  them.” 
The  saintly  Haxter  was  once  troubled  by 
the  same  cause,  till  it  occurred  to  him  that 
ideas  which  he  loathed  and  turned  from 
with  disgust  could  not  be  laid  to  his 
charge.  Coleridge,  who  was  familiar 
with  this  narrative,  may  probably  h.ave 
remembered  the  ])!vssage,  when  he  sent 
the  wholesome  advice  to  Allston  which 
ch.ascd  away  the  black  shjidows  that  flit¬ 
ted  over  his  brain. 

From  Coleridge  to  Lamb  Is  a  natural 
transition.  The  traits  which  Mr.  Leslie 
records  of  him  are  characteristic  of  the 
quaint  and  frolicsome  whim  in  which  he 
habituallv  indulged.  He  w'.as  returning 
to  town  m  a  stage-coach  with  some  fellow- 
guests,  after  a  (linner  at  Highgate,  when 
a  woman  inquired  of  the  coachman  if  he 
w.as  full  inside.  Lamb  took  the  reply  on 
himself,  and  leaning  out  of  the  window, 
exclaimed:  “  Yes,  I  am  quite  full  inside: 
that  last  piece  of  pudding  at  Gillman’s 
did  the  business  for  me.”  A  friend  car- 
rietl  a  dignified  clergyman  to  see  him, 
and  he  invited  them  to  st.ay  and  sh.are  his 
l)eef  steak.  Lifting  off  the  cover  from  the 
dish  he  clapped  it  upon  the  b.ald  head  of 
the  episcopal-looking  stranger,  and  with 


all  possible  gravity  said  :  “  I  <To»cn  thee.” 
lltese  sallies  appeared  so  natural  in  him 
that  no  body  would  have  dre.anit  of  resent¬ 
ing  them.  In  his  convivial  moments, 
wliich  w'ere  many,  he  was  much  less 
guarded.  Haydon  has  sketched  him  to 
perfection,  .as  he  appeared  after  dinner 
when  the  bottle  had  been  circulating  free¬ 
ly.  Ritchie,  the  traveler,  came  in,  and 
w’as  introduced  as  “  a  gentlem.an  going  to 
Africa.”  Lamb,  who  was  lapsing  into 
oblivion,  took  some  time  to  realize  the 
idea,  and  then  suddenly  roared  out : 
“  Which  is  the  gentleman  we  are  going 
to  lose  A  comptroller  of  stamps  arriv¬ 
ed  to  tea,  and  addressing  Wordsworth, 
said  :  “  Don’t  you  think,  sir,  Milton  Avas  a 
great  genius  ?”  “  Pray,  sir,”  inquired 
Lamb,  waking  up  from  his  doze  before 
the  fire,  “  did  you  say  Milton  was  a  great 
genius?”  “No,  sir,  I  asked  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth  if  he  were  not  ?”  “  Oh  !  then,”  re¬ 

plied  Lamb,  “  you  are  a  silly  fellow.” 
“  Ch.arles,  my  dear  Charles  !”  remonstnat- 
ed  Wordsworth,  and  there  was  an  awful 
pause,  which  w.as  only  broken  by  the  fur¬ 
ther  question  from  the  comptroller : 
“Don’t  you,  sir,  think  Newton  a  great 
genius  ?”  Again  Lamb  was  roused  from 
the  doze  into  which  he  had  relapsed,  and 
seizing  a  c.andle,  exclaimed :  “  Sir,  Avill 
you  allow  me  to  look  at  your  phreno- 
logic.al  development?”  The  undaunted 
comptroller  kept  the  field  and  told 
Wordsworth  he  had  had  the  honor  of 
some  correspondence  with  him.  “  With 
me,  sir  ?”  said  the  poet,  “  not  that  I  re¬ 
member.”  The  correspondence  had  been 
common  oflicial  forms  in  Wordsworth’s 
capacity  as  distributor  of  stamps  for  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  and  before  the 
I>oet  could  reply  to  the  explaimtion.  Lamb 
sung  forth  by  way  of  comment :  “  Hey 
diddle,  diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle.” 
“  My  dear  Ch.arles  !”  said  Wordsworth. 
“Diddle,  diddle,  dumpling;  my  son 
John  !”  said  Lamb,  .and  then  rising,  adtl- 
ed  :  “  Do  let  me  h.ave  another  look  at  that 
gentleman’s  organs.”  Here  he  Avas  hurri¬ 
ed  out  of  the  room,  and  as  he  Avas  carried 
off  struggling,  was  he.ard  rept'ating  from 
an  .adjoining  ap.artment :  “  Who  is  that  fel¬ 
low  ?  alloAA-  me  to  see  his  organs  once  more.” 
“  His  fun,”  says  Haydon,  “  in  the  midst  of 
W ordsAVorth’s  solemn  intonations  of  ora¬ 
tory,  w.as  like  the  sarcasm  and  wit  of  tho 
fool  in  the  intervals  of  Lear’s  pa.ssion.” 

The  .acquaintance  ofLainb  wa.s  a  later 
acquisition,  and  Aive  left  tho  young  artist 
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newly  settled  in  London.  He  wns  admit¬ 
ted  a  student  in  tlu  Antique  Academy 
wliile  tlie  sarcastic  Fuseli  was  keeper. 
An  engraving  from  his  “  Hamlet  and  the 
Ghost”  had  scared  Leslie  from  the  wi  i- 
dow  of  a  print-shop  in  Philadelphia,  and 
“  I  still,”  he  adds,  “  contemplate  that 
m.atchless  specter  with  somethin';  of  the 
awe  it  then  inspired.”  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham  .says  of  it :  ”  That  it  is  indeed  st  rangc- 
ly  wild  and  supern.atural,  and  that  if  ever 
a  spirit  visited  earth  it  mu.st  have  aj)pear- 
ed  to  Fuseli.”  His  juctures  were  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  power  and  extravagance,  and  in 
general  the  extravagance  ]>redominated. 
The  sjune  incongruity  appeared  in  his 
char.icter.  He  was  a  combination  of 
learning  and  profanity,  of  agreeable  man¬ 
ners  and  brutal  violence.  Archbishoj* 
Howley,  one  of  the  meekest  of  men,  and 
who  pos.sessed  that  best  of  all  wisdom, 
the  wisdom  which  proceeds  from  absolute 
rectitude  of  purjmse  conjoined  to  perfect 
benevolence,  had  once  been  intimate  with 
him,  and  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
his  society  in  consequence  of  the  virulence 
of  his  temper,  which  vented  it.self  in  insult 
upon  his  companions.  His  knowle<lge  of 
art  was  extensive,  but  he  read  at  the 
Academy  while  his  pupils  drew,  and  sel¬ 
dom  opened  his  lips.  “  I  believe,”  says 
Mr.  Leslie,  “  he  was  right.  For  those 
students  who  are  born  with  powei's  that 
will  make  them  eminent,  it  is  sufficient  to 
phvee  fine  works  before  them.  They  do 
not  want  instruction,  and  those  that  do 
are  not  worth  it.  Art  m.ay  be  learnt,  but 
can  not  be  t.aught.”  He  once  told  Chan- 
trey  that  he  had  a  young  friend  who 
would  be  glad  to  study  with  him.  “  I 
can  teach  him  nothitig,”  answered  Chan- 
trey,  “  let  him  come  to  the  Academy.” 
“  He  does,  but  how  is  he  to  jearn  the 
use  of  the  chisel  ?”  “  Any  stonemason 

can  teach  him  that  In  tter  than  I  can.  He 
must  becotne  a  workman  before  he  can 
be  a  sculptor.  One  great  fatilt  of  our 
sculptors  is  that  few  of  them  are  work¬ 
men.”  What  Leslie  affirmed  of  painting 
and  Chantrey  of  sculpture  is  true  of 
every  pursuit  under  the  sun.  “  The  great 
art  of  education,”  it  has  been  justly  and 
admirably  said,  “  is  to  teach  others  to 
teach  themselves.”  Nor  did  Constable 
intend  to  contradict  the  maxim  when  he 
asserted,  “that  a  self-tatight  man  had  a 
very  ignorant  fellow  for  his  master,”  for 
by  self-taught  he  meant  a  person  who 
shotild  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing 


what  his  predecessors  had  accomplished, 
and  who  would  therefore  be  reduced  to 
the  results  of  his  own  discoveries. 

Landseer  was  among  the  fellow-pupils 
of  Leslie,  and  was  a  great  favorite  with 
Fuseli,  who  looking  round  would  callout, 
“  Where  is  my  little  dog-boy  ?”  The 
n.ame  of  the  little  dog-boy  occurs  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  not  as 

the  greatest  of  .animal  ]>ainters,  bat  as 
“  the  best  of  mimics.”  He  w.is  placed  by 
Chantrey  .after  dinner  in  his  chair  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  while  the  sculptor 
stood  before  him.  “Conn-,  youing  man,” 
said  Landseer,  turning  to  his  ho.st  and 
copying  his  voice  and  manner,  “you 
think  yourself  ornamental ;  now  make 
yourself  useful  and  ring  the  bell.”  The 
butler  on  entering  was  bewildered  at 
hearing  his  master’s  voice  ordering  more 
claret  from  the  he.ad  of  the  table,  and 
seeing  his  master’s  outwanl  form  in  .an¬ 
other  part  of  the  room.  No  matter  who 
may  be  the  object  of  the  versatile  paint¬ 
er’s  skill  in  this  department,  the  illusion 
is  peiTect,  and  combines  the  nicest  per¬ 
ception  of  character  with  the  ex.actest 
mechanical  imit.ation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1813,  during  the  early 
days  of  his  artist-life,  Leslie  made  the 
.acquaintance  of  Jackson.  They  were 
both  eng.aged  .at  the  liritish  Institution  in 
copying  lieynolds’  portrait  of  John  Hun¬ 
ter.  Jackson  w.as  dressed  in  knee- 
breeches  and  brown  silk  stockings,  which 
led  Leslie  to  suppose  th.at  he  was  an 
.affected,  conceited  man,  and  he  smeared 
asphaltum  and  lake  over  his  canvas  in 
what  apiK-ared  to  be  a  random  lashion, 
which  ecpially  led  Leslie  to  think  meanly 
of  him  as  a  jKiinter.  In  both  respects  he 
w.as  mistaken  in  his  estimate.  The  m.an 
was  simjtle,  natur.al,  .and  amiable,  and  the 
paintei’s  copies  from  lieynolds  were  done 
to  such  perfection  that  even  Northcote, 
familiar  .as  he  w.as  with  every  mark  of  his 
master’s  brush,  was  sometimes  deceived 
by  them.  Years  afterwards  Leslie  saw 
the  very  picture  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  seemingly  d.aubing  process  he  had 
witnessed  at  the  liritish  Institution,  and 
says  th.at  unless  he  had  known  its  source 
he  might  h.ave  mistaken  it  for  a  genuine 
Sir  Joshua.  The  once  fine  original  has 
fa<led  away ;  the  admirable  fac-simile  is 
in  the  National  Porlr.ait  Gallery,  .-md 
forms  a  triple  tribute  to  Hunter,  Rey¬ 
nolds,  and  Jackson.  One  aphorism  of 
the  latter,  excellent  for  its  terseness  and 
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wisdom,  shows  that  he  had  a  mind  for 
other  things  than  art.  “  Whatever,”  he 
said,  “  is  worth  doing  for  the  sake  of  ex¬ 
ample,  m^ist  be  worth  doing  for  its  own 
sake.”  Mr.  Leslie  illustrates  and  sets  off 
the  maxim  by  contr.asting  it  with  the  so¬ 
phistical  reasoning  of  Horace  Walpole: 
“I  go  to  church  sometimes  in  order  to 
induce  my  servants  to  go  to  church.  A 
good  moral  sermon  may  instruct  and  be¬ 
nefit  them.  I  only  set  the  example  of 
listening,  not  of  believing.”  It  is  curious 
that  a  man  should  be  imprc.ssed  with  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  sermons,  and 
yet  should  make  it  his  boa.st  that, 

“  Whoe’er  was  edified,  himself  was  not” 

lie  certainly  did  not  consider  that  he  was 
too  vile  to  be  capable  of  .amendment,  and 
be  mu.st  therefore  have  thought  either 
that  he  was  too  jierfect  to  need  exhort.a- 
tion,  or  that  faults  were  venial  in  the 
master  which  he  found  extremely  incon¬ 
venient  in  those  who  served  him. 

The  remark  of  .laekson  suggests  the 
importance  of  preserving  str.ay  observa¬ 
tions,  which  are  otherwise  “  like  w.ater 
spilt  upon  the  ground  that  can  not  be 
gathered  up  again.”  The  world  wouhl 
be  greatly  enriched  if  intelligent  persons 
wouhl  not  think  it  u.seless  to  note  down 
the  striking  truths  they  m.ay  h.ave  heard, 
merely  because  they  are  few,  .and  insuffi¬ 
cient  of  themselves  to  fill  a  volume.  An 
invaluable  book  might  be  m.ade  by  merely 
picking  out  the  scraps  of  wisdom  which 
lie  8c.attered  .among  matter  of  le.ss  durable 
intere.st.  ^Ir.  Leslie,  for  examjde,  in  his 
Life  of  Comtahle  has  printed  several 
letters  from  Archdeacon  Fisher,  which, 
though  they  do  not  contain  much  of  per¬ 
manent  interest,  furnish  one  weighty  pas¬ 
sage  instructive  to  multitudes  who  might 
never  take  up  the  Memoirs  of  a  landscape 
|)ainter.  Southey  had  ,adv.anced  the 
j>lausible  theory  that  the  Methodist 
pre.acher  should  bo  admitted  into  the 
church  as  an  inferior  assistant.  “  This,” 
replies  the  8.agacious  Archdeacon,  “  w.as 
the  c.ause  of  the  corruptions  and  downfall 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  establishment. 
For  the  sake  of  peace  and  unity  they 
•adopted  enthusi.ast.s,  received  their  errors 
into  the  creeds  of  the  church,  and  then 
bad  to  defend  them.  You  can  not  make 
use  of  the  men  without  receiving  their 
opinions.”  Lord  Macaulay  has  elaborate¬ 
ly  commended  the  Church  of  Rome  for 


this  very  conduct,  has  dechared  that  she 
alone  has  known  how  to  manage  enthusi¬ 
asts,  and  that  she  has  united  in  herself  all 
the  strength  of  e.stablishment  and  all  the 
strength  of  dissent.  Many  people,  oblivi¬ 
ous  of  human  nature  and  of  history,  and 
shutting  their  eyes  to  the  fatal  effects  of 
the  policy  both  to  doctrines  .and  morals, 
have  reechoed  his  views  and  lamented 
th.at  the  Church  of  England  did  not  throw 
open  her  doors  to  zeal  without  knowle<lge. 
In  a  couple  of  line-s,  Archde.acon  Fisher 
I  has  exposed  the  complete  fallacy  of  the 
scheme.  “  That  short  sentence  of  yotirs,” 
Constable  wrote  to  him  in  reply,  ”  marks 
you  master  of  your  own  profe8>ion  ;  and 
every  hour's  experience  proves  to  me 
that  no  man  not  edircted  to  a  calling 
from  bis  early  youth  can  fully  and  justly 
enter  into  it.” 

Mr.  Leslie  obtained  two  silver  medals 
in  the  Academy — one  for  a  drawing  from 
the  L.aocoon,  the  other  for  a  drawing  from 
the  life.  In  1814  he  p.ainted  his  first  large 
picture — ”  Sa»il  and  the  Witch  of  Endor.” 
lie  8.ays  he  was  greatly  .assisted  in  the 
comj)08ition  by  West,  then  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  This  benevolent 
ra.an  when  struggling  with  pecuniary  diffi¬ 
culties  Avent  to  see  the  “Solomon”  of 
llaydon,  and  was  atfected  to  tears  at  the 
mother.  “  But,”  said  he,  to  the  ])ait)ter 
whose  face  betrayed  that  he  Avas  Avorn  out 
Avith  anxiety  and  toil,  “  get  into  better 
air.  Have  you  any  resources ?”  “They 
are  exhausted.”  “  D’ye  Avant  money  ?” 
“  Indeed  I  do.”  “  So  do  I,”  rejoined  the 
President,  “  but  F.auntleroy  is  arranging 
an  advance,  and  if  I  succeed  you  shall 
hear.  Don’t  be  cast  doAvn  !  such  a  work 
must  not  be  forgotten.”  The  same  after¬ 
noon  came  a  check  from  West  for  fifteen 
pounds.  He  was  not  less  liberal  of  coun¬ 
sel  to  his  younger  brethren,  and  stooping 
down  from  his  OAvn  eminence  held  out  his 
hand  to  pull  them  up  the  steej).  He 
spared  neither  time  nor  pains  in  In's  les¬ 
sons,  and  kept  back  nothing.  ILaving 
contributed  by  his  advice  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Leslie’s  “Saul,”  he  next  assisted 
to  sell  it.  He  had  it  hung  in  his  own 
room  .and  through  his  influence  it  was 
purchased  by  Sir  John  Leicester,  afler- 
Avards  Lord  de  Tabley,  for  a  hundred 
guineas.  Ton  years  later  Mr.  Leslie  Avas 
engaged  in  finishing  his  well-known  “  S.an- 
i  cho  and  the  Duchess,”  Avhen  Wilkie  called. 
“  I  think,”  said  Wilkie,  after  compliraent- 
1  ing  him  upon  his  performance,  “  you  may 
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improve  your  picture  very  mucli  by  giv- 1 
ing  it  more  de|)th  and  richness  of  tone. 
The  practice  ot  our  artists  is  running  too 
much  into  a  light  and  vapid  style,  which 
will  in  the  end  ruin  the  art.  I  am  trying 
to  avoid  this  as  much  as  possible,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  talk  you  over.”  As  the 
Exhibition  was  at  hand,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  he  invited  Leslie  to  visit 
him  that  same  afternoon  and  inspect  an 
Isaac  Ostade,  which  had  the  precise  quali¬ 
ties  that  were  required.  The  visit  was 
paid,  and  he  enforced  his  lessons  with 
an  earnestness  and  animation  which  con¬ 
vinced  his  auditor  how  eagerly  he  desired 
to  render  him  assistance  and  promote  his 
success.  Tliese  ar§  honorable  examples, 
and  it  would  seem  that  they  are  by  no 
means  peculiar.  Mr.  Leslie  bears  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  jealousies  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  rife  among  arth^ts  prevail 
most  with  a  comp.aratively  inferior  and 
obscure  class  of  persons,  lie  once  went 
with  Constable  to  pacify  .an  amateur  who 
was  clamoring  in  the  hall  of  the  Acade¬ 
my,  because  he  had  heard  that  his  picture 
was  ill  hung.  “  I  can  not  but  feel  as  I 
do,”  s;ud  he,  after  accusing  several  of  the 
members  of  envy,  “  for  painting  is  a  pas¬ 
sion  with  me.”  “  Yes,”  replied  Consta¬ 
ble,  “  and  a  bad  passion.”  Tlie  rich  in 
Cune,  like  the  rich  in  money,  can  best  af¬ 
ford  to  be  generous ;  but  though  a  man 
may  Lament  his  own  failure,  he  is  inex- 
cusjible  if  he  repines  at  the  success  of 
others,  and  least  of  all  should  he  impute 
to  them  those  evil  sentiments  which  are 
in  reality  the  offspring  of  his  own  diseased 
mind.  Ilaydon  w.as  .an  instance.  He  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  was  une.asy  even  .at  a  fu¬ 
neral  unless  he  was  first  in  the  procession, 
and  this  inordinate  craving  for  suprcniacy 
by  leading  him  to  be  jealous  of  others  in¬ 
duced  him  to  suppose  that  others  were 
je.alous  of  him.  lie  soon  got  to  fancy  that 
all  advice  from  his  superiors  w.as  insidious 
and  intended  to  keep  him  down.  His 
friend  Wilkie,  who  entirely  changed  his 
own  style  from  the  infiuence  of  the  great 
works  he  saw  in  Italv,  adjured  him  to  go 
there  and  take  his  ^uuily  with  him.  In 
his  conceit  he  suspected  that  the  object 
was  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  because  he 
had  made  “  a  hit  in  satire” — a  department 
which  he  asserts  his  monitor  “  could  not 
touch  without  being  considered  an  imita¬ 
tor.”  The  modest  painter  of  the  “  Village 
Politicians”  must  have  been  a  miracle  of  | 
humility  as  well  as  a  monster  of  jealousy,  I 
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I  if  in  depicting  Cimiliar  scenes  he  could 
have  dreaded  com|)etition  with  the  painter 
of  the  “  Mock  Election  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Prison.”  In  a  kindred  spirit  Hay- 
don  inferred  that  the  motive  of  Kawrenco 
in  suggesting  an  alteration  in  the  “Solo¬ 
mon”  was  to  mar  the  picture,  .and  he 
quotes  with  glee  the  reply  of  Northcote 
to  the  same  counselor  on  his  jiointing  out 
to  him  some  particular  in  which  one  of  his 
works  might  be  improved.  “  So  it  might,” 
8.aid  the  cynic,  his  ferret  eyes  glistening 
with  spite,  “  but  I  w.aan’t  do  a  bit  of  it.” 
Northcote  sjioke  with  more  wisdom  and 
charity  when  Leslie  told  him  th.at  he  was 
perplexed  by  the  contradictory  recom¬ 
mendations  he  received  from  authorities 
equally  high.  “  Every  body  will  advise 
you  to  do  what  he  himself  would  do  ;  but 
you  are  to  consider  and  judge  for  yourself 
whether  you  are  likely  to  do  it  as  ho 
would,  and  if  not  you  may  spoil  your  pic¬ 
ture.” 

Mr.  Leslie  has  devoted  several  pages  to 
Benjamin  West  and  his  family.  The  fii- 
ther  of  the  President  was  a  Quaker  who 
married  in  England  and  removed  to 
America.  Ilis  wife,  unable  to  m.ake  the 
voy.age  at  the  time,  was  left  behind,  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  and  died.  The  boy  was 
brought  up  by  some  rehations  in  tliis 
country,  and  settled  at  Reading  as  a 
w.atchmaker.  The  widower  remained  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  .and  marry¬ 
ing  again,  h.ad  ten  children,  of  whom  the 
jiainter  was  the  youngest.  Benjamin  was 
engaged  to  Miss  She  well  before  he  visited 
Europe,  and  in  1765  she  came  to  England 
under  the  escort  of  his  father.  Then  it 
was  that  the  patrLarch  first  set  eyes  upon 
his  eldest  son,  who  was  now  fifty  years  of 
.age.  The  old  man  w.as  astonished  at  the 
clianges  that  had  taken  place  during  the 
h.alf-century  he  had  been  away.  “  Can 
thee  tell  me,”  he  8.ald,  “  what  h.'w  become 
of  all  the  Englishmen  ?  When  I  left 
Enghand  the  men  were  a  portly,  comely 
race,  with  broad  skirts  and  large  flow¬ 
ing  wigs — rather  slow  in  their  movements, 
and  grave  and  dignified  in  their  deport¬ 
ment  ;  but  now  they  are  docked  and 
cropped,  and  skipping  about  in  scanty 
clothes  like  so  nuuiy  monkeys.”  These 
flowing  wigs  had  been  such  an  invari.able 
concomitant  of  fiishion,  that  a  relic  of  the 
past  generation,  who  w.as  maintaining  in 
the  earlv  part  of  the  reign  of  Ceorge  III. 

I  that  O’ilrian,  the  actor,  was  not  success- 

I  ful  in  characters  of  high  life,  assigned  as  a 
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reason  that  no  one  could  personate  a  fine 
gentleman  unless  he  had  a  fifty  guinea 
wig  on  his  head.  The  mania  for  French 
dress  and  manners  which  followed,  and 
which  astonished  old  Mr.  AVest,  was 
stopped  by  the  Revolution  ;  “  V>ut  there 
can  be  no  doubt,”  says  Mr.  Leslie,  “  that, 
though  often  interrupted  by  political 
events,  it  d.ates  among  the  aristocracy  of 
England  from  the  time  of  William  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
Conquest.” 

Benjamin  AVest  h.ad  the  good  fortune 
to  please  George  III.,  who  gave  him  both 
a  pension  and  employment,  AA^hen  the 
King  became  ins.ane  the  pension  was 
stopped,  .and  the  pictures  he  w.as  painting 
for  him  countermanded.  This  w.as  the 
cause  of  his  embarrassments  when  he 
made  over  a  part  of  his  borrowings  to 
Il.aydon.  The  last  year  of  his  life  he  w.as 
too  feeble  to  go  to  the  E.xhibition  on  a 
public  day,  and  he  wished  to  see  it  the  I 
d.ay  after  it  closed  ;  but  said  if  the  Regent  I 
went  he  must  st.ay  aw.ay,  or  .as  President 
ho  should  be  comptOled  to  .attend  upon 
him,  and  he  was  unequ.al  to  the  fatigue, 
Mr,  Leslie  suggested  that  ill  as  he  was, 
his  Royal  Highness  would  excuse  him. 
“  No,”  the  old  m.an  replied,  “  it  is  now 
many  years  since  I  have  h.ad  cause  to 
know  the  wisdom  of  David’s  advice, 

‘  Put  not  your  tnist  in  princes.’  ”  The 
answer  showed  that  ho  was  smarting  un¬ 
der  the  illiberal  treatment  he  h.ad  re¬ 
ceived,  and  h.ad  too  much  pride  or  too 
much  dignity  to  prefer  a  request  which 
was  not  likely  to  have  been  refused, 
though  it  would  certainly  have  had  the 
air  of  a  studied  slight  if  he  had  staid 
away  while  the  Regent  w.as  in  the  rooms, 
and  h.ad  yet  been  present  at  another  hour 
of  the  day.  He  died  in  1820,  .and  his  rep- 
ut.ation  as  a  p.ainter  in  groat  part  died  with 
him.  The  “  Annunciation,”  for  which  he 
had  received  £800  in  1817,  w.as  sold  by 
.auction  in  1840  for  ten  guinc.as.  He  had 
considerable  skill  in  much  of  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  art ;  but  his  pictures  were  for¬ 
mal,  tame,  and  insipid,  and  wanted  the 
expression  and  sentiment  which  appeal  to 
the  mind  and  heart.  Air,  Leslie  8.ay8  that 
the  most  pleasing  .and  original  of  his 
W’orks  is  a  family  piece,  in  which  he  has 
represented  his  Latlier  and  eldest  brother 

(laying  a  visit  to  liis  wife  on  the  birth  of 
ler  second  child.  “  Every  thing  is  indi¬ 
vidual  and  characteristic.  The  hats  worn 
by  John  AVest  and  his  son  in  the  presence 


of  a  l.ady  m.ark  the  sect  who  never  uncov¬ 
er  their  heads  in  token  of  respect  but 
when  they  kneel  to  God.  They  are  sit¬ 
ting,  as  is  the  custom  of  Quakers,  for  a 
few  minutes  in  silent  meditation,  which 
will  soon  be  ended  by  the  old  m.an  taking 
off  his  hat  and  offering  up  a  prayer  for 
the  mother  and  infant.  Wilkie  greatly 
.admired  the  composition  before  he  knew 
the  entire  meaning  of  the  subject.  He 
was  struck  with  its  extreme  simjilicity  .and 
the  unostentatious  breadth  of  its  masses 
of  light  and  dark,  AATest  repeated  it  with 
great  variations,  substituting  loose  dra¬ 
peries  for  the  modem  dresses,  and  it  im¬ 
mediately  became  commonplace — .an  .ad¬ 
ditional  proof  to  those  furnished  by  the 
histories  of  most  artists  of  the  danger 
of  endeavoring  to  improve  on  the  inci¬ 
dents  taken  from  real  life.”  This  por¬ 
trait-picture,  Mr.  Leslie  adds,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  President’s  more  ambitious 
productions,  proves  the  tnith  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  aphorism  :  “  That  which  is  greatest  is 
not  always  best.” 

That  the  appe.ar.ance  of  a  picture  de¬ 
pends  much  upon  the  colors  at  which  we 
have  been  previously  gazing,  is  a  familiar 
truth ;  but  tbe  illustration  with  ■which 
AVest  accompanied  the  remark  is  particu¬ 
larly  interesting.  He  invited  Rejmolds 
to  go  .and  see  a  favorite  Vandyke  which 
had  been  taken  down  from  the  place 
where  it  hung  in  the  Roy.al  collection  at 
Buckingham  House,  and  w.as  standing 
upon  the  floor.  Sir  Joshua  ran  up  to  it 
eagerly,  and  having  looked  at  it  closely, 
exclaimed  with  an  air  of  dis.appointment : 
“  After  all,  it  is  a  copy.”  AVhen  he  had 
examined  the  other  pictures  he  returned 
to  the  Vandyke.  “  I  don’t  know  wh.at  to 
think,”  ho  said,  “  it  is  much  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  it  appeared  to  me  at  first :  it  can 
hardly  be  a  copy.”  “  I  have  no  doubt  of 
its  originality,”  AVest  replied,  “  and  I  can 
cjmlain  the  cause  of  your  dis.appointment. 
AVhen  I  c.alled  on  you,  you  were  eng.aged 
on  one  of  your  own  dashing  backgrounds, 
preparing  it  with  the  brightest  colors  for 
glazing.  Your  eye  had  perhaps  been  for 
an  hour  on  your  own  work,  and  any  tiling 
would  look  t.ame  and  dull  after  it.  The 
Vandyke  appeared  to  you,  at  first  sight, 
to  w.ant  brightness,  and  to  be  weak  and 
timid  in  execution ;  but  when  you  had 
looked  at  the  other  pictures  in  the  room, 
the  taste,  truth,  and  delicacy  with  which 
it  is  painted,  became  apparent  to  you.” 
The  master  -  pieces  of  Rubens  in  the 
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Netherlands  seemed  to  Reynolds  colder 
in  tone  in  1783  than  when  he  saw  them 
two  years  befote ;  and  he  could  not  ac¬ 
count  for  the  circumstance  till  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  made  notes  on  his  for¬ 
mer  visit,  and  that  as  he  glanced  from  the 
paper  to  the  canvas  the  colors  derived  in- 
cre.ised  warmth  from  the  contrast.  The 
longer  the  eye  is  fixed  u|K)n  glowing  hues, 
the  more  its  sensibility  to  lower  tones  is 
diminished ;  but  that  the  process  is  in  a 
considerable  degree  instantaneous  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact  that  the  mere  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  a  rich  picture  kills  a  sober 
one.  Mr.  Leslie  related  an  amusing 
instance  of  it.  In  the  Exhibition  of 
1832,  Constable’s  “  Opening  of  W.atcrloo 
Bridge,”  which  “  seemed  as  if  painted 
with  liquid  gold  and  silver,”  w:vs  hung 
next  to  a  sea-piece  by  Turner,  “  a  gray 
picture,  beautiful  and  true,  but  with  no 
positive  color  in  any  part  of  it.”  Consta¬ 
ble  went  on  hightenmg  the  gay  flags  of 
his  city  barges,  and  Turner  kept  looking 
in  to  see  the  effect  upon  his  own  bleak 
waves.  At  Last,  unable  to  bear  the  spec¬ 
tacle,  he  dashed  on  to  his  painting  a 
round  daub  of  red  le.ad,  like  a  wafer. 
“The  intensity  of  the  red  lead,”  Mr.  Lcs 
lie  proceeds,  “  made  more  vivid  by  the 
coolness  of  his  picture,  eause<l  even  the 
vermilion  and  lake  of  Constable  to  look 
weak.  I  came  into  the  room  just  as  Turn¬ 
er  left  it.  ‘  lie  has  been  here,’  said  Con- 
st.able,  ‘and  fired  a  gun.’  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  wall  was  a  picture  by  Jones,  of  Sliad- 
rach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego.  ‘  A  eo.al,’ 
8.aid  Cooper,  ‘  has  bounced  across  the  room 
from  Jones’s  picture  and  set  fire  to  Turn¬ 
er’s  sea !’  ”  Satisfied  that  his  red  wafer 
w.as  safe  from  competition,  Tunier  re¬ 
turned  no  more  till  the  last  moment  al¬ 
lowed  for  retouching,  and  then  he  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  buoy. 

In  November,  1821,  IMr.  Leslie  was 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
my.  His  diploma  was  carried  to  him  by 
Strowger  the  |)Orter  of  the  Institution. 
“  I  hope,”  said  he,  “  I  shall  soon  bring 
yoti  another,  (that  of  R.A.;)  but  all  in 
good  time :  we  must  not  be  in  too  great 
a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  old  masters,  and  get 
new  ones.”  Then,  lest  he  should  have 
unduly  damped  the  young  Associate’s 
hopes  of  a  speedy  vacancy,  he  added, 
sinking  his  voice  to  a  tone  to  suit  so  sol¬ 
emn  a  subject  as  the  death  of  an  Acade¬ 
mician,  “  but  there  are  some  of  them,  sir, 
can’t  last  long.”  Strowger  earned  bis 


first  reputation  as  “  a  beautifal  plow¬ 
man”  in  Suffolk,  had  next  been  a  life 
guardsman,  and  in  every  capacity  was  a 
favorite  for  his  humor,  his  intelligence, 
and  his  steadiness.  Wilkie  and  Ilaydon 
drank  tea  with  him  one  Sunday,  and  were 
delighted  with  the  neatness  of  his  house 
and  family,  and  diverted  with  the  raci¬ 
ness  of  his  conversation.  “  I  don’t  know,” 
says  Ilaydon  in  his  journal,  “  when  I  h.ave 
spent  a  more  innocent  amusing  evening.” 
This  fine  fellow'  took  a  particular  interest 
in  Constable,  both  because  he  could  aj)- 
preciate  the  accuracy  with  which  rural 
scenes  w’ere  represented  in  his  pictures, 
and  because  they  were  natives  of  the 
same  county  and  neighborhood.  The 
arranging  committee  had  rejected  one  of 
the  landscape  painter’s  early  and  no  doubt 
inferior  works,  in  which  he  had  depicted 
reapers  in  a  coni-ficld,  “  the  lord,”  as  the 
best  hand  is  called,  leading  the  way.  The 
porter  conveyed  Avhat  he  considered  the 
erroneous  verdict  of  the  Committee  to  his 
friend,  and  excused  them  on  the  score 
of  their  ignorance.  “  Our  gentlemen  are 
all  great  artists,  sir,  but  they  none  of 
them  know  any  thing  about  the  lortl." 
Even  the  magnates  of  the  Academy  in¬ 
dulged  in  an  easy  soci.ality  with  Strowger. 
“  Sam,”  said  Fuseli  to  him,  “  I  am  invit¬ 
ed  to  dine  out ;  have  you  any  objection 
to  my  going  ?”  “  That’s  according  where 
it  is,  Mr.  Fuseli.”  “  At  3Ir.  Smirke’s, 
Sam.”  “Oh!  no,  sir.  Mr.  Smirke  is  a 
very  nice  gentleman,  and  I  ojily  wish  I 
was  qualified  to  go  with  you,  sir.” 

It  is  the  custom  for  the  successful  candi¬ 
date  to  call  tjpon  his  electors,  and  ISIr. 
Leslie  paid  his  respects  to  Northcote 
among  the  rest.  His  sketch  of  the  shrewd, 
caustic,  entertaining  personage,  is  so  vivid 
a  piece  of  word-painting,  that  the  pencil 
itself  could  not  reproduce  the  scene  with 
more  lively  reality : 

“I  was  shown  up  stairs  into  a  front  room 
filled  with  pictures,  many  of  the  larger  ones 
resting  against  each  other,  and  all  of  them  dim 
with  dust  I  had  not  waited  long,  when  a  door 
opened  which  communicated  with  his  painting- 
room,  and  the  old  gentleman  appeared,  but  did 
not  advance  beyond  it  His  diminutive  figure 
was  enveloped  in  a  ehintz  dressing-gown,  below 
which  his  trowsers,  which  seemed  as  if  made 
for  a  much  taller  man,  hung  in  loose  fold.s  over 
an  immense  pair  of  shoes,  into  which  his  legs 
seemed  to  have  shrunk  down.  His  head  was 
covered  with  a  blue  silk  nightcap,  and  his  sharp 
black  eyes  peered  at  me  with  a  whimsical  ex¬ 
pression  of  inquiry  from  under  his  projecting 
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brows.  There  he  stoofl,  with  his  palette  and  ) 
bru'^hes  in  one  hand,  and  a  mahl-stick,  twice  as  | 
lonjr  as  hintself,  in  the  other ;  his  attitude  and  I 
look  sayinj];,  for  he  did  not  speak :  ‘  Wliat  do  you  | 
want  1"  On  telling  him  that  I  had  been  elected 
an  Ass(x:iate  of  the  Academy,  he  said  quickly,  | 
‘  And  who  is  the  other  ?'  ‘  Mr.  Clint,’  I  replied.  | 

‘  .And  so  Clint’s  got  it  at  last.  You  are  an  | 
arehitfct,  1  believe.’  ” 

This  last  stroke  is  an  amusing  specimen 
of  Nortlicoto’s  ingemiity  in  inflicting 
stabs  tjjton  .all  who  approached  him.  The 
mihl  courtesy  of  Mr.  Leslie’s  explanation 
must  have  completely’  disarmed  him,  for 
he  .answered,  “  Well  sir,  you  owe  nothing  | 
to  me,”  ami  invited  him  into  his  painting- 
room.  A  large  equestrian  picture  of  ^ 
(ieorge  IV.  wsvs  upon  the  old  man’s  easel, 
and  iie  desc.anted  upon  the  origin.al  in  his  ; 
usual  biting  veiti.  “  lie  is  by  far  the  best  | 
king  of  the  family  we  have  had.  It  h.as  j 
been  remarked  that  this  country  Is  best 
governed  by  a  woman,  for  theii  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  carried  on  by’  able  men  ;  and 
(ieorge  IV.  is  like  a  w’oman,  for  he  minds 
only’  his  own  amusements  and  leaves  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  to  bis  ministers.  He  is  just  j 
w’hat  a  King  of  England  should  be —  j 
something  to  look  grand,  and  to  hang  the 
rolx's  on.”  Northcote  was  .at  all  times 
.atlroit  in  venting  a  Karc.asm  under  the 
guise  of  a  con>pliment.  C'ongratul.ating 
Shoe,  who  spoke  well  an<l  painted  indifter- 
ently,  upon  one  of  his  displays,  he  said : 
”■  You  should  have  been  in  Parliament 
i  istead  of  the  Academy.”  The  pain  he 
had  inflicted  during  the  day  frequently 
tumbled  him  at  niglit  and  kept  him  from 
sleeping ;  but  his  native  disposition  was 
stronger  than  his  repentance,  and  the  first 
mark  which  presented  itself  to  his  view 
be  shot  his  bolt.  He  h.ad  better  qualities. 
He  was  a  sagacious  observer  and  an  orig¬ 
inal  thinker.  His  mode  of  putting  the 
commonest  truths  w.as  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  he  had  the  art  of  conveying  a  worhl 
of  meaning  by  two  or  three  arch  words. 
When  Haydon  called  upon  hini  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  and  informed  him 
that  his  intention  was  to  renounce  |>or- 
traits  and  paint  in  the  Michael  Angelo 
style,  Northcote  replied,  in  his  broad  Dev¬ 
onshire  dialect,  “  Why,  your  vather  isn’t  a 
moneyed  man,  is  he  ?” 

Not  long  after  ]\Ir.  Leslie  attained  his 
acadcmic.al  honors,  he  became  known  to 
Lord  Egremont.  This  nobleman  was  en¬ 
gaged  at  eight  and-twenty  to  L,ady  Marla 
Waldegrave,  who,  according  to  her  uncle, 


Horace  Walpole,  broke  off  the  match  be¬ 
cause  her  lover  did  not  show  her  sufficient 
attention.  For  this  he  is  called  by  Wal¬ 
pole  “a  most  worthless  fellow,  and  .us 
weak  and  irresolute  as  he  is  worthless.” 
In  another  letter  he  is  designated  as  “  a 
pitiful  object,”  and  four  yeai*s  afterwards 
he  figures  as  “that  wretch.”  This  is 
hard  language  to  bestow  ujjon  a  man  be- 
c^iuse  he  was  not  ardent  in  love-making. 
Mr.  Le.s!ie  say’s  that  his  nature  was  to  be 
shy  and  taciturn,  and  that  the  lady  j)roba- 
bly  rejecte*!  him  from  not  undei-standing 
his  character.  It  is  more  likely,  from  the 
lasting  r.age  of  her  relatives  when  he  took 
her  at  her  word,  th.at  the  whole  proceeding 
was  a  piece  of  finesse  to  gain  an  object, 
and  that  she  never  intended  to  reject  him 
at  all.  AValftole,  in  fact,  accu.ses  him  later 
of  h.aving  abandoned  Lady  ]\Iari.a,  though 
he  blamed  him  at  the  time  for  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  rupture  without  explaining  that  it 
was  L.ady  .Maria  who  had  abandonetl  him. 
The  freedom  with  which  Lord  Egremont 
8fK)ke  of  the  transaction  shows  .at  least,  as 
Mr.  Leslie  remarks,  that  he  ditl  not  con¬ 
sider  that  the  ill-behavior  had  been  on  his 
side.  The  chief  importance  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  now  is  as  a  specimen  of  the  danger  of 
accepting  the  character  of  any  body’  from 
the  prejudiced,  i)ctulant  pen  of  Walj^le. 
If  we  had  only  known  Lord  Egremont,  as 
we  only  know’  many  other  persons,  from 
the  account  of  this  self-sufficient  chro¬ 
nicler,  w  e  shouhl  never  dream  that  he  was 
the  exact  reverse  of  all  hejs  described — 
not  “  weak  and  irresolute,”  but  a  person 
of  firm  will  and  independent  opinions ; 
not  “  a  w’orthless  fellow”  and  a  wretch,” 
but  one  of  the  most  liberal,  benevolent, 
considerate  men  that  ever  adorned  the 
British  aristocracy.  “  He  is  literally  like 
the  sun,”  w’rites  H.aydon  when  on  a  visit 
to  him  :  “  the  very  flies  at  Petworth  seem 
to  know’  that  the  windows  are  theirs. 
Dogs,  horses,  cows,  deer  and  pigs,  peas- 
antrv  and  servants,  guests  .and  family, 
children  and  parent.s,  all  share  .alike  his 
bounty,  .and  opulence,  and  luxuries.  After 
breakfast  he  walks  aw’ay,  leaving  every 
body  to  take  care  of  themselves,  with  ail 
that  generosity  can  place  at  their  dis{>osal 
entirely  within  their  reach.  There  is 
plenty,  but  not  absurd  profusion — every 
thing  solid,  liberal,  rich,  and  English.  I 
never  saw  such  a  character,  nor  w’ero 
there  ever  m.any.”  On  one  occasion, 
when  Leslie  went  to  Petworth,  he  found 
the  house  full  of  poor  relations  and  pool 
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friends.  A  few  days  before,  4000  people 
had  been  feasted  in  the  park.  The  porter 
and  his  wife  were  dying  of  old  age  in  the 
lodge  of  the  principal  entrance,  and  Lord 
Egreinont  had  the  gates  closed  while  they 
lived,  for  fear  tliey  should  be  disturbed  by 
the  traffic.  His  good  temper  kept  pace 
with  his  benevolence.  Sir  William  Beech- 
ey  said  of  him  that  “  he  had  more  put-up- 
ability  than  almost  any  man,”  and  Mr. 
Leslie  adds  that  people  were  sometimes 
encouraged  by  his  forbearance  to  behave 
with  an  easy  assurance  which  drove  him 
to  order  the  offender  to  leave  the  house. 
In  the  midst  of  his  princely  hospitality  he 
avoided  all  ostentation.  His  liveries  were 
plmn,  and  he  himself  was  sometimes 
mistaken  for  one  of  Ids  own  domestics. 
The  lady’s  m.aid  of  a  guest  met  him  cross¬ 
ing  the  hall  as  the  bell  was  rinring  for 
the  servant’s  dinner.  “  Come,  old  gentle¬ 
man,”  she  exclaimed,  “  you  and  I  will  go 
together,  for  I  can’t  find  my  way  in  this 
great  house.”  He  gave  her  his  arm  and 
led  her  to  the  dinner-table,  very  much,  no 
doubt,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  assem¬ 
bled  servants.  “  Tow,”  he  said  to  her, 
“  dine  here :  I  don’t  dine  till  seven.” 
Such  was  the  “  worthless  wretch”  of 
Horace  Walpole  :  and  to  what  advantage 
does  he  appear  with  his  large  heart,  his 
liberal  hand,  and  his  English  simplicity,  by 
the  side  of  his  finical,  supercilious  detractor. 

A  beautiful  little  grandchild  of  Lord 
Egremout  died,  and  Phillips  was  sent  for 
to  pmiit  her  portrait.  He  was  un.able  to 
go,  and  asked  Mr.  Leslie  to  undertake  the 
office.  This  was  the  origin  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  most  magnificent  patron 
which  modem  art  could  boast  in  the  last 
generation.  The  picture  finished,  Ivord 
Egreinont  paid  him  double  what  he  asked, 
and  shortly  afterwards  gave  hint  another 
commission.  He  left  the  size  and  the  8ul> 
ject  to  the  painter,  and  Mr.  Leslie  re¬ 
warded  his  confidence  by  the  well-known 
“  Sancho  l*anza  in  the  apartment  of  the 
Duchess.”  The  owner  of  Petw’orth  not 
only  desired  to  adorn  his  walls  with  the 
best  productions  of  living  artists ;  ho 
wished  to  benefit  the  artists  themselves, 
and  he  made  his  patronage  subservient  to 
their  interests.  He  inquired  of  Mr.  Les¬ 
lie,  while  “  Sancho  and  the  Duchess”  was 
at  the  Exhibition,  w’hether  he  had  received 
any  order  for  a  similar  work.  On  being 
told  “No,”  he  answered,  “Tlien  paint 
me  a  companion  to  it,  and  if  any  body 
should  wish  to  have  it,  let  them,  and  paint 
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me  another.  I  wish  to  keep  you  employed 
on  such  subjects  instead  of  portraits.” 
This  was  the  spirit  in  w’hich  he  always 
acted.  He  subsequently  wrote  a  note  to 
explain  th.at  he  did  not  mean  to  confine 
Mr.  Leslie  in  the  companion-picture  to  the 
story  of  Don  Quixote.  “  On  the  con¬ 
trary,”  he  said,  “  I  have  never  seen  any 
representation  of  the  Don  that  sittisfied 
me  ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to 
represent  all  the  absurdity  and  ridicule 
of  his  character,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
dignity  of  his  mind  .and  the  grandeur  of 
his  sentiments,  by  painting  only  without 
the  addition  of  language.”  Tliis  single 
observation  is  evidence  of  the  critical  dis¬ 
crimination  with  which  he  re.ad. 

To  Lord  Egreinont,  Mr.  Leslie  seems 
to  have  owed  his  introduction  to  Lord 
Holland.  In  1829  he  painted  his  portrait 
and  th.at  of  his  singularly  lovely  daughter, 
now  Lady  Lilford.  The  charge  for  the 
two  was  sixty  guineas,  and  Lord  Holland 
sent  one  hundred.  “  The  price,”  he  wrote, 
“  even  in  its  amended  shape,  bears  no  pro¬ 
portion  whatever  to  the  value  I  annex  to 
the  w’orks ;  but  it  unfortunately  does  bear 
a  more  correct  one  to  the  sum  that  I  can 
with  any  prudence  devote  to  such  objects.” 
Such  graceful  liberality  speaks  for  itself; 
and  Mr.  Leslie  adds  to  it  the  tribute  “that 
he  was,  without  any  exception,  the  best- 
tempered  man  he  h.ad  ever  known.”  Lord 
Brougham  has  borne  the  very  same  testi¬ 
mony.  “  In  my  whole  experience,”  he 
says,  “  of  our  race,  I  never  saw  such  a 
tem|)er,  nor  any  thing  that  at  all  resem- 
bled  it.”  He  could  hardly  have  received 
a  gre.ater  compliment;  for  though  good 
temper  is  often  ranked  among  common¬ 
place  qualities,  it  ought  to  be  classed 
among  the  highest,  botli  on  account  of  the 
happy  effects  it  produces,  and  the  amount 
of  moral  self-control  which  it  implies.  Of 
the  talent  for  repartee  which  enlivened 
Lord  Holland’s  conversation,  Mr.  Leslie 
gives  this  pleasant  specimen  : 

“  When  Stuart,  the  painter,  died,  an  eulogium 
on  his  character  appeared  in  one  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  papers,  in  which  it  was  said  tliat  he  left  the 
brightest  prospects  in  England,  and  returned  to 
his  own  country,  from  his  admiration  of  her  new 
institutions,  and  a  desire  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
Washington.  On  hearing  this.  Sir  Thomas  Law¬ 
rence  said,  '  I  knew  Stuart  weft  and  I  believe 
tile  real  cause  of  his  leaving  England  was  his 
having  become  tired  of  the  inside  of  some  of  our 
prisons.’  ‘W’^ell,  then,’  said  Lord  Holland, 

‘  after  all,  it  was  his  love  of  freedom  that  took 
him  to  America.*  ” 
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Mr.  Leslie  states  that  Lord  lIollaii«l 
was  fond  of  repeating  the  hoti  mots  of  his 
iinele,  Charles  Fox.  None  of  them  are 
recorded  in  the  liecollectiom;  but  we 
have  instead  a  bon  mot  of  which  Fox  wa.H 
the  subject.  lie  rarely  opened  his  lips  iti 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  for  fear  of 
))rovoking  one  of  his  murderous  retorts; 
and  on  some  body  remarking,  in  allusion, 
we  presume,  to  the  inequality  of  the  great 
debater’s  speeches,  that  he  was  “  Aut 
Cjusar,  aut  nihil,”  Johnson  replied,  “When¬ 
ever  I  have  met  him  he  has  been  nihil.’’' 
Lady  Holland  appears  as  a  wit,  in  company 
with  her  lord.  When  Moore’s  Lalla 
Rookh  came  out,  she  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  him  ;  “  Mr.  Moore,  I  don’t  intend 
to  read  your  lAirry  O'Rourke;  I  don’t 
like  Irish  stories.”  She  had  not  read  it 
two  years  after  it  was  published,  and  then 
she  a.ssigned  as  a  reason  that  it  was  East¬ 
ern,  and  in  quarto.  The  last  objection, 
Moore  told  her,  had  been  long  removed, 
and  he  adds  the  reflection  in  his  Diary, 
“  That  a  jioet  afflicted  with  a  plethora  of 
vanity  wouhl  find  an  occasional  dose  of 
Lady  Holland  an  excellent  cure.” 

Tlie  author  of  Wanerley  obin^ed  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  call  and  see  the  “  Maj’  Day”  of  Mr. 
Leslie  in  1 820 — an  honor  which  so  delight¬ 
ed  the  artist  tliat  in  the  exuberance  of  his 
emotion  he  could  not  touch  his  brush 
again  that  day.  In  1824  he  had  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  being  selected  by  Mr.  Ticknor, 
of  Boston,  to  paint  a  {lortrait  of  the  novel¬ 
ist  himself,  and  he  was  invited  to  Abbots¬ 
ford  for  the  pur|K)8e.  His  account  of  the 
great  man  in  his  home  agrees  with  every 
other  representation  we  have  of  him.  In 
one  slight  incident,  however,  he  .appears 
to  less  than  his  usual  advantage.  Mrs. 
Coutts  was  on  her  road  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
;uid  was  expected  to  arrive  in  time  for 
dinner.  She  traveled  to  Edinburgh  with 
seven  c.arnagcs,  and  though  she  only  took 
oil  three  to  Abbotsford,  she  required  four 
horses  to  each,  and  was  stopped  because 
some  wayside  inn  could  not  furnish  the 
round  dozen.  In  the  mean  while  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  kept  the  assembled  company  fasting 
from  seven  till  nine,  and  might  have  kept 
them  much  longer  if  a  messenger  had  not 
brought  word  that  the  proces.^oii  would 
not  arrive  that  -night.  Several  of  the 
guests  were  ladies,  and  two  of  them  ladies 
of  rank.  They  were  not  ple.a8ed  to  have 
been  so  little  considered,  and  it  would  not 
diminish  their  irritation  at  the  deference 
with  which  a  single  person  had  been 
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treated  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  when 
she  made  her  appearance  in  almost  royal 
state,  attended,  as  ilr.  I..eslie  says,  “  by  a 
lady,  a  doctor,  a  .secretary,  and  I  don’t 
know  how  many  servants.”  The  com¬ 
pany  resolved  to  resist  her  supremacy,  and 
to  mortify  her  by  their  haughtiness. 
Scott  privately  remonstrated  witli  Lady 
Compton,  who  was  one  of  the  offended 
and  oflenders,  and  she  at  once  exerted 
herself  to  restore  good  humor.  She  sat 
down  to  the  piano  to  play  while  Mrs. 
Coutts  sang ;  but  the  concession  c.ame  too 
late.  Mrs.  Coutts  was  .almost  choking 
with  vexation  at  the  slights  she  h.ad  re¬ 
ceived,  and  could  not  utter  a  note.  She 
cut  short  her  visit,  and  when  Stuart  New¬ 
ton,  who  w.as  present,  met  her  a  year 
later,  and  reminded  her  that  he  h.ad  made 
her  acquaintance  at  Abbotsford,  she  an¬ 
swered  :  “  Oh  !  I  remember,  it  was  when 
those  horrible  women  were  there.  Sir 
Walter  was  very  kind,  and  did  all  in  his 
jiower ;  but  I  could  not  stay  in  the  house 
with  them.”  Mr.  Leslie  recounts  the 
broil  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  one  or 
two  inaccuracies  in  the  description  of  the 
scene  in  the  Life  of  Scott.  Mr.  Lock¬ 
hart  sujiposed  that  Mrs.  ('outts  had  l)een 
conciliated  and  had  staid  out  her  time, 
instead  of  leaving  ]»rcmaturely  in  disgust. 
Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  aware 
that  the  first  seeds  of  discontent  h.ad  been 
sown  by  Sir  Walter  himself,  when  he  de¬ 
parted  from  his  ordinary  sense  and  tact  in 
putting  the  j).atience  of  his  guests  to  a 
test  beyond  what  susceptible  and  hungry 
human  nature  could  cheerfully  endure. 
Boileau,  the  French  poet,  said  that  he 
.always  m.ade  a  point  of  being  punctu.al  at 
dinner,  for  he  had  observed  that  tlie  com- 
p.any  spent  the  inteiwal  of  waiting  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  faults  of  the  delinquent ;  and 
it  is  surprising  it  should  not  have  occurred 
to  the  sagacious  novelist  that  in  sacrificing 
every  body  else  to  Mrs.  Coutts  he  was 
doing  her  more  wrong  than  honor,  and 
was  rendering  her  generally  obnoxious. 
Blameless  as  she  was  in  the  business,  it 
was  not  unnatur.al  that  the  incident,  cou- 

filed  with  her  pretentious  retinue,  should 
lave  provokea  the  mistaken  retaliation 
which  “  displaced  the  mirth,  and  broke 
the  good  meeting.” 

In  relating  any  thing  he  had  heard, 
Scott,  says  Mr.  Leslie,  added  touches  of 
his  own  that  were  always  charming. 
“  Why,  Sir  Walter,”  once  interposed  John 
Clerk,  afterwards  Lord  Eldin,  “  that’s  a 
29 
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Btory  of  mine  you’ve  been  telling;  but 
ou  have  so  decorated  it  that  I  scjircely 
new  it  again.”  “  Do  you  think,”  replied 
Scott,  “  I’d  tell  one  of  your  stoiies,  or  of 
any  body’s,  and  not  put  a  laced  coat  and 
cocked  hat  ujHiu  it  ?”  The  laced  coats 
and  cocked  hats  in  which  he  dressed  his 
inexhaustible  store  of  anecdotes  made  him 
a  favorite  in  society  long  before  he  was 
known  to  fame.  Speaking  of  his  laraenes-s, 
he  said  :  “  When  I  was  of  the  age  at  which 
lads  like  to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  girls,  I 
have  felt  some  envy  in  a  btUl-room  of  the 
young  fellows  who  had  the  use  of  their 
legs ;  but  I  generally  found  when  I  was 
beside  the  lasses,  I  had  the  advant.age  with 
my  tongue.”  His  face,  as  is  well  known, 
had  a  heavy  look  wheti  not  animated,  and, 
except  in  the  capacious  forehead,  gave  no 
indication  of  his  gcniu.s,  but  there  was 
more  benevolence,  Mr.  Leslie  states,  in  his 
countenance  than  is  embodied  in  any  por¬ 
trait  which  was  ever  made  of  him.  In 
other  particulars  Chantrey’s  bust  did  just¬ 
ice  to  him,  and  conveys  his  most  charac- 
teiTstic  expression.  “  The  gentle  turn  of 
the  head,”  we  are  told,  “  and  the  lurking 
humor  in  the  eye  and  about  the  mouth 
were  Scott’s  own.”  In  his  walks  he  fre¬ 
quently  pointed  out  the  precise  effect 
which  would  strike  a  painter ;  but,  with 
an  exquisite  |>ercoption  of  the  ^auties  of 
nature,  he  had  little  or  none  for  the  same 
effects  when  transferred  to  canvas.  “  To 
him,”  says  Leslie,  “  pictures  were  interest¬ 
ing  merely  as  representing  some  particular 
scene,  person,  or  event,  and  very  moder¬ 
ate  merit  in  their  execution  contented 
him.  There  were  things  hanging  on  the 
walls  of  his  dining-room  which  no  eye 
possessing  sensibility  to  what  is  excellent 
in  art  could  have  endured.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  music,  also,  his  enjoyment 
arose  chiefly  from  the  asstKjiations  called 
up  by  the  air  or  words  of  a  song.”  A 
strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion  is,  that  he  m.aint.ained  that  the 
bagpipe  was  a  fine  instrument.  Little, 
however,  as  he  estimated  music  by  its  in- 
trinric  qualities,  he  had  a  keen  relish  for 
Highland  melodies  and  military  marches. 
His  face  was  lighted  up  by  the  inward 
delight,  and  his  whole  body  swayed  slight 
ly  in  unison  with  the  tune. 

On  going  one  day  into  the  studio  of  his 
friend  Newton,  Mr.  Leslie  found  Sidney 
t»mitih  sitting  for  his  poitrwt,  his  portly 
•figure  and  convivial  countenance  looking 
.very  like  the  “  Abbot  Boniface”  of  the 
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artist  who  was  painting  him.  Several 
sallies  of  this  jovial  and  witty  ecclesia.s- 
tic  are  related  in  the  Recollections,  and, 
as  a  whole,  give  a  juster  idea  than  any  ex¬ 
amples  which  luive  hitherto  been  pub¬ 
lished  of  the  ordinary  nature  of  his  humor, 
which  consisted  less  in  repartee  tlian  in  a 
grotesque  fancy,  pouring  forth  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  farcical  ideas. 

“  Newton  told  me  that  at  a  dinner-party  at 
Lord  Lyndhurst’s,  at  which  he  was  present,  tlio 
conversation  turned  on  the  custom  in  India  of 
widows  burning  themselves.  Smith  began  to 
defend  the  practice,  asserting  that  no  wife  who 
truly  loved  her  husband  could  wish  to  survive 
him.  ‘But  if  Lord  Lyndhurst  were  to  die, 
you  would  be  sorry  that  Lady  Lyndhurst  should 
burn  herself?’  ‘  Lady  Lyndhurst,’  he  replied, 
‘  would,  no  doubt,  as  Iin  affectionate  wife,  con¬ 
sider  it  her  duty  to  burn  herself,  but  it  would  be 
our  duty  to  put  her  out ;  and,  as  the  wife  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  I.Ady  Lyndhurst  shoidd  not  be 
put  out  like  an  ordinary  widow.  It  should  be  a 
state  affair.  First,  a  procession  of  the  judges, 
and  then  of  the  lawyers.’  ‘But  where,  Mr. 
Smith,  are  the  clergy  ?’  ‘  All  gone  to  congra¬ 
tulate  the  new  Chancellor.’  ” 

The  aversion  entertained  towards  the 
clergy  by  Mr.  John  Allen,  the  factotum  of 
Lord  Holland,  gives  the  point  to  the  next 
extract : 

”  .\t  the  back  of  Holland  House,  a  window  is 
distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  an  iron  grating 
over  it  This  window  communicates  witli  Lady 
Holland’s  bed  room,  and  she  had  it  grated  when 
she  heard  of  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  being 
murdered  in  their  tied  by  a  servant,  who  enterwl 
their  room  through  a  back-window.”  Sidney 
Smith  gave  another  account  of  this  window. 
”  Allen,”  he  said  ‘‘  keeps  a  clergyman  in  confine¬ 
ment  there,  upon  bread  and  water.” 

”  Mr.  Luttrell  mentioned  an  Irish  clergyman 
who  was  much  offended  at  licing  calleil  a  *  plu¬ 
ralist'  and  said,  ‘  if  you  don’t  take  care,  you 
will  find  me  a  duellist'  Smith  took  this  up, 
and  said  :  *  I  suppose  there  is  scarcely  a  clergy¬ 
man  in  Ireland  who  has  not  been  out.  I  ain 
told  they  settle  thc.se  matters  when  the  after¬ 
noon’s  service  is  over.  I  have  seen  a  parson’s 
challenge :  Sir,  meet  me  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  Epiphany.’  ” 

This  ludicrous  piece  of  extravagance 
was  not,  perhaps,  at  the  time  it  w.os  ut¬ 
tered,  entirely  fanciful.  Lord  Byron 
mentions  that  in  the  capacity  of  second 
he  had  prevented  mtiny  duels,  but  that 
the  person  whom  he  found  the  hardest  to 
conciliate,  and  the  most  unwilling  to  fore¬ 
go  the  |irivilege  of  fighting,  was  a  clergy, 
man  ol  the  C’hnrch  of  England.  Tlio 
specimens  which  follow  are  all  good. 
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"  Sidney  Smitl),  after  traveling  for  some  hours  | 
in  a  stage-coach  with  one  other  pa.ssenger  only, 
a  lady,  said,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  to  coach  ; 

‘  We  have  been  some  time  together,  and  I  dare 
say  you  think  me  a  verv  odd  fellow,  and  would 
like  to  know  who  I  am  ?’  ‘  Indeed,  sir,  I  should.’ 

‘  Well,  then,  madam,’  he  said,  as  the  coach 
stopped,  and  he  was  getting  out,  ‘  I  must  inform 
j  ou  that  I  am  the  stout  gentleman  who  was 
seen  by  Mr.  Washington  Irving’s  nervous 
friend.’  ’ 

“  Mr.  Rogers  told  me  that  Smith  received  invi¬ 
tations  to  dine  with  Whitbread  and  with  some  j 
peer  at  the  same  time.  He  accepted  Whitbread’s,  j 
and  wrote  to  the  peer  that  he  ‘  was  engaged  to  | 
dine  with  the  great  fermentator  in  Chiswell 
Street’  But,  putting  his  answers  into  the  wrong 
covers,  his  excuse  to  the  peer  went  to  the 
brewer,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Whitbread  replied, 
‘The  great  fermentator  is  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Smith  for  giving  him  the  preference.’  He  an¬ 
swered  :  ‘  I  have  received  your  ladyship’s  note 
and  kill  myself  on  the  spot'  ” 

‘  Edwin  Landseer  said  to  him :  ‘  With  your 
lovs  of  humor,  it  mast  be  a  great  self-denial  to 
altstain  from  the  theaters.’  ‘  The  managers,’  ^ 
he  replied,  ‘  are  very  polite ;  they  send  me  free  | 
admissions,  which  I  can’t  ase :  and,  in  return,  I  ' 
send  them  free  admissions  to  St  Paul's.’  ”  1 

(icorge  IV,  was  accustomed  to  com- 1 
ment  upon  the  dress  of  Sir  Robert  Reel,  [ 
whose  clothes  never  fitted  him  :  j 

i 

“Smith  accordingly  rcprcsentc<l  the  minister,  j 
when  on  a  visit  at  the  Brighton  Pavilion,  as  be-  ■ 
ing  called  out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ' 
to  attend  his  Majesty  in  what  the  King  sup-  I 
posed  to  be  his  la.st  moments,  his  dinner  having  ^ 
ilisagreed  with  him  in  a  very  alanning  manner. 
Peel  was  much  aflTected,  and  the  King,  after  a 
few  words,  which  he  could  scarcely  utter,  saiil,  , 
‘(Jo,  my  dear  Peel — (lod  bless  you!  I  shall  j 
never  see  you  again :’  and,  as  Peel  tumc»l  to 
leave  the  room,  he  addc<l  fhintly,  ‘  Who  made  I 
that  dres.sing-gown,  my  dear  Peel  ?  It  sits  very  i 
badly  behiml.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow  ! 
Never  employ  that  tailor  again.’  ’’ 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Leslie  said  of  Sidney  • 
Smith  that  he  was  “  the  greatest  disperser  j 
of  humbug  that  ever  lived.”  This  must 
be  accepted  with  the  qualification  that  he ! 
treateil  some  things  as  “humbug”  which  [ 
deserved  and  have  received  the  jirofonnd- ' 
est  homage  of  mankind.  Mr.  Leslie  I 
thought  him  the  best  preacher  of  his  time,  \ 
•and  knew  no  better  sermons  than  those  | 
he  published.  When  the  worthy  and  ac¬ 
complished  artist  pronounced  this  ojiinion,  | 
he  must,  we  think,  have  been  a  stranger  I 
to  the  w'orks  of  the  princijial  English  di- ; 
vines.  ' 

Among  the  intimates  of  Leslie  was 
Rogers,  the  jmet,  who  told  him  that  w  hen  ! 


he  first  grew'  into  repute,  an  officious  gen¬ 
tleman,  vain  of  knowing  every  body,  came 

up  to  him  and  ssiid,  “  Lady - is  dying 

to  be  introduced  to  the  author  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Memory  Pray  let  her 
live,”  he  replied,  and  they  made  their  way 
to  his  alleged  adnnrer.  “Mr.  Rogers, 
Madam,  author  of  the  Pleasure*  of  Me¬ 
mory^'  “  Pleasures  of  wJiat  f"  said  she. 
“I  felt  for  my  friend,”  added  Rogei-s. 
The  poem  which  procured  him  his  lame 
will  not  sustain  it.  Nearly  every  verse  i.s 
a  direct  imitation,  and  sometimes  almost 
a  parody,  of  an  admired  line  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  his  predecessors.  lie  especially 
copied  Goldsmith,  of  whom  he  is  only  a 
faint  and  va)*id  echo.  What  little  beauty 
his  pieces  display  wiis  the  result  of  a  de¬ 
gree  of  labor  which  would  have  enable«l 
him  to  produce  immortal  passages  if  he 
had  possessed  any  genuine  native  ]K>wer. 
Ills  chief  talent  was  his  taste.  Though 
he  could  not  originate,  he  had  a  refined 
appreciation  of  all  that  was  admirable  in 
the  works  of  others.  “  He  was  the  only 
man,”  sjiys  Mr.  Leslie,  “I  have  ever 
known  who  felt  the  beauties  of  art  like  an 
artist.  He  employed  and  always  u])held 
Flaxman,  Stothard,  and  Turner,  when 
they  were  little  appreciated  by  their  coun¬ 
trymen.  The  proof  of  his  superior  judg¬ 
ment  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  nothing  in  his  house  which  was  not 
valuable.  In  mo.st  other  collections,  how¬ 
ever  fine,  I  have  always  seen  something 
that  betrayed  a  want  of  taste — an  indif¬ 
ferent  picture,  a  copy  passing  for  an  orig¬ 
inal,  or  st)mething  vulgar,  in  the  way  of 
ornament.”  He  was  vain  of  his  discrim¬ 
ination,  and  liked  to  detect  merits  W’hich 
had  escaped  every  body  else.  In  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  this  propen.sity  he  was  occasion¬ 
ally  betniyed  into  commending  what  he 
did  not  really  admire.  “  There  are  my 
old  friends  Sir  George  and  Lady  Reau- 
mont,”  said  Word.sworth,  pointing  to 
their  portraits,  at  Leslie’s  house.  “  Rut 
not  a  bit  like,”  interposed  Rogers.  “  You 
look  at  them  because  they  are  a  fine  lady 
and  gentleman,  but  you  don’t  notice  those 
sweet  cottage  children.  Who  painted 
that  charming  picture?”  “Constable,” 
replied  Leslie,  to  the  confusion  of  Rogers, 
who,  strange  to  tell,  was  no  admirer  of 
Constable’s  production.s.  He  had  the 
same  foible  with  respect  to  literature.  “  I 
have  known  him,”  says  Mr.  Leslie,  “  when 
Lord  Holland  w'as  (quoting  with  praise 
something  affecting  in  prose  or  poetry 
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take  up  a  newspaper  and  read  one  of  those 
anonymous  appeals  that  daily  appear 
among  the  advertisements:  ‘If  J.  C. 
will  return  to  the  home  which  is  made 
desolate  by  her  absence,  all  will  be  for¬ 
gotten.’  ‘  There,’  he  would  exclaim, 
‘  is  real  pathos.’  ”  This  intensity  of 
egotism,  and  the  desire  to  render  every 
beauty  subservient  to  his  own  credit, 
made  him  a  far  less  interesting  showman 
than  if  he  had  given  himself  up  to  the 
honest  enjoyment  of  excellence. 

“Those  M'ho  are  disposed,”  says  Mr. 
Leslie,  “  to  think  the  worst  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
assert  that  by  the  severity  of  his  remarks 
he  delighted  in  giving  pain.  I  know  that 
by  the  kindliness  of  his  remarks,  and  still 
more  by  the  kindliness  of  his  acts,  he  de¬ 
lighted  in  giving  pleasure.”  The  second 
sentence,  we  presume,  is  designed  to  qual¬ 
ify  and  not  to  contradict  the  first;  for 
though  a  sensitive  man  himself,  he  was 
not  only  careless  of  wounding  the  feelings 
of  others,  but  evidently  studied  to  be 
satirical.  The  symptoms  of  this  prevail¬ 
ing  humor  are  even  apparent  in  Mr.  Les¬ 
lie’s  kindly  narrative,  which  is  intended 
to  represent  the  favorable  side  of  his  cha¬ 
racter.  A  queer-looking  old  lady,  .as 
broad  as  she  was  high,  and  absurdly 
dressed,  accosted  him  at  a  party.  “  How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Rogers  ?  It  is  very  long 
since  I  have  seen  you,  and  I  don’t  think 
now  you  know  who  I  .am.”  “  Could  I 
ever  forget  you?”  he  replied,  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  emphasis.  The  good  lady  could  not 
be  supposed  to  be  conscious  of  the  gro¬ 
tesqueness  of  her  own  appearance.  She 
misiied  the  sneer,  mistook  it  for  a  compli¬ 
ment,  .and  squeezed  his  hand  with  delight.  1 
On  .another  occasion,  Mr.  Leslie  heard  ! 
him  express  his  surprise  that  the  most  re-  i 
ligious  people  were  often  lou'dest  in  their  | 
abuse  of  the  weather.  “  They  forget,”  he  j 
said,  “  who  sends  it.  And  when  it  is  fine,  I 
if  yon  remark  how  pleas.ant  it  is,  they  .an-  { 
swer:  ‘Yes;  but  we  shall  pay  for  it.’”  I 
It  is  plain  that  the  object  of  Rogers  was  j 
less  to  justify  the  weather  than  to  run  I 
down  religious  people,  or  he  would  not  ^ 
have  imputed  language  to  them  as  a  pe¬ 
culiarity,  which  is  a  common  mode  of 
talking  among  all  classes.  Nor  can  we 
forbear  to  add  that  the  religious  people 
with  whom  Mr.  Rogers  was  in  the  h.abit : 
of  associating  must  have  been  bad  speci- 1 
mens  of  their  order.  The  reflections  we  ! 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  the  ! 
more  pious  part  of  the  world  have  been  in  I 


!  the  spirit  of  the  reply  wliich  Archbishop 
Leighton  gave  to  his  sister  when  she  ob- 
!  served  “  that  the  sea-son  was  extremely 
I  severe  :”  “  But  thou,  O  God !  hast  made 
’  both  winter  and  summer.”  The  friends 
j  of  Rogers  did  not  place  implicit  faith  in 
I  the  sincerity  of  his  own  effusions  of  senti- 
I  ment.  He  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Leslie  a 
j  village  in  the  neighborhoo<l  of  Biighton 
]  that  looked  all  i)eace  and  beauty  in  the 
j  tranquil  sunset.  “  Do  you  see,”  he  said, 
j  “  those  three  lai'ge  tombstones  close  to 
;  the  tower  of  the  church  ?  My  father,  my 
j  mother,  and  my  grandfather  are  buried 
!  there.”  “  Really  ?”  “  No,”  said  he — for 

I  he  h.ad  been  making  these  sacred  associa¬ 
tions  the  theme  for  a  jesting  remark — 
“  but  I  should  like  to  be  buried  there.” 
j  Mr.  Leslie  repeated  the  circumstance  to 
.another  man  of  letters,  who  exclaimed : 

'  “  Wh.at  a  lying  old  r.a.scal !” 

Rogers  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Pet- 
worth,  and  according  to  Mr.  Leslie,  “  the 
beaux  had  little  chance  of  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  belles  when  he  was  in  the 
room.”  This  was  not  alw.ays  the  case 
elsewhere.  In  his  old  age  he  was  annoyed 
at  a  party  because  a  couple  of  lovely 
young  girls  were  the  principal  objects  of 
admiration.  As  they  went  aw.ay^  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  console  himself  for  having 
been  reduced  to  play  a  very  secondary 
part  by  saving  to  Wordsworth  :  “Tliere 
they  go ;  m  a  few  years  they  will  have 
lost  the  beauty  which  is  their  only  .attrac¬ 
tion,  while  we  are  nearly  as  good  as  ever 
we  were.”  “  As  good  as  ever  we  were  !” 
exclaimed  Wordsworth  :  “  speak  for  your¬ 
self,  Bard  of  Memory  !”  Sidney  Smith, 
who  was  standing  by,  was  delighted  at 
the  rebuke,  and  broke  into  one  of  his 
loud  ami  hearty  laughs.  An  acquiescent 
.audience  was  necessary  to  Rogers,  whose 
tranquil  t.alent  did  not  fit  him  to  take  the 
le.ad  among  animated  and  energetic  mind'^. 
He  had  a  budget  of  good  stories,  which 
he  told  with  uncommon  neatness  and 
brevity.  Mr.  Leslie  has  preserved  a  few 
of  them.  “  A  nervous  gentleman  kept  a 
fire-escape  —  a  kind  of  sack  in  which  ho 
could  lower  himself  from  his  window. 
Being  suddenly  awakened  one  night  by 
the  sound,  as  he  thought,  of  the  wheels  of 
a  fire-engine  followed  by  a  tremendous 
knocking  at  the  door,  he  descended  in  his 
8.ack  in  great  haste,  and  reached  the  street 
just  in  time  to  hand  his  M’ife,  who  had 
been  at  the  opera,  out  of  her  carriage.” 
Such  anecdotes,  though  utterly  incredi- 
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l)le,  amuse  like  the  incidents  in  a  farce. 
The  next  t.ale  bears  equally  the  stamp  of 
fiction.  The  body  ot  a  malefactor  who 
Avas  hancred  in  chains  disappeared  in  the 
night.  Nearly  a  fortnight  afterwards  it 
was  again  dangling  in  the  air  and  looked 
as  if  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner.  The  man  on  the  first  occasion 
Avas  not  quite  dead.  A  farmer  and  his 
son  passing  by  heard  him  groan,  took  him 
home  and  nursed  him.  When  he  recoA'- 
ered  they  Avere  awoke  by  a  noise,  and 
found  their  guest  at  his  old  trade — pack¬ 
ing  up  every  article  of  value  in  the  house. 
'Phey  agreed  that  he  would  be  better  re¬ 
turned  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came, 
a!i<l  restrangling  him  they  put  him  back 
into  his  iron  case  on  the  gibbet.  A  trait 
of  Mr.  Rogers’  friend  Maltby,  the  Libra¬ 
rian  of  the  London  Institution,  has  the 
ailviintage  of  being  true  as  well  as  enter¬ 
taining.  lie  was  extremely  absent,  and 
on  the  poet  mentioning  that  he  had  met 
a  lady  who,  after  healing  him  talk,  in¬ 
quired,  “  Isn’t  your  name  Rogers  ?”  Malt¬ 
by  rejoined,  Avith  the  air  of  a  iierson  in¬ 
terested  in  the  result,  “And  was  it?” 
Many  of  the  stories  of  the  Hard  of^Icmo- 
ry  related  to  children.  The  jirettiest, 
says  Mr.  Leslie,  Avas  of  a  little  girl  who 
Avas  a.ske<l :  “  Why  does  every  body  love 
you  so  much?”  “  I  think  it  is,”  she  re- 
))!ied,  “because  I  love  every  body  so 
much.”  The  final  sentence  of  the  lie*'ol- 
Ic'tions  records  an  observation  of  Rogers  : 
“  Those  who  go  to  heaven  will  be  very 
much  surprised  at  the  people  they  find 
there,  and  very  much  surprised  at  those 
they  do  not  find  there.”  This  is  clearly 
a  inutilated  version  of  a  much  older  s.ay- 
ing:  “There  are  three  things  that  Avill 
astonish  a  (’hristian  in  heaven — he  Avill  be 
a-tonished  to  miss  some  Avhom  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  there,  he  Avill  l)e  astonished 
to  see  others  Avhom  he  had  not  expected 
to  find  there,  and  his  greatest  astonish¬ 
ment  of  all  will  be  to  find  himself  there.” 

.\  dinner  AA’ith  the  sister  of  the  j)oet 
brought  Mr.  Le.slie  in  contact  Avith  the 
Countess  of  Cork,  whose  vivacity  in  her 
e.arly  days  had  charmed  Dr.  .Johnson.  It 
Avas’in  1 834  that  the  artist  met  her.  She 
Avas  then,  he  says,  “  old,  infirm,  and  di¬ 
minutive;  dressed  all  in  white,  Avith  a 
white  bonnet,  which  she  Avore  at  table. 
No  doubt  she  had  been  jnetty  in  her 
youth,  and  notwithstimling  her  great  age, 
was  A’cry  animated.  She  was  attended  by 
a  boy-page  in  a  fantastical  green  livery, 


Avith  a  cap  and  a  high  plume  of  black 
feathers.”  She  had  been  an  inveterate 
lion-hunter  from  her  girlhood,  and  when 
her  juvenile  time  Avas  past,  was  glad  to  put 
up  Avith  comparatively  ignoble  prey.  An 
American  negro,  Avho  had  kept  a  little 
school  in  Boston,  and  who  afterAvards 
made  a  good  deal  of  money  at  Hayti,  came 
to  England  somcAA’here  about  1817.  His 
chri.stian  name  Prince  Avas  mistaken  for 
his  title,  and  he  Avas  believed  to  be  a  true 
specimen,  freshly  imported,  of  African 
roy.alty.  He  was  the  great  man  of  the 
season,  and  the  Countess  of  Cork  “  could 
not  have  a  party  Avithout  his  Highness 
Prince  Saunders.”  Once  the  Countess 
and  his  Highness  having  both  of  them 
assemblies  on  the  same  evening,  she  sent 
her  carriage  for  him,  and  he  Avas  carried 
away  in  triumph  from  his  own  guests. 
At  a  conversazione,  at  the  house  of  Sir 
.Joseph  Banks,  where  there  Avas  a  croAvd 
of  distinguished  men,  the  general  object 
of  homage  Avas  the  Boston  negro  school¬ 
master,  Avhose  meager  talents  AA-ere  upon 
a  par  AA’ith  his  ])lebeian  education.  “I 
got  near,”  says  Mr.  Leslie,  “  to  hear  Avhat 
passed  in  his  circle,  and  a  gentleman  with 
a  star  and  ribbon  said  to  him  :  “  What 
surprises  me  is  that  you  speak  English  so 
AA’ell.”  Saunders,  Avho  had  never  spoken 
any  other  language  in  his  life,  boAA’ed  and 
smiled  acceptance  of  the  compliment. 
He  called  one  morning  in  London  upon 
an  American  lady,  Avho  had  last  seen  him 
in  his  native  city,  and  had  sent  him  into 
her  kitchen  to  have  something  to  cat. 
He  noAv  found  her  at  breakfast.  “  With 
extreme  condescension,  as  she  thought, 
she  offered  him  a  cup  of  tea.  ‘  No,  thank 
you,  ma’am,’  he  said,  ‘  I  am  going  to 
breakfast  at  Carlton  House.’  ” 

]SIr.  Leslie  saw  much  of  Bannister  the 
actor  after  he  retired  from  his  profession. 
“  When  I  first  attracted  notice  on  the 
stage,”  said  the  benevolent  old  man  to 
him,  “  I  Avas  told  of  such  and  such  people 
who  Avere  my  enemies ;  but  I  never  would 
listen  to  such  ro|)orts,  for  I  Avas  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  through  life  without  ene¬ 
mies.”  Another  piece  of  practical  AA-isdom 
was  relateil  by  him  to  Constable.  “  They 
say  it  is  my  Avife  who  has  taken  care  of  my 
money  and  made  me  comfortable  in  my 
old  age ;  and  so  she  has :  but  I  think  I 
dL'serve  a  little  of  the  credit,  for  I  let  her 
da  it.”  Yet,  though  he  allowed  her  to 
check  his  extravagance,  he  did  not  alloAv 
her  to  curb  his  generosity.  He  did  good 
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by  stealth,  and  havinj;  canceled  a  l>ond 
for  a  sum  of  money  he  had  lent  a  friend, 
added :  “  Don’t  tell  my  wife.”  lie  had  a 
taste  for  art.  He  said  he  breathed  the 
open  air  in  Constable’s  delicious  ])ictures, 
and  besftjed  to  have  one  in  which  “  he 
could  feel  the  wind  hlowinp:  on  his  face.” 
When  he  called  to  give  the.  commission,  a 
chimney-sweeper  was  at  the  painter’s  door. 
“  What  ?”  said  he,  “  Brother  Brush  !” 

Bannister  mentioned  some  interesting 
li-aits  of  Garrick’s  acting.  He  said  that 
“it  seemed  invidious  to  speak  of  it  in 
comparison  with  that  of  others,  it  was  in 
general  so  superior.  Kean  had  flashes  of 
I)Ower  equ.al  to  him,  but  could  not  sustain 
a  character  throughout  as  Garrick  did.” 
This  coincides  with  the  verdict  of  Sir 
George  Beaumont :  “He  is  before  me  at 
this  instant ;  I  see  his  quick  eye,  and  hear 
the  electric  tones  of  his  piercing  and  rapid 
utterance.  Other  actors  are  men  of  slow 
])roceedings,  but  he  was  like  the  light- 1 
ning.  It  is  quite  im]>ossible  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  sensations  he  conveyed,  | 
whether  ho  chilled  you  with  horror,  or  ; 
convulsed  you  with  laughter.  Other  actors  i 
may  be  compared  to  Otway  or  Rowe,  but  I 
Garrick  alone  was  Shakspearc.”  It  aj)- 
ears  from  the  valuable  memoranda  of  ! 
falone,  which  have  lately  l)een  published  j 
by  Sir  James  Prior,  that  the  slowness  of  j 
which  Sir  George  Beaumont  speaks  was 
the  traditional  elocution  of  the  stage.  A  ' 
stately  pronunciation  interrupted  by  long  i 
pauses  was  tbe  stjuidard  method.  Great  | 
powers  might  be  exhibited  in  this  con-  j 
ventional  kind  of  delivery,  but  nothing  i 
out  of  nature  could  compete  with  the  | 
same  powers  when  exhibited  according 
to  nature.  Lord  Cobhain  who  had  seen  | 
the  famous  Betterton,  declared  that  Gar¬ 
rick  was  infinitely  superior,  and  that  no 
one  before  him  had  attempted  the  lively, 
rapid,  truthful  display  of  passion.  Quin, 
trained  in  Betterton’s  school,  and  with  j 
every  prejudice  in  favor  of  it,  had  yet  the 
candor  to  say  to  George  Selwyn :  “  He  | 
would  not  do  nofc.”  Garrick  as  a  player  | 
has  thus  a  double  claim  to  fame.  He  was 
the  originator  of  the  most  perfect  style  of ; 
acting,  and  he  was  himself  the  finest  mas-  j 
ter  in  this  style  that  ever  appeared.  If  a 
comjietitor  prevailed  for  a  while  from  the  j 
rage  for  novelty — just  as  Opie  at  one  time,  j 
and  Romney  at  another,  drew  sitters  from 
Reynolds — no  one  cotild  long  sustain  the 
contest  with  him.  “  He  instructed  Barry 
in  Romeo,”  said  Bannister,  “  and  after¬ 


wards,  w’hen  Barry  played  it  in  rivalry 
with  him,  he  was  obliged  to  alter  his  own 
manner.  A  lady,  who  had  performed 
Juliet  with  them  both,  said  she  thought 
she  must  have  jumped  out  of  the  balcony 
to  Barry,  and  that  she  thought  Garrick 
would  h.ave  juni|)ed  into  the  balcony  to 
her.”  This  adminible  distinction  marks 
the  superiority  of  Garrick  in  representing 
the  lover’s  ardor,  and  bears  out  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  Bannister  that  the  pupil  was 
eclipsed  in  spite  of  the  disa<lvantage  to 
which  his  teacher  was  put  by  having  to 
compete  in  a  newly  assumed  style  with 
his  own  les.sona!  There  was  the  same 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  Zear,  and  the 
contest  M'as  continued  for  fifty  nights.  It 
was  decided  by  sonic  verses  in  which  the 
respective  capabilities  of  the  rivals  were 
justly  summed  up  in  the  line  : 

“  To  Barry  we  give  loud  applause,  to  Garrick 
only  tears.” 

His  pl.aying  in  the  scone  with  Cordelia 
and  the  Physician  was  considered  by 
Bannister  to  be  the  most  pathetic  ever 
witnessed  upon  the  st.age.  His  very  stick, 
he  said,  acted.  Sir  George  Beaumont 
was  jiresent  one  night  when  the  wig  of 
the  mimic  Lear  fell  from  his  he.ad,  but  so 
completely  were  the  audience  absorbed 
by  the  emotions  created  in  them  b^  the 
matchless  performance  th.at  an  accident 
passed  unnoticed,  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  have  convulsed  the 
house  with  laughter.  One  touch  of  his 
genius  is  apparent  in  the  mere  description 
of  his  manner  of  delivering  the  pas8.ago 
in  which  L(*ar  curses  his  daughter,  and 
wishes,  if  she  proves  jirolific,  th.at  her  in¬ 
fant  may  grow'  up  ungrateful : 

“  That  she  may  feel 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent’s  tooth  it  is 

To  have  a  tliankless  child.  ” 

Tlie  expression  that  “  she  m.ay  feel  ”  ho 
repeated  twice,  and  Laying  the  strongest 
emphasis  ujwn  feei,\\<i  first  raised  his  voice 
in  pronouncing  the  wmrd  to  the  highest 
key,  and  the  second  time  he  sunk  it  to  the 
deej>est  base.  “  Let  this,”  adds  IMr.  Le.s- 
lie,  “  be  tried,  and  the  effect  will  be  at 
once  perceived.”  In  taking  Ic.ave  of 
the  portion  of  the  RecoUertlons  which 
treats  of  the  theater,  we  must  not  omit  the 
pleasantry  of  L.ady  Spencer  when  it  was 
the  fashion  for  the  nobility  to  marry  act¬ 
resses  ;  “  If  my  daughters  don’t  go  off 
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thirt  s<‘:i8on,  I  shall  bring  them  out  on  the 

Btiii'e.” 

In  1833  Mr.  Leslie  emigrated  to  Ameri- 
c.»,  seduced  by  the  temjiting  description  I 
of  an  aj>|K>intment  which  was  otfered  him 
as  “Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  West^Point,  on  the  Hudson 
lliver.”  The  reality  had  scarcely  more 
jesemblanco  to  the  represenUition  than  ; 
the  tumble-down  house  and  neglected  ; 
grounds  of  some  long-deserted  seat  to  the  ^ 
picturesque  ruin  and  wild  romantic  scen¬ 
ery  of  ^Ir.  Robins’  advertisments.  There 
was  one  characteristic  republican  regula¬ 
tion  which  must  .alone  have  driven  any  ' 
gentleman  from  the  |)08t.  The  te.acher 
was  bound  every  Saturd.ay  to  send  in  an  i 
account  of  the  conduct  of  the  cadets.  ' 
Those  who  were  censured  for  misbehavior  { 
appealed  against  the  decision,  and  every  I 
Monday  the  master  had  to  reply  to  these  ^ 
charges  of  injustice.  He  w.as  suddenly 
converted  from  a  judge  into  a  criminal, 
.and  had  to  endure  the  perpetual  ignominy 
of  iMung  put  upon  his  trial  by  all  the  re¬ 
bellions  jmptls  of  whom  he  had  ventured 
to  toll  the  truth  in  his  compulsory  report. 
If  he  wjis  always  .acquitted,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  tiseless ;  if  he  was  found  guilty, 
his  authority  and  self-respect  were  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  in  .any  case  he  had  to  pass 
his  days  in  perplexity,  humiliation,  ami  ' 
broils.  In  addition  to  this  grievance  the  | 
oftico  proved  toilsome,  the  locality  un¬ 
healthy,  the  .accommodation  insufficient. 
He  longed  too  for  the  society  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  artists,  and  ho  was  happy  again  to 
set  sail  for  Kngland  in  April,  1834, 

The  life  of  Mr.  Leslie,  after  his  return, 
glided  on  tranquilly  in  the  exercise  of  his 
delightful  art,  and  the  first  event  to  arrest 
our  attention  is  an  incident  which  he  wit¬ 
nessed  in  July,  1836,  and  which  is  alike 
remarkable  for  the  self-jKissession  shown 
by  the  heroine  of  the  stoiy,  and  the  gal¬ 
lantry  displayed  by  her  deliverer.  The 
circumstances  wore  recorded  by  Mr.  Les¬ 
lie  in  his  journal  at  the  time,  and  a  more 
simple,  vivid,  thrilling  narrative  was  hard¬ 
ly  over  penned  : 

“  In  the  evening  I  took  little  Harriet  and 
Caroline,  with  RelisHJca  and  William  Clark,  to 
the  gardens  of  the  Kyre  .^rms  Hotel,  where 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  fire  works,  etc.  A 
woman  was  to  ascend  a  rope  across  the  gardens, 
three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  sixty  feet  from 
the  ground  at  its  greatest  bight.  She  proi-eedcd 
slowly,  in  consequence,  as  I  afterwards  leamwl, 
of  tlio  rofM;  not  being  sufficiently  tight ;  and 


when  she  was  within  a  short  distance  of  the  end 
she  stopped,  being  unable  either  to  advance  or 
to  go  hack.  The  ascent  had  become  so  steep 
from  the  slackness  of  the  rope,  that  she  could 
not  proceed  a  step  higher,  neither  could  she 
stoop  to  take  hold  of  it  without  throwing  away 
the  balance- pole,  and  had  she  done  that  she  must 
have  fallen.  For  some  minutes  she  continued 
stationary,  her  husband  calling  to  her  from  below 
to  go  back.  1  was  too  far  ofl'  to  hear  her  repl}’ ; 
but  it  was  evident  she  could  not  venture  to  turn 
round.  Her  situation  became  every  instant 
more  perilous;  and  I  was  about  to  leave  the 
ganlen,  fearing  she  would  lose  her  presence  of 
mind,  and  dreading  to  see  her  fall,  and  that  my 
little  girls  should  witness  so  horrid  a  sight  I 
should  mention,  that,  as  it  was  quite  dark,  she 
was  only  made  visible  by  fire-works  exploding 
around  and  below  her.  The  top  of  a  ladder  now 
ro.se  from  the  midst  of  a  crowd ;  hut  when  per¬ 
pendicular  it  was  not  long  enough  to  reach  her 
feet ;  and  there  was  another  dreadful  minute  or 
two  of  suspense,  with  cries  and  screanis  from 
the  crowd.  A  table  was  then  bn>ught  from  the 
inn,  and  the  ladder  placed  on  it,  and  kept  in  a 
perpendicular  position  V>y  two  men  at  the  foot, 
while  another  ascended.  There  w  ere  loud  cries 
of  ‘  don’t  let  the  ladder  touch  the  rope  I’  as  ho 
went  up.  The  top  of  it  rose  hut  a  few  feet 
above  the  rope  ;  and  he  could  use  but  one  arm 
in  saving  her,  as  with  the  other  he  had  to  keep 
hold  of  the  lailder.  H  .seemed,  therefore,  scarce¬ 
ly  possible  that  he  could  help  her.  After  a  few 
moments’  consultation,  he  called  to  the  crowd 
to  stand  from  below ;  and  she  threw  the  balance- 
pole,  and  in  the  same  instant  stooped  towards 
the  ladder,  and,  falling  across  the  rope,  remained 
suspended,  with  one  leg  over  it,  and  her  arms 
holding  to  the  ladder.  It  was  with  some  diffi- 
t  ciilty  that  her  preserver  managed  to  remove  her 
to  the  ladder;  but  as  soon  as  he  did,  she  de- 
I  scended  rapidly,  amidst  the  cheering  of  the 
crowd ;  while  the  gallant  fellow  who  had  saved 
her  secme<i  in  some  danger  himself,  for  he  re¬ 
mained  for  a  short  time  su8(H:iided  by  his  hands 
to  the  rope,  with  only  one  foot  on  the  step  of 
the  ladder.  Hut  he  soon  righted  him.self,  and 
reached  the  ground.  I  askc<l  her  preserver  if 
he  was  relateil  to  her;  he  said,  ‘  No,’ and  that  ho 
was  only  a  servant  He  was  a  fine-looking 
young  man,  and  I  was  told  had  been  a  sailor. 
Having  half-a-sovereign  in  my  pocket,  I  put  it 
into  his  hand.” 

From  this  noble  act  of  the  preserver  of 
the  poor  rope-dancer  we  pass  to  a  very 
different  scene  —  the  coronation  of  the 
(Juecn.  In  order  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
it  was  necessary  to  be  at  the  Abbey  about 
four  ill  the  morning,  and  to  remain  there 
till  four  in  the  afternoon.  InqiOHing  as 
was  the  spectacle,  Mr.  Leslie  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  w'as  not  worth  the  fa- 
ti'/ue.  Hie  day  was  productive  of  future 
results.  He  was  commissioned  by  the 
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Queen  to  paint  a  picture  of  her  in  the  act 
of  receiving  the  sacrament.  He  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  state  that  he 
was  commanded  to  introduce  his  portrait. 
The  Duke  called  upon  the  artist,  and  his 
first  words  were  :  “  You  live  a  great  way 
from  my  house  ;  five  miles  I  should  say.” 
Mr.  Leslie  replied  that  he  did  not  think  it 
was  more  than  three.  “Oh!”  rejoined 
the  Duke,  “you  are  mistaken,  it’s  five 
miles !”  The  artist  offered  to  sjive  him 
the  journey  by  taking  the  picture  to 
Apsley  House.  A  morning  was  fixed  for 
the  purf»ose,  and  the  Duke  greeted  him 
with,  “  Well,  don’t  you  find  it  five  miles?” 
Mr.  Leslie  again  told  him  that  it  was  only 
three,  and  again  the  Duke  repeated : 
“  You  are  mistaken,  it’s  five.”  The  artist 
spoke  by  card,  the  Duke  by  guess,  but 
the  posiliveness  w.as  characteristic.  He 
made  a  still  more  venturous  a.ssertion, 
when  Mr.  Leslie  showed  him  his  figure 
sketched  in  :  “  You  have  made  my  head 
too  large,  and  this  is  what  all  the  painters 
have  done  to  whom  I  sat.  Painters  are 
not  aware  how  very  small  a  part  of  the 
human  form  the  head  is.  Titian  was  the 
only  painter  who  understood  this,  and  by 
making  his  heads  small  he  did  wonders.” 
It  would  indeed  have  been  strange  if 
Titian  had  been  tlie  only  painter  who 
knew  the  size  of  the  human  he.ad,  or  if 
the  wonders  he  did  had  been  due  to  his 
not  exaggerating  it.  Reynolds  was 
rather  prone  to  represent  it  le.ss  than  it  i.s 
in  nature.  He  often  employed  a  pei-son 
by  the  name  of  Toms,  who  was  skillful  in 
his  way,  to  put  both  in  draperies  for  him, 
and  he  once  complained  that  the  dress  did 
not  acc.ord  with  the  he.ad.  “  That,”  ar¬ 
gued  Toms,  “  is  becituse  your  heads  are 
on  a  diminished  scale.’’  Sir  Joshua,  from 
being  deaf,  mistook  his  me.aning,' and  ex¬ 
claimed  with  horror  :  “  What !  do  you  say 
that  I  paint  in  a  little  manner  ?  did  you 
say  mine  was  a  little  manner?”  “No,” 
explained  Toms,  “  but  I  say  that  your 
heads  are  less  than  the  life.”  These  heads 
hung  in  half  the  houses  that  the  Duke 
visited,  and  there  are  none  that  he  must 
have  looked  at  more  frequently  and  ear¬ 
nestly,  both  from  the  extraordinary  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  works  and  the  interest  to  an 
Englishman  of  most  of  the  persons  they 
represent.  With  examples  daily  before 
his  eyes  to  show  that  the  proportions  of 
nature  had  not  at  least  been  exceeded,  it 
is  impossible  to  conjecture  how  he  had 
anived  at  his  sweeping  conclusion,  and 


could  lay  it  down  to  an  artist  as  an  indis¬ 
putable  fact. 

Lord  Melbourne  was  another  of  the 
personages  introduced  into  the  Coronation 
Picture,  and  the  portrait  which  Mr.  J^es- 
lie  painted  with  his  brush  could  nut  out 
vie  in  truth  and  individuality  the  portrait 
which  he  h.as  delineated  with  his  pen  in 
the  Jiecollei'tiom : 

“  ills  head  was  a  truly  noble  one.  I  think, 
indeed,  he  was  the  finest  specimen  of  manly 
beauty  in  the  meridian  of  life  I  ever  saw.  Not 
only  were  his  features  eminently  handsome,  but 
his  expression  was  in  the  highest  degree  intel¬ 
lectual.  His  laugh  was  frequent,  and  the  most 
joyous  possible,  and  his  voice  so  deep  and 
musical,  that  to  hear  him  utter  the  most  ordinary 
things  was  a  plea.sure.  Hut  his  frankness,  his 
freedom  from  affectation,  and  his  peculiar 
humor,  rendered  almost  everything  he  .said, 
though  it  seemed  perfectly  natural,  yet  quite 
original.  He  a.sked  me  how  it  w.a.s  that  Haj)liacl 
was  employed  by  the  Pope  to  paint  the  walls  of 
the  Vatican.  I  said :  ‘  Hecause  of  Ins  great 
excellence.’  ‘  Hut  was  not  his  uncle,  Hramante, 
architect  to  the  pope  ?’  I  replied  :  ‘  I  believe 
Hramante  was  his  uncle.’  ‘  Then  it  was  a  job, 
you  may  bo  sure,’  he  said,  with  his  hearty 
laugh.  I  met  him  at  Holland  House  a  day  or 
two  after  he  ceased  to  be  prime  minister.  He 
was  as  joyous  as  ever,  and  only  took  part  in  tho 
conversation  respecting  the  changes  in  the  Royal 
household  (which  were  not  then  completetl)  to 
make  every  body  laugh.  ‘  1  hear,’  said  a  lady, 

‘that - ,’  naming  a  duke  of  not  the  most 

correct  liabits,  ‘  is  quite  scurrilous  at  not  getting 
an  appointment’  ‘  No,’  said  Ijady  Holland, 

‘  He  can’t  be  scurrilou.s.’  ‘  Well,  then,  he  is 
very  angry.’  ‘  It  serves  him  right,’  said  Loixl 
Melbourne,  ‘  for  being  a  tory.  None  of  tlu-so 
immoral  men  ought  to  be  tories.  If  he  iuid 
to  come  to  me  I  would  not  have  refused  him.’ 

“  He  abased  women  to  Lady  Holland,  and 
called  them  ‘  devils  to  each  other.’  ‘  Hut,’  said 
Lady  Holland,  ‘what  nurses  they  are!  What 
would  you  do  without  women  in  your  illnes.-.es  ?’ 

‘  I  would  rather  have  men  about  me  when  I  am 
ill ;  I  think  it  requires  very  strong  health  to  put 
up  with  women.’  ‘Oh  !’  said  the  lady,  tapping 
him  with  her  fan :  ‘  you  have  liveil  among  such 
a  rantipole  set’  With  all  his  abilities,  his  good 
sense,  and  his  scholarship,  he  did  not  value  art, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  l>ad  opinion  of  mankind. 
Perhaps  what  Lady  Holland  .said  to  him,  when 
he  expressed  his  opinion  of  women,  may  account 
for  his  .small  belief  in  human  goodnes.s.  He  had 
lived  among  a  bad  set” 

The  clrcumst.ance  that  be  had  been  pre¬ 
mier  had  as  much,  we  believe,  to  do  with 
Lord  Melbourne’s  estimate  of  mankiml  a.s 
the  set  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  wit¬ 
nessed  hour  by  hour  the  fawning,  ettVor.t- 
ery,  greediness,  intrigue,  duplicity,  and 
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hypocrisy  wliich  congregate  round  the 
jMjssessors  of  power  and  the  dispensers  of 
patronage,  and  he  fell  into  the  same  mis¬ 
take  that  a  physician  would  commit  if  he 
•were  to  8up|K)se  that  there  were  no 
healthy  peojile  in  the  worhl,  because  he 
was  only  consulted  by  the  sick.  A  nature 
intrinsically  kind  counteracted  the  false 
conclusions  he  drew  from  his  melancholy 
e.v|>erience,  and  he  never  in  practice  be¬ 
came  a  misanthrope.  In  politic.s,  as  he 
confessed,  he  was  sometimes  forced  by 
the  pressure  of  his  i)arty  into  measures 
which  he  did  not  approve,  and  he  has 
been  heard  to  lament  that  the  current  of 
events  had  .separated  him  from  the  Duke, 
for  whose  wisdom  in  civil  aflairs  he  re¬ 
tained  to  the  last  the  profoundest  admira¬ 
tion.  He  called  hi>n  the  watch-dog  of 
the  state,  and  said  that  while  he  lived  the 
house  would  be  safe.  In  the  ordinary 
business  of  life,  where  his  own  sense  had 
umlivided  sway,  nf)body  exhibited  more 
sagacity  than  Lord  3Ielbourne.  His  re¬ 
ply  when  he  was  lusked  to  pension  the  sons 
of  Tom  Moore  is  a  slight  but  char.acteri.s- 
tic  e.vample  of  his  habitual  (luickness  and 
clearness  of  perception:  “  Making  a  small 

tn'ovision  for  young  men  is  hardly  justifia- 
)le  ;  and  is  of  all  things  the  imwt  preju¬ 
dicial  to  thetnselves.  They  think  what 
they  have  much  larger  than  it  really  is,  j 
and  make  no  exertion.  The  young  should 
never  he:ir  any  langtiage  but  this :  You  ' 
have  your  own  way  to  make,  and  it  de- 
]»ends  upon  your  own  e-xertions  whether 
you  starve  or  not.” 

Mr.  Leslie  was  employed  by  the  Queen 
in  1841  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  chri.sten- 
ing  of  tlie  Princess  Hoyal.  The  child  was 
three  months  old  at  the  time,  and  he  had 
never  seen  a*  finer  infant.  The  public,  who 
had  n<>t  seen  her  at  all,  were  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  opinion. 

”  It  wa.s  said  every  where  that  the  Princess 
was  born  blind,  and  by  many  it  wa.s  even  be¬ 
lieved  that  she  was  born  without  feet.  The 
sketch  was  shown  at  a  [)arty  at  Mr.  Moon’s  the 
evening  after  I  made  it,  and  the  ladies  all  said : 

‘  What  a  pity  so  fine  a  child  should  be  entirely 
blind!’  It  was  in  vain  1  told  them  that  her 
eyes  w'ere  beautifully  clear  and  bright,  and  that 
she  took  notice  of  every  thing  about  her.  I  was 
told  that,  though  her  eyes  looked  bright,  and 
though  she  might  appear  to  turn  them  to  every 
object,  it  was  certain  she  was  blind.  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  had  been  add,  two  years  before, 
tl»at  the  Queen  herself  could  scarcely  walk, 
although  I  knew,  from  good  authority,  that  she 
hod  danced  out  a  pair  of  shoes  at  one  of  her 


!  own  balls,  and  when  the  company  thought  she 
bad  retired  for  the  evening,  she  reappear^  with 
a  new  pair.  It  is  by  the  ready  crjjdence  given 
to  such  tales,  that  people  balance  the  account 
between  their  own  lot  and  the  splendor  of  high 
station.  When  the  marriage  between  the  Queen’ 
and  Prince  Albert  took  place,  l>et8  were  laid  in 
the  club-houses  that  in  six  months  they  would 
l>c  living  separately.” 

,  Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  any  eminent  man  might  know  the 
'  ouormotis  amount  of  misrepresentation  in 
the  world  by  the  quantity  of  lic.s  which 
were  told  of  himself,  'Flic  curious  thing 
is,  that  though  jteoplo  on  most  subjects 
.  become  wiser  by  experience,  they  are 
never  rendered  less  credulous  by  the  fal¬ 
laciousness  of  scand.alous  rejwrts.  Like 
London  fogs,  .as  fiist  as  one  invention  is 
disjKjrsed  another  rises. 

I  Of  the  remaining  eminent  characters 
who  have  found  a  place  in  Mr.  Leslie’s 
j  charming  gallery  of  portraits  we  can  now 
I  say  nothing,  nor  have  we  space  to  enter 
I  upon  the  skillful  history  of  his  pictures 
I  and  artist  life  which  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  h:i.s 
I  drawn  up  ;  but  we  c.an  not  forbear  to  give 
'  ill  an  abridged  form  the  general  summary 
j  of  his  qualities  as  a  painter,  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Editor  with  his  usual  force 
and  distinctness : 

“  How  keenly  and  genuinely  he  loved  books 
is  evident  from  his  choice  of  .subjects  from  first 
to  last  When  we  recall  his  picturc.s  it  is  in 
ciinncction  with  f^iakspeare,  Cervantes  and  Le 
Sage,  Moliere,  Addison,  Sterne,  Fielding,  and 
Smollett  These  were  the  works  his  father 
loved :  and  on  such  strong  and  nutritious  lite¬ 
rary  food  young  Leslie  was  reare<l.  As  an  il¬ 
lustrator  and  pictorial  emlK)dier  of  other  men's 
conceptions,  he  ranks  among  the  first — if  not 
as  the  very  first — of  English  painters.  So  en¬ 
tirely  true  and  subtle  is  his  rendering  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  expression,  so  fine  his  appreciation  of 
his  author's  sentiment,  so  thorough  tils  rclisii 
for  the  subject  in  hand,  that  his  pictures  seem 
to  me  quite  to  escape  the  charge  so  justly 
brought  against  pictures  taken  from  books,  Unit 
tlicy  weaken  instead  of  strengthen  our  concep- 
1  tion  and  enjoyment  of  the  scene  represented. 
In  his  choice  of  subjects  fi-om  his  favorite  au¬ 
thors,  I  fancy  one  may  trace  tlic  same  hearty 
and  intimate  appreciation.  He  docs  not  pick 
out  his  incidents  only  or  mainly  because  they 
admit  of  picturesque  costume,  effective  grouping, 
or  Stirling  and  varied  action,  but  because  they 
refiect  the  inner  and  more  subtle  sentiment  of 
,  the  play,  or  novel,  or  poem  which  furnishes 
them.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  our 
^  liking  and  appreciation  of  the  Duchess  in  Dm 
\  Quixote  must  be  permanently  hightened  after 
we  have  learned  to  enjoy  her  higli-bred  humor 
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and  courteous  grace  from  Leslie's  picture  of  her, 
after  we  hare  caught  that  radiant  but  restrained 
half-sinile,  so  exquisitely  contrasted  with  the 
broad  and  boisterous  merriment  of  the  attend¬ 
ants  —  the  mulatto  girl,  above  all — and  the  bil¬ 
ious  contempt  on  the  starched  vinegar  face  of 
the  Duenna. 

“  In  selecting  the  most  salient  merits  of  this  | 
painter,  I  am  only  echoing  the  general  verdict 
when  1  pitch  first  upon  his  power  of  rendering 
character,  under  the  guidance  of  that  chasten- 
ing  go<sl  taste  which  can  treat  even  coarse  sub¬ 
jects  without  vulgarity,  and  makes  even  odious 
incidents  tolerable  by  redeeming  glimpses  of 
humanity  and  good-feeling.  In  his  ‘  Reading 
of  the  Will,’  from  Roderirk  Random,  (1846,) 

I  would  note  in  illustration  of  the  latter  charac¬ 
teristic,  the  real  grief  of  the  little  girl  at  the 
window — the  one  personage  in  that  assemblage 
of  sharking  fortune-hunters  who  is  thinking  of 
tlie  dea<l  with  regret  She  is  unnoticed  by  the 
rest  of  the  characters,  and  might  easily  escape 
observation,  so  unobtrusively  is  she  introduced. 
But  once  seen,  she  leavens  the  whole  scene  with 
that  salt  of  human  kindness  which  without  her 
would  be  wanting,  even  in  presence  of  the  bluff 
honesty  of  Lieutenant  Bowling  and  the  innocent 
unconcern  of  little  Roderick.  There  are  few  of 
the  painter’s  pictures  in  which  he  does  not  con¬ 
trive  to  introduce  some  such  touch  to  make  us 
love  him  and  feel  kindly  towards  our  kind. 

“  .\nothcr  charm  in  Le-slie’s  work  is  the  in¬ 
born  and  genuine — ^if  often  homely-— beauty  and 
grace  of  his  women.  Speaking  from  my  own  feel¬ 
ing,  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  parallel,  for  this 
quality,  his  Perdita  in  the  Sheepshanks’  picture, 
or  his  Beatrice  in  the  Collection  of  Mrs.  Gibbons. 
But  all  his  women,  even  the  humblest,  have  as 
much  beauty  as  is  compatible  with  their  class, 
character,  and  occupation.  This  beauty  never 
degenerates  into  the  meretricious  or  the  tawdry. 
It  is  eminently  the  real  and  work-day  charm  of 
human  flesh  and  blood ;  whether  it  be  refined 
and  high-bre<l,  as  in  the  Duchess  in  Don 
Quirote,  or  the  ladies  of  T/te  Rape  of  the 
Lork  ;  or  simple  and  naive,  as  in  the  Perdita ; 
or  rustic  and  blowsy,  as  in  the  Mopsa  and  Dor¬ 
cas  ;  or  ripe,  melting,  and  provocative,  as  in  the 
Widow  Wadman.  Closely  akin  to  this  senti¬ 
ment  of  genuine  womanly  loveliness  is  Leslie’s 
intense  feeling  for  the  domesticities.  No  mother, 

I  should  think,  can  see  that  little  picture  of  his 
in  which  a  lovely  voung  woman  nestles  her  face 
in  the  chubby  neck  of  the  crowing  Ijaby  on  her 
knee,  without  a  thrill  of  maternal  love  at  her 
heart.  But  whatever  he  has  done  in  this  way  is 
free  from  all  mawkishness:  there  is  no  tout¬ 
ing  in  the  ‘  deep  domestic,’  as  a  good  salable 
article  for  the  market  In  this,  as  in  all  he  did, 
gtx>d  taste  has  chastened  and  checked  Leslie’s 
jHjncil. 

^  **  How  genuine  all  these  qualities  were  in 

Laslie  is  best  shown  by  his  life,  and  by  his  cha¬ 
racter,  as  indicated  in  his  conversation  and  his 
writing.  How  could  he  be  other  than  truthful, 
lovely,  charitable,  and  tasteful  in  his  pictures, 
who,  in  his  home,  as  in  society,  in  his  teaching 


as  in  his  conduct  was  habitually  sincere,  affec¬ 
tionate,  equable,  thoughtful  of  others,  tolerant, 
loving  to  dwell  rather  on  the  good  than  on  the 
bad  about  him?  It  would  be  well  if  there  were 
more  lives  that  should  show  so  exact  a  parallel 
of  good  attributes  in  the  workman  and  his 
works. 

“I  am  very  imperfectly  qualified  to  pro¬ 
nounce  on  the  technical  merits  and  demerits  of 
Leslie  as  a  (minter.  I  venture  what  I  say  on 
this  point,  subject  to  the  correction  of  better- 
informed  judges.  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  he 
had  not  by  nature  the  gift  of  color,  and  never 
quite  made  up  for  this  want  by  self-cultnre. 
The  color  of  his  earlier  works  is  mellower  and 
richer  than  that  of  his  later  ones.  Failing  sight 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  ;  but 
it  may  also  be  partly  due  to  a  natural  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  effort  after  alien  perfections  in  one  who 
has  8uccee<led  in  winning  public  favor  by  the 
qu.alities  which  arc  natural  to  him.  From  about 
1819  to  1838,  judging  from  the  pictures  I  h.avo 
had  opportunities  of  examining,  Leslie  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  at  his  best  as  a  colorist.  Ilis 
pictures  painted  after  1838  exhibit  an  increa.sing 
tendency  to  opacity  and  chalkiness,  though  he 
ever  and  anon  escapes  from  these  besetting  sins ; 
and,  as  in  his  Beatrice,  (1850,)  paints  a  head  as 
perfect  in  the  softness  of  its  texture  and  the 
pearliness  of  its  tone  as  the  most  exacting  critic 
could  require. 

“  But  making  every  allowance  for  such  occa¬ 
sional  felicities,  I  fear  it  must  l>e  admitted  that 
Leslie  was  nut  a  great  colorist ;  whether  one 
considers  tlie  quality  of  his  tints,  in  themselves, 
or  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  them  in  com¬ 
bination.  This  was  not  for  want  of  honest  ef¬ 
fort,  for  no  man  ever  labored  more  strenuously, 
by  observation  and  practice,  to  rcpro<luce  the 
true  effects  of  light,  or  knew  better  what  these 
ought  to  be,  or  more  enjoyed  them  in  the  works 
of  other  masters. 

“  And  if  Leslie’s  pictures  lack  the  peculiar 
charm  of  color,  so  they  arc  not  marked  by  any 
special  dexterity  of  manipulation.  There  is 
none  of  what  Hazlitt  called  *  the  sword-play’  of 
the  pencil  about  him.  But  against  thc.se  tech¬ 
nical  defects  we  must,  I  think,  set  off  a  rare 
feeling  for  all  of  atmospheric  effect  that  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  color :  I.«slie’8  pictures  are  full  of 
air :  we  can  breathe  in  them,  and  walk  about 
among  his  gn)ups,  and  retire  into  his  distances. 

“  Of  composition  he  seems  to  me  a  master, 
quite  as  happy  in  the  disposition  of  his  person¬ 
ages,  and  in  their  combination  with  the  still  life 
of  his  scene,  as  in  the  rendering  of  cliaractcr  by 
face  and  action.  As  a  draughtsman,  too,  his 
merit  seems  to  me  of  a  very  high  order.  Very 
few  painters  have  made  so  go^  a  use  of  the 
model — getting  reality  and  life  from  the  living 
sitter,  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  ideal  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  painter.  His  pictures  arc  quite  free 
from  all  suggestion  of  uie  masquerade  ware¬ 
house  or  the  okl  furniturc-.sliop.  He  is  a 
thorough  master  of  pcrs|>cctive,  and  has  seldom 
been  exceeded  in  taste  with  which  he  se¬ 
lects  his  accessories,  and  the  well-considered  d»- 
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grcc  of  finish  with  which  he  paints  them.  In 
this,  as  in  his  conceptions  of  incident  and  cha¬ 
racter,  guiding  good  taste  is  every  where  appa¬ 
rent. 

“  His  choice  of  materials  and  his  modes  of 
work,  I  learn  from  high  professional  authority, 
were  of  the  honestest.  There  is  no  fear  of  Les¬ 
lie’s  pictures  falling  into  ruin  from  the  resort  to 
ill-considered  or  reckless  means  of  immediate 
efri-ct.  His  method  of  painting  was  eminently 
solid,  simple,  and  straightforward. 

“  I  sincerely  believe  that,  when  the  pictorial 
art  of  our  time  comes  to  be  classed  with  that 
which  preceded  and  that  which  will  follow  it, 
Leslie’s  name  will  stand  honored,  for  the  pre¬ 
vailing  presence  in  his  works  of  good  taste, 
truth,  character,  humor,  grace,  and  kindliness, 
and  for  the  entire  absence  of  that  vulgarity, 
bravado,  self-seeking,  trick,  atid  excess,  which 
are  by  no  means  in.separable  from  great  attain¬ 
ments  in  painting,  and  which  the  conditions  of 
modern  art  are  but  too  apt  to  engender  and  to 
foster.” 

In  every  word  of  this  discriminating 
character  we  lieartily  concur.  The  i>aint- 
er  and  the  man  were  truly  of  a  piece,  in- 
sonuich  that  those  who  were  attracted  to 
l»im  by  their  admiration  of  his  art  were 
sure  to  contract  an  e(jual  admiration  of 
himself.  He  did  not  win  lavor  by  seek¬ 
ing  it,  for  he  never  appeared  to  sj^ak  a 
word  or  perform  an  action  for  a  selfish  or 
pt-rsonal  end.  He  prevailed  by  the  gen- 


I  nine  force  of  his  upright  and  benignant 
I  nature,  of  his  refined  and  unaflected  man- 
I  tiers,  his  polished  and  intelligent  conver- 
i  .salion.  He  had  a  keen  appreciation  of 
1  excellence  of  every  kind.  His  delightful 
i  Handbook  for  Painters  shows  how  ca¬ 
tholic  were  his  tastes  in  his  own  calling, 
and  how  far  removed  he  was  from  the 
presumptuous  narrowness  of  critics  like 
Mr.  Kuskin,  who  can  only  see  a  few  of 
the  beauties  of  art,  and  who  deny  the 
merits  which  their  own  deficiencies  of 
mind  and  eye  do  not  pennit  them  to  un¬ 
derstand.  To  any  thing  like  envy  JMr. 
Leslie  was  a  total  stranger.  His  high  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  pictures  of  his  colempo- 
rai  ies  rather  led  him  to  over-praise  than 
under-rate  them.  It  was  the  same  with 
resjiect  to  persons.  He  valued  them  for 
what  was  good  in  them  instea^l  of  disliking 
them  for  what  was  bad — was  very  kind  to 
their  virtues,  and  more  than  a  little  blind 
to  their  defects.  It  is  as  a  p.ainter  that  he 
w'ill  live  ;  but  it  will  add  to  the  enjoyment 
with  which  generations  to  come  will  gaze 
at  his  charming  works  to  know  that  they 
are  a  true  reflection  of  the  man,  and  that 
the  amiability,  tenderness,  grace,  simplic¬ 
ity,  and  mind  Avhich  look  out  from  his 
canvas  were  the  habitual  characteristics  of 
1  Charles  Robert  Leslie. 


rrom  the  British  Quarterly 

MCLEOD’S  EASTERN  AFRICA.* 


In  the  days  of  early  oceanic  discovery, 
when  every  eye  w'as  turned  to  “  the  gor¬ 
geous  East,”  Eastern  Africa  was  a  region 
on  which  the  popular  mind  dwelt  with  an 
interest  scarcely  less  absorbing  than  that 
awakened  by  “  the  faire  land  of  Ind,”  or 
the  vast  and  mysteiious  territories  of  “  the 
Great  Cham.”  It  was  in  Eastern  Africa 
that  the  scholar  exi>ccted  to  find  the  mar¬ 
vels  related  by  Pliny  and  Solinus,  and  the 
mariner,  too,  unlearned  in  book  lore,  those 
equally  astounding  marvels  which  old  ro- 

*  Travel*  in  Eantern  A  frira  ;  iw/A  the  Narra¬ 
tive  of  a  Retidenre  tn  jimambique  By  Lvoss 
McLbod,  Esq.,  F.R.O.S.,  late  I1.H.M.  CoDsnl  at 
Mozambique.  Two  voluuiea.  London :  Hurst 
and  Blackett.  ISttO. 


mance,  in  the  homelier  guise  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  tale,  had  handed  down  to  him.  There 
was  the  phenix  and  her  fragrant  pyre, 
and  there  grew  the  precious  spices  that 
built  it  up ;  and  although  fable  told  of 
“  men  whoso  heads  did  grow’  beneath 
their  shoulders,”  and  of  a  dog-headed  n.a- 
tion  too,  and  reveled  in  stories  of  mighty 
griffins  and  flame-breathing  dragons,  still 
the  griffins  watched  over  the  costly  spices, 
and  the  dragons  dug  out  “  the  good  red 
gold.”  And  then,  beyond  those  belts  of 
scorching  sand  were  gardens  of  surpassing 
loveliness,  and  fountains  of  strange,  mag¬ 
ical  jK)w’er,  while  abundantly  strewn  over 
the  stony  wastes  and  barren  sands  were 
precious  gems,  each  worth  a  king’s  ran- 
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8om — even  the  almost  priceless  diamond, 
and,  costliest  of  all,  the  carbuncle  with  its 
unhorrowed  light. 

Hut  although  the  eai’liest  discoverers  did 
not  find  those  marvels  with  which  an  im¬ 
aginative  age  sought  to  disport  itself,  still 
wonders  enough  did  Vasco  de  Gama  and 
his  a<lventurou8  company  behold,  when, 
after  rounding  the  Cape  of  Storms — gaz¬ 
ing,  for  the  first  time,  on  its  mighty  hight 
— they  swept  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  and  anchored  at  Mozambicpie  and 
Mombas;  for  there  they  found  countries 
of  wide  extent,  stretching  far  inland,  of 
vast  wealth,  of  high  civilization,  too. 
Stone-built  cities,  defended  by  formidable 
artillery,  with  a  population  arrayed  in  silks 
and  jewels,  and  there  were  fleets,  supplied 
with  astrolabe  and  chart  and  comp.ass,  and 
]K)rt8  from  whence  gems  and  gold,  and 
ivory  and  spicery — all  that  poetic  wealth 
of  the  Easteni  world — were  sent  forth  in 
pmfusion  never  dre.amtof  by  the  northern 
adventurer.  No  wonder  was  it  therefore 
th.at,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  imagination  of  our  forefathers  dwelt 
on  E;istern  Africa,  as  well  as  on  the  more 
distant  regions  of  the  Great  Mogid,  and 
in  their  dream  of  the  countless  gains  of 
Eastern  commerce,  gave  slighter  hee<l  to 
the  tales  of  W estern  discovery,  although 
these  Udd  of  the  mighty  Amazon,  .and  its 
wonders  of  flower  .and  fruit — even  of  El 
Dorado  and  its  golden  glories.  It  was  to 
bring  the  wealth  of  the  East  nearer,  that 
the  north-w'cst  passage  was  attempted ; 
and  all  the  dangers  of  the  polar  seas  were 
braved  ag;un  and  again  by  our  bold  ma¬ 
riners,  that  not  only  Calicut  and  Cam- 
balu,  but  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique  might 
yield  their  precious  stores  to  the  English 
trader. 

But  during  the  seventeenth,  .and  esj>e- 
cially  during  the  eighteenth  century.  East¬ 
ern  Africa,  with  its  commerce,  faded  fi-om 
the  jmpular  mind,  until  it  was  well-nigh 
forgotten.  All  its  most  valuable  capabili¬ 
ties  lay  useless  in  the  hands  of  a  nation 
utterly  incapable  of  profiting  by  them, 
and  Portugal,  while  she  neglected  these 
advant^es  herself^  suffered  no  other  peo¬ 
ple  to  participate  in  them.  Meanwhile, 
English  enterprise  had  found  out  fresh 
channels  of  commerce ;  flouri.shing  colo¬ 
nies,  too,  sprang  up  in  the  New  World; 
and  when  to  supply  labor  for  these  colo¬ 
nies  the  slave-trade  was  established,  it  was 
to  Guinea — to  the  coast  of  Western  Africa 
— that  the  slave-dealer  looked  for  his  sup¬ 


ply.  It  is  curious,  when  turning  over  the 
records,  to  perceive  all  along  the  progress 
of  the  long  debates,  and  speeches,  and  w.ir 
of  p.amphlets,  how  completely  Eastern 
Africa  and  its  slave-trade  is  ignored,  .al¬ 
though  for  two  hundred  years  Portugal 
had  supplied  French  and  Spanish  America 
from  thence.  Indeed,  so  completely  had 
the  coast  of  Ea.stern  Africa,  and  its  mightv 
capabilities  of  a  flourishing  and  blameless 
exf)ort  trade,  been  forgotten,  that  when 
Mr.  Salt,  just  fifty  ye.ans  ago,  published 
the  account  of  his  visit  to  Mozambique, 
our  fathers  read  it  with  the  same  kiiul  of 
interest  they  read  Barrow’s  travels  in 
CafTreland  ;  for  both  regions  were  equally 
unknown  to  them,  and  equ.ally  miimport- 
.ant.  What  was  that  moan  Portuguese 
settlement  to  them?  What  indeed  was 
Mauritius  and  Aden  and  Suez  to  them 
tluin  ? 

About  thirty  years  ago,  however,  Cap¬ 
tain  Gwen,  by  direction  of  Government, 
made  a  survey  of  the  whole  co.ast,  ami 
probably  from  that  time  some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  Eastern  Africa  was  formed. 
But  ere  long  the  overland  passage  to 
Indi.a,  and  still  later.  Dr.  Livingstone’s 
important  dis<‘overies  along  the  Zambesi 
— that  m.agnificent  highway  fir  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Central  Africa — pointed  imme¬ 
diate  attention  to  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing  jirotection  to  the  trade  that,  so  obvi¬ 
ously,  would  soon  be  ojiened  along  the 
coast. 

As  a  preliminary  step  in  this  direction, 
and  also  to  detect  and  oppose  the  slave- 
trade  surreptitiously  carried  on  by  the 
Portuguese  residents  on  the  co.ast,  Mr. 
McLeod  was,  three  years  ago,  ajijiointed 
consul  at  Mozambhiue.  The  narrative  of 
his  tr.avels  and  sojourn  among  these  Mo¬ 
zambique  slave-dealers  is  contained  in  the 
two  very  interesting  volumes  to  which  we 
are  about  to  direct  the  reader’s  attention, 
and  which  are  dedicated  “to  the  mer¬ 
chants  .and  members  of  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  by 
the  author,  who,  “  impressed  with  the 
conviction,  that  from  the  most  remote 
time,  civilization  and  Christianity  have 
been  best  promoted  by  commerce,”  is 
.anxious  to  liberate  Africa,  by  pointing  out 
the  m.any  channels  for  legitimate  trade 
which  the  whole  sea-board  of  Eastern  Af¬ 
rica  can  supply. 

On  the  sixth  of  December,  1856,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McLeod  embarked  on  board  the 
Koyal  Mail  scre^’-steamer  Ireland,  for  the 
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Capo  of  Goo«l  Hope ;  and  tlie  rceoption 
he  met  on  Ijis  arrival  M'hon  he  wa.s  discov¬ 
ered  to  be  a  “  Government,”  and  the 
many  confests  he  had  with  the  chief  offi¬ 
cer,  head-steward,  and  sundry  subordi- 
nates,  are  very  humorously  told.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  “  \y.  S.  L.,”  whose  initials  in 
glaring  yellow  are  allowed  to  blot  “  the 
ensign  of  Old  England,”  being  compelled 
to  carry  a  certain  number  of  government 
]».asst*ngei-8  in  the  steamers  which  carry 
the  mails,  “  hating  .all  governments,”  .as 
the  bedroom  steward  remarked,  always 
took  care  to  give  them  the  most  W’retched 
accommodations  and  the  worst  cabins  in 
the  vessel.  Certainly  the  accommoda 
tion  offered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLeo<l  was 
b:id  enough  for  a  gentleman,  but  utterly 
unfitted  for  a  lady.  The  re.ady  under¬ 
steward  had,  however,  his  answer  at  hand : 
“  Yon  see,  sir,  all  ‘  Governments’  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  gentlemen  ;  ‘  Governments’ 
are  not  supposed  to  be  married.”  As 
there  was  no  remedy,  a  carpenter  w'as 
hired,  and  “  with  .an  outlay  of  about  three 
pounds,  our  state-room  w%as  made  tenant.a- 
ble.”  .\t  length,  after  many  annoy.ances 
and  del.ays,  on  a  beautiful  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  the  Ireland  weighed  anchor,  with  a 
fiiil  complement  of  passengers  bound  to 
Indi.a,  most  of  them,  alas  !  never  to  return. 

“Of  the  numerous  passenpers  paring  that 
deck,  and  thinking  of  those  who  would  miss 
them  at  the  accustomed  hearths  as  the  long 
winter  evenings  set  in,  how  few  were  destined 
to  return  to  the  home.s  they  loved  so  well ! 
Some  of  the  brave  men  who  talked  so  lightly 
then,  and  tried  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits 
of  their  fair  c  mipanions.  were  to  be  sorely  tried 
in  a  distant  clime,  and  to  fall  glorioii.sly,  strug¬ 
gling  to  retain  India  for  the  land  of  their  birth. 
Wives,  going  to  their  longing  husbands,  were 
destincil  never  to  meet  them,  or  only  in  danger 
or  in  death.  Longing  hearts  were  on  their 
way  to  be  wedded  to  those  whose  troth  had  been 
pliglitcd  many  ye.ar8  before;  girls  blooming 
into  womanhiwd,  bound  for  their  unknown  jour¬ 
ney  in  the  F^st,  were  soon  to  find  rest  in  death. 
The  majority  of  the  passengers  were  journeying 
to  India,  then  on  the  eve  of  rebellion.  I..oving 
wife,  gallant  soldier,  blooming  maiden,  and 
almost  lisping  childhood,  were  destined  to  take 
part  in  that  awful  tragedy,  the  acts  of  which 
may  never  be  told.  Not  one  fourth  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  in  the  Ireland  on  that  voyage  are  now 
living.” 

Very  singularly,  altboucrh  enjoying 
most  jilcasant  companionship  together, 
and  .although,  for  great  part  of  the  voy¬ 
age,  they  had  “  fresh  gales  and  a  prosper- 


!  ous  se.a,”  Mr.  McLeod  remarks,  that 
although  he  had  traveled  much,  “be 
I  never  met  with  a  party  of  ladies  who  had 
such  a  strong  presentiment  of  coming 
evil.  There  seemed  to  be  a  dread  not 
only  of  the  voyage  itself,  but  even  of 
going  to  Indiii,  although  they  were  then 
on  their  w’.ay  to  those  they  loved  best  on 
earth.”  Still,  very  pleasant  might  their 
voyage  have  beeii,  but  for  the  gross  mis¬ 
management  of  the  stewards.  The  poul¬ 
try  died  by  dozens  from  starvation  ;  two 
thousand  gallons  of  fresh  water  ha<l  been 
spoiled  ;  and  not  a  bottle  of  soda-water 
was  to  be  ha<l  after  having  been  ten  days 
at  sea!  No  wonder  was  it,  therefore, 
th.at  the  passengers,  on  the  thirty-first  of 
Janu.ary,  joyfully  landed  at  Cape  Town, 
'  Mr.  JIcLeod  bestowing,  as  he  quitted  the 
Ireland,  the  interpret.ation  of  “the  Worst 
Steam  Line,”  on  the  “three  talismanic 
letters  W.S.L.” 

The  Ireland  shortly  after  proceeded  to 
Calcutta  with  her  ill-fated  passengers 
bound  thither;  and  Mr.  McLeod,  while 
awaiting  a  conveyance  to  Mozambique, 
visited  various  loc.alitles  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Toavu,  making  inquiries  into  the 
state  .and  ])rospects  of  its  trade  and  com- 
;  merce.  He  gives  a  favorable  view  of  the 
;  w’ine-trade,  which  he  thinks  with  greater 
;  care  in  the  })roduction  of  the  wine,  and 
with  the  farther  .advantage  of  new  and 
better  roads  for  its  conveyance,  may  be¬ 
come  of  very  great  importance.  “  The 
export  of  wine  from  the  C.ape  has  incre.as- 
ed  from  106,067  gallons  in  1854,  to  797,- 
092  g.allons  in  1857  ;  while,  in  consequence 
!  of  the  failure  of  the  grape  in  Europe,  the 
!  price  has  increa.sed  threefold  —  a  cask  of 
C.ape  Avine,  formerly  purchased  in  England 
for  £1 8,  now  fetching  £54.”  The  “  earthy 
j  taste,”  so  generally  complained  of,  and 
I  which  is  a  serious  deteiioration  of  a 
I  wine  otherwise  excellent,  from  its  j»uri- 
I  ty  and  absence  of  alcohol,  “  is  not  inher- 
’  ent  in  the  grape,  but  simply  the  effect  of 
the  red  dust  of  the  district more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  manufacture  of  the  wines  will 
therefore,  it  is  hoped,  obviate  this  defect. 
Mr.  McLeod  visited  the  vineyard  from 
whence  the  Constantia  is  produced.  It  is 
believed  to  be  producible  only  there,  the 
soil  being  of  a  peculiar  qu.ality,  while  the 
,  grape  which  is  used  to  give  it  the  soft 
pink  color  is  grown  in  another  part  of  the 
estate  especially  set  apart  for  it,  and  which 
■  appeared  dry  and  stony.  The  Cape  pro- 
i  duces  also  wool  and  hides,  and,  more  late- 
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ly  still,  flour,  not  only  sufficient  for  its 
own  consumption,  but,  In  1857,  export¬ 
ed  a  large  quantity,  together  with  beans 
and  oats,  to  the  iieighlK)ring  colony  of 
Mauritius.  The  wool-trade  has  very 
largely  increased  within  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  In  1833,  only  130,000 
pounds  were  produced ;  twenty  years 
after,  it  had  risen  to  7,700,000  pounds 
))er  annum ;  and  since  that  date,  in  the 
sliort  space  of years,  it  has  more  than 
’  doubled,  being  in  1858, 18,000,000  pounds  1 
The  number  of  hides,  too,  exported  in  1 853, 
wasonly  5278;  while,  in  1856,  they  amount¬ 
ed  to  96,218.  Sheep  and  goat-skins,  during 
the  same  j)criod,  also  increased  as  largely. 

^  Tins  rapid  improvement  Mr.  McIjCo*! 
chiefly  traces  to  the  “  principle  of  self- 
government,  so  w’isely  accorded  by  the 
Imperial  Government  to  the  colony.” 
As  soon  as  aflairs  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  colonists,  “  an  impetus  was  given 
to  the  opening  of  new  and  repairing  of 
old  passes  and  roads,  by  which  large 
tracts  of  country,  scarcely  accessible  be¬ 
fore,  were  brought  into  commercial  rela 
tionship  with  tlie  coast  and  shipping  ports. 
The  colonists  knew  the  rtHjuirements  of 
the  colony ;  and  the  natural  result  was, 
that  a  revenue  which,  in  1 852,  was  £289,- 
482  sterling,  became,  iu  the  short  space 
of  five  years,  iu  1857,  £406,702.” 

Mr.  McLeod  strongly  urges  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  ooustructing  a  harbor  of  refuge  at 
the  Cape ;  since  ”  on  the  great  oce.an 
route  from  Europe  to  India,  if  we  excejg 
Port  Louis,  iu  the  island  of  Mauritius, 
there  is  not  one  harbor  containing  dry 
docks,  and  the  neces.sary  accommo<lation 
for  repairing  in  security  the  hulls  of  the 
immense  merchant  fleets  of  sailing  and 
steam-ships  which  are  forever  plowing 
the  watery  waste.”  The  principal  ivoiuts 
to  be  urged,  tlierefore,  are :  first,  a  har¬ 
bor  easy  of  access,  .and  safe  at  all  times 
and  seasons ;  second,  a  refuge  for  vessels 
repairing  and  refitting  ;  and  third,  a  naval 
station,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
navigation  to  Indui,  China,  and  Australia, 
iu  time  of  war.  Public  attention,  it  ap- 
ptsars,  h.as  been  called  to  this  great  need, 
an<l  a  ])lau  has  been  prepared ;  mean¬ 
while,  a  bre.akwater  has  already  been  com¬ 
menced,  which,  as  “  stone  of  admirable 
quality”  can  beobtained  in  abundance,  and 
there  are  almut  six  hundred  convicts  who 
can  be  profitably  employed  on  it,  will  pro¬ 
bably,  ere  long,  be  completed.  During 
his  stay,  Mr.  McLeod  suggested  to  the 


government  that  the  mail  should  be  car¬ 
ried  from  hlngland  to  the  Cape  by  way  of 
Aden,  insuring,  in  the  first  place  a  greater 
certainty  in  the  arrival  of  the  mail,  and 
return  of  the  |K)st  in  a  shorter  j>ei  iod,  be¬ 
side  other  e<illateral  advantages.  Unfijr- 
tunately,  his  plan  was  opposed  by  tlu; 
Cape  merchants,  who  considered  it  would 
confer  supeiior  advantages  on  the  rival 
colony  of  Natal ;  but  the  plan  will  eventu¬ 
ally,  we  think,  be  adopted. 

After  a  detention  of  some  months  at  the 
Cape,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLeod  at  length  em¬ 
barked  in  the  Hermes  for  their  ultimat(t 
destination.  While  steaming  along  the 
coast  of  CaftVarisi,  Mr.  McLeod  was  struck 
with  the  “park-like  .appearance”  of  the 
land  :  magnificent  forest  trees  crown  the 
rising  grounds,  and  dense  masses  of 
foliage  ap|>ear  in  the  distance.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  most  fertile,  and  so  amply  irrigated, 
that,  iu  a  coastline  of  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  there  arc  actually  otte 
hundred  and  Urenty-txeo  rivers  and  streams 
discharging  themselves  into  the  ocean  ! 
“Mail’s  energy  .alone  is  required  to  turn 
the  virgin  soil  of  this  district  into  a  land 
of  plenty.”  Mr.  ^McLeod  st.ald  a  short 
time  at  Natal,  .and  he  gives  a  very  favor¬ 
able  account  of  this  rising  colony.  It  has 
a  coast-line  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  .and  extends  into  the  country  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  eighty  miles,  the  Quath- 
lamba  Mountains  separating  it  from  the 
Boer  settlement,  called  the  Orange  Free 
State.  There  is  much  variety  in  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Natal,  caused  by  the  rapid 
elevation  of  the  land  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  a  succession  of  four  natural  ter-  • 
races  ;  the  low'er  allowing  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  ]>ine- 
apples,  and  bananas ;  the  second  is  almost 
bare  of  trees,  but  well  ada]>ted  for  grazing 
purposes,  besides  producing  Indian  corn 
and  barley  ;  the  third  contains  jilenty  of 
forest  trees,  the  timber  of  which  is  of  very 
sujierior  quality,  and  fitted  for  slfqi-build- 
ing;  while  the  fourth  is  well  adapted  for 
growing  wheat,  and  all  European  produce. 
The  enterprising  colonists  have  already 
cultivated  sugar  and  indigo  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent;  and  coffee  and  arrowroot 
are  likely  soon  to  be  important  exports. 
But  it  is  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  that 
Mr.  McLeod  chiefly  looks  .as  the  source 
of  the  future  prosperity  of  Natal. 

“  The  seed  named  the  ‘  petit  gulf  prolific’  is 
said  to  be  the  most  successful.  One  pound 
I  weight  of  this  seed,  which  costs  ten  shillings, 
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is  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  ground.  September, 
October,  and  November,  are  the  months  for 
planting  it  The  yield  of  one  acre,  having  six 
thousand  plants  on  it,  averaged  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  seeil-cotton  per  plant ;  which,  when 
reduced  by  the  cotton-cleaning  gin,  gave  one 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  clean  coth)n  per  plant; 
this  would  give,  at  sixpence  a  pound,  the  enor¬ 
mous  return  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  acre !  There  are,  at 
the  lowest  computation,  six  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  acres  on  the  lower,  or  coast-line  ter¬ 
race  of  the  colony,  which  will  produce  cotton  of 
this  quality;  so  that  our  Liverpool  merchants 
may  look  forward  to  a  supply  of  no  less  than 
four  billion,  eight  hundred  million  {>ounds  of 
cotton  from  one  of  the  smallest  and  latest  ac¬ 
quired  of  our  colonies.  Surely  a  colony  whoso 
capabilities  for  producing  one  of  the  greatest 
staples  of  our  manufactures  is  thus  shown  to  be 
almost  unlimited,  deserves  the  most  encouraging 
attention  of  our  statesmen  in  a  commercial 
light” 

Quittin"  Natal,  the  Hermes  touched  at 
Dclagoa  Bay,  a  very  unhealthfiil  port,  but 
M’hich  the  Boers  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  Transvaal  Republic  were  in 
treaty  for ;  as  from  its  receiving  four 
large  navigable  rivers  communicating  w'ith 
their  own  states,  it  offered  every  facility 
for  extending  their  commerce.  ]Mr. 
McLeod,  however,  brought  this  intended 
purchase  under  the  notice  of  the  late 
government,  pointing  out  the  advantages 
of  a  factory  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and 
also  a  light-house  for  steam  po.stal  com¬ 
munication.  His  warning  was  attended 
to,  and  he  records  his  satisfaction  that  he 
had  been  “  thus  far  successful  in  uphold¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  my  country,  and  frustrat¬ 
ing  the  Portuguese  intentions  of  selling, 
and  those  of  the  Boers  of  buying,  Britisli 
territory.” 

The  vicinity  of  Del.agoa  Bay  abounds 
with  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  The 
orchella  weed,  so  important  as  a  dye,  w.as 
discovered  in  abund.ance  here  only  three 
years  ago,  although  it  is  to  be  found  in 
such  quantities  along  the  whole  coast, 
that  “  literally  fleets  may  be  laden  with 
it.”  The  country  abounds,  too,  with  hip¬ 
popotami,  which  the  natives  kill  in  great 
numbers,  not  only  for  food,  but  for  the 
teeth,  which  are  very  good  ivorv.  But 
elephants  are  numerous  in  the  interior, 
and  are  killed  both  hy  the  Kaffirs  and  the 
Boers.  The  elephant-hunt  seems  to  have 
peculiar  fa.scinations  for  the  latter ;  men 
and  boys,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
seventy,  follow  the  exciting  sport.  An 
Englishman,  however,  one  William  Fitz- 


J  gerald,  is  said  to  bear  away  the  palm  as 
the  most  fe.arless  hunter;  for  during  the 
la.st  year  ‘he  remained  in  the  Veldt  with¬ 
out  cover  for  nearly  three  months,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  half-caste  servants.  These 
three  are  .said  to  have  killed,  during  that 
period,  seventif  elephants,  the  tnsks  of 
which  weighed  3000  ])ounds!”  Ivory  is 
ex{)orted  by  these  Boers  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  ;  tho.se  of  Zautpansberg  alone,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  months,  having 
brought  60,000  pounds,  Dutch  weight,  or 
nearly  thirty  tons. 

But  all  these  lucnative  and  blameless 
sources  of  wealth  are  neglected  by  the 
base  and  cowardly  Portuguese  along  the 
coast  for  traffic  in  slaves,  for  which  the 
low  sandy  beach  offers  great  fjicility,  as 
“there  are  few  places  where  a  vessel  could 
not  anchor,  and  send  the  planks  of  her 
slave-ileck  on  shore,  and  with  these  con¬ 
struct  a  raft,  and  warp  it,  laden  with  ne¬ 
groes,  from  the  shore  to  the  ship.”  A 
constant  look-out  seems  to  be  kept,  for  fear 
of  discovery;  and  Mr.  McLeod  ob.served 
beacon-fires  lighted  up  as  if  to  herald  the 
approach  of  the  British  steamer  author¬ 
ized  to  put  down  .all  such  unlawful  trad¬ 
ing.  At  times  the  be.acon-fires  seemed 
just  at  hand  ;  but  .as  the  vessel  approached, 
these  were  extinguished,  and  brighter 
fires  glowed  in  the  distance,  and  still  an¬ 
other,  and  another  yet  farther  on,  told 
“  how  we  were  baffled,  and  how  well  the 
slavers  were  served.”  There  was  what 
seemed  an  undoubted  slave-ship,  too, 
“  long,  low,  and  rakish,”  that  gave 
“  them  a  provoking  chase ;  but  w'hen  at 
length  she  ivas  boarded,  her  name  was 
given  as  the  Zambesi,  a  vessel  of  war,  be¬ 
longing  to  his  Most  Faithful  Majesty 
I  )on  Pedro  V.”  It  was  afterwards  jiroved 
that  this  vessel,  if  not  actually  engaged  in 
the  slave-trade,  was  aiding  and  assisting 
the  slavers  on  the  coast,  and  altho\igh 
with  the  ensign  and  royal  pennant  of  I*or- 
tugal  flying,  she  held  communication  with 
a  notorious  slavo-vessel,  the  ^Minnetonka, 
and  made  arrangements  for  supplying  her 
with  slaves. 

Still  steaming  northw.ard,  .and  close  in 
shore,  it  w.as  curious  to  notice  how  the 
trees  —  bushes  rather,  for  they  are  all 
stunted — h.ad  an  inclination  towards  the 
south-west,  showing  the  fury  with  which 
the  hurricanes  coming  down  the  Mozam¬ 
bique  (/hannel  strike  the  co.ast  from  the 
north-ea.st.  Numbers  of  the  natives  were 
seen  running  along  the  sandy  beach,  and 
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it  is  quite  evident  that  slaves  can  be  ea.sily  ;  phants  nor  apes  were  indigenous  thei^e, 
I»rocure<i  from  them,  “They  looked  a  neither  was  the  guinea-fowl,  which  ho 
welUleveloped  warlike  race,  and  were  considers  is  intended  by  the  word  transla- 
armed  with  lances,  bows  and  arrows.”  :  ted  “  peacock.”  The  “  almug  tree”  too, 
The  town  of  Inhambaiie  at  which  they  which  is  supposed  by  the  best  authorities 
tonchetl,  has  a  mixed  population  of  about  to  mean  sandalwood,  is  not  indigenous  in 
seven  hundred  persons.  It  belongs  to  Arabia.  Now  all  these,  together  with 
Portugal,  ami  exhibits  all  the  mi.serable  ,  abundancje  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
effects  of  Portuguese  misgovernment.  |  stones,  are  to  be  fmind  in  the  neighbor- 
And  yet  throughout  the  whole  district  j  hood  of  Sofala.  “  Almug  trees”  espooial- 
which  bears  the  same  name,  the  valleys,  i  ly  abound  along  the  whole  coast  from 
the  mountains,  and  the  rivers  abound  in  '  Delagoa  Hay  to  Mozambique,  and  not 
riches.  Copper,  gold,  and  iron  are  found  |  only  the  common  sand.alwood  but  a  8j)eci- 
iii  abundance,  and  nuts,  roots,  and  even  |  men  of  red  sandalwood  has  been  brought 
trees  which  produce  valu.able  dyes.  Every  ;  from  the  Zambesi,  which  is  very  beautiful, 
tropical  fruit  is  found  in  the  bighest  per- 1  “  not  unlike  the  handsomest  specimens  of 
fection,  and  coffee,  bearing  a  small  berry,  j  Bermuda  ce«lar,  but  still  having  the  scent 
similar  in  flavor  to  the  tine  Mocha,  and  '  of  the  common  sandalwood.”  Gold  is 
cocoa  nut  trees,  and  the  sugar-cane,  are  I  still  found  here.  There  are  the  Manica 
all  indigenous.  “Cotton  is  also  growing  gold  -  mines,  situated  in  a  valley,  and 
over  the  whole  country,  and  indigo  every  j  others  more  productive  further  off.  In 
where.”  Nor  is  the  sea  less  jn-oductive  |  still  portions  of  the  rivers  lumps  of  gold 
than  the  land.  It  abounds  with  variety  !  often  reward  the  diver,  but  so  little  do 
of  delicious  fish  ;  both  kinds  of  turtle  are  the  natives  v.alue  the  precious  met.al,  that 
found  along  the  coast ;  the  sperm-whale  j  they  make  their  ornaments  of  co]>per 
may  be  seen  in  the  season  off  the  harbor,  rather  than  of  gold.  The  iron  of  Sofala, 
ami  large  quantities  of  amber  are  cast  on  too,  is  highly  prized  for  its  malleable  pro- 
shore.  j  perties,  and  has  been  an  article  of  corn- 

In  his  tenth  chapter,  Mr.  McLeod  refers  '  inerco  with  India  for  many  year.  The 
to  the  past  history  of  this  coast,  where,  in  I>az.arutto  Islands,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
the  days  of  the  Portuguese  discoverers,  Sabia  river,  have  long  been  celebrated  for 
mighty  kingdoms  were  said  to  have  flour-  the  pearl  fishery  carried  on  there.  The 
ished  ;  Mocoranga,  and  Monomotapa,  with  Portuguese  flag  is  kept  flying  at  those  is- 
cities  of  hewn  stone,  populous,  and  abound-  lands,  but,  according  to  Mr.  McLeod’s  ac- 
ing  in  “  barbaric  gold  .and  pearl.”  Al-  count,  on  the  amiable  principle  of  the  dog 
though  these  kingdoms  no  longer  exist,  in  the  manger;  since  they  entirely  ne- 
some  of  these  cities  remain  to  this  day ;  gleet  this  fishery,  which,  if  properly 
and  from  a  report  in  1857  of  the  Govern-  worked  .and  protected,  would,  he  thinks, 
or-General  of  Mozambique,  we  find  that  rival  that  of  Ceylon.  Indeed,  the  “  c.a- 
far  in  the  interior  there  are  remains  of  pabilities”  of  Sofala,  contra.sted  with  its 
Large  edifices,  although  by  whom  they  '  jwesent  wretched  state,  afford  an  em}>hatic 
were  inhabited  can  not  be  discovered.  ■  cominet  on  the  ruinous  and  degrading  in- 
These  edifices  are  called  Zimboe,  a  w'ord  fluence  of  the  slave-trade, 
signifying  a  royal  residence,  and  there  are  The  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
rem.ains  of  a  fort,  with  an  inscription  over  Zambesi,  and  its  adv.antage8  in  connection 
the  entrance  that  can  not  be  deciphered,  !  with  the  future  commerce  of  East-Africa ; 
and  also  the  rem.ains  of  a  tower  at  least  especially  “  the  suitableness  of  this  stream 
seventy  feet  high.  The  account  also  gives  as  a  highway  for  commercial  relations  be- 
a  long  list  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  i  tween  the  Indi.an  Ocean  and  the  interior 
mines,  which  had  formerly  been  worked,  ]  of  Africa.”  Mr.  McLeod  gives  a  very  full 
but  are  now  wholly  neglected,  as  the  ;  description  of  this  interesting  nver,  and 
country  is  destitute  of  labor,  the  Portu- '  inserts  Dr.  Living-stone’s  letter  from  Tote, 
guese  having  drained  ancient  Africa  to  >  addressed  to  Sir  George  Grey,  .and  after 
supply  the  6lave-tr.ade  of  the  new-found  '  a  well-merited  eulogy  on  the  intrepid  ex¬ 
world.  Sofala,  on  this  coast,  Mr.  McLeod  plorer,  truly  remarks :  “  And  yet  we  shall 
thinks,  “  is  indubitably  the  Ophir  of  Solo- ;  find  that  when  he  h.as  accomplished  this 
mon  and  he  argues  against  the  general  '  great  feat,  a  Portuguese  minister  will 
opinion  that  Ophir  was  on  the  e.astern  side  j  spring  up,  and  clmm  the  honor  of  prior 
of  Arabia,  from  the  fact  that  neither  ele- '  discovery  for  some  Canareen  who  never 
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exUtc<l.”  Slowly  coastinff  onward,  the 
next  country  presented  strikinjf  proofs  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  lej^iti- 
mate  commerce,  in  comparison  with  those 
obtained  by  traffic  in  human  beinj^s.  Tliis 
is  Angoxa,  a  small  territory  whicli  supplies 
immense  quantities  of  sesame-seed  to  the 
Arabs,  the  oil  expressed  from  which  is  not 
only  used  as  a  substitute  for  olive-oil,  but 
much  prized  for  the  finer  portions  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  as  well  as  ivory,  orchclla-wood, 
^utn-copal,  and  coooanut-oil.  This  king¬ 
dom  is  ruled  by  a  Sultan,  an  independent 
prince,  “  who  asks  for  a  British  consular 
agent,  and  is  anxious  to  place  himself 
under  the  protection  of  (ireat  Britain,” 
lie  having  suffered  from  the  perfidious 
conduct  of  the  Portuguese,  llis  chief 
trade  is  with  the  Imam  of  Muskat,  and 
such  is  the  wholesome  fear  that  this  ener¬ 
getic  ruler  h.as  awakened  in  the  author¬ 
ities  of  Mozambique,  that  Mr.  McLeod 
rem.arks  he  h.as  “  seen  dhows  belonging  to 
Zanzibar,  with  cargoes  from  Angoxa,  an- 
clior  within  gunshot  of  the  port  of  .Mo¬ 
zambique  during  a  calm,  or  for  a  whole 
night,  without  being  interrupted  by  the 
authorities.” 

“  The  reason  Is  this,  that  on  the  Sultan  of 
.\ngox%  drivinpr  away  the  fiscal  officer  plncwl 
there  by  the  Portiisuese,  when  assisted  by  the 
British,  under  (’onnno<lore  Wyvillc,  he  offered 
to  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Imam  of  Muskat,  but  the  Imam  refused  the  of-  i 
fer,  fearing  to  offend  the  English.  .\t  the  same  j 
time  he  sent  an  intimation  to  the  Governor- 
tieneral  of  Mozimbiqu**,  once  and  forever,  that  I 
if  he  (the  Imam)  found  him  interfering  in  any  I 
way  with  the  tnulc  established  between  Angoxa  j 
and  Zanzibar,  or  molesting  any  dhow  or  veasel  | 
with  his  flag  flying  on  her,  he  would  come  with  | 
his  ships  and  blow  the  city  of  Mozambique  into  | 
the  water  before  England  or  France  could  come  | 
to  its  assistance.  The  Portuguese  knew  him  j 
well,  and  wlut  he  was  capable  of  doing.  He  ' 
bad  taken  from  them  Mombas  and  Melinda,  and 
they  wished  to  retain  the  last  monument  of 
their  glory  in  the  kingdom  of  Algarves ;  the 
con  iequence  is,  the  Portuguese  do  not  interfere 
i;i  the  lucrative  trade  caiTio<l  on  by  the  Arabs 
of  Zanzibar.  On  the  other  hand,  any  vessel 
with  the  British  flag,  trading  at  Angoxa,  is  im- 
imsliately  seized  and  plundered !” 

“  I  state  ficts,  which  I  defy  the  Mo¬ 
zambique  people  or  the  Portugue.se  Go- 
veriiment  to  deny,”  Mr.  ^McLeod  indig¬ 
nantly  adds ;  and  surely  it  is  enough  to 
rouse  the  .anger  of  every  Englishman  to 
find  that  “  the  plain  red  Ar.ab  flag”  of  the 
Imam  of  Musk.at  can  afford  a  protection 
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I  which  “  the  meteor  fl.ag  of  England”  is 
unable  to  secure. 

At  length,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July, 
the  Herme.s  anchored  off  Mozambique, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLeod,  and  their 
faithful  attendant,  Rosa  Smith,  first  set 
foot  on  the  spot  where  they  were  to  en¬ 
dure  so  much  suffering.  h.appily  .as  yet  un¬ 
known  to  them.  They  were  received 
with  much  courtesy,  and  were  conducted 
to  the  pal.ace,  where  Mr.  McLeod  pre¬ 
sented  his  credentials  to  the  Governor, 
who  w.as  nccompaniod  by  “  a  gentleman, 
whose  soft,  cat-like  motion,  clean-shaved 
face,  white  linen,  neatly-fitted  garments, 
scrupidously  clean  hands,  dark  piercing 
eyes,  and  voice  w'hose  tone  was  melorly, 
spoke  at  once  the  polished  gentleman  and 
the  8elf-pos.ses8ed  Jesuit,”  and  who,  he 
subsequently  found,  as  secretary  to  the 
Governor,  was  one  of  liLs  most  insidious 
enemies.  The  (xovernor  and  his  lady 
welcomed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLeod  very 
kindly  to  Mozambiqiie,  but  even  from  the 
first  interview,  Mr.  McLeod  could  not  bnt 
contrast  Mr.  Salt’s  description  of  the  gor¬ 
geous  gold  plate  that  adorned  the  t.aole, 
the  splendid  dresses  of  the  slaves,  and  the 
costly  jewelry  worn  by  the  Governor  at 
the  time  of  his  visit  fifty  years  before, 
with  the  common-place  and  even  mean 
appointments  of  the  present  Viceroy  of 
Eastern  Africa. 

A  large  house  in  the  city  had  been  of¬ 
fered  to  Mr.  3IcLcod  for  his  use,  but  with 
his  first  visit  his  long  series  of  vexations 
and  disappointments  began.  It  was  out 
of  repair,  and  another  was  provided. 
This  house,  a  huge  wilderness  kind  of  a 
place,  stood  only  .about  a  stone’s  throw 
above  high-water  mark ;  the  mangrove 
trees  near  marked  the  unhealthy  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  spot ;  the  windows  below  were 
strongly  barred,  those  .above  were  only 
half-glass,  the  other  half  being  wooden 
shutters,  while  the  huge  door,  with  its 
awkward  and  cumbersome  fastenings,  evi¬ 
dently  indicated  a  state  of  society  far 
from  i>eaceful.  In  strange  contrast  with 
its  homely  and  dilapidated  appearance 
w.as  its  furniture.  There  were  good 
French  engnavings  on  the  wmll,  books  in 
I  various  languages  lying  on  the  tables,  and 
j  philosophical  instruments,  together  with  a 
I  magic-lantern,  and  a  complete  apparatus 
j  for  the  I).aguerrootype  process,  scattered 
I  about.  Mr.  McLeod  afterwards  found 
that  it  w.as  a  favorite  boast  of  the  owner 
'  of  the  house,  Mr.  Soares,  th.at  it  contained 
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“  every  thing,”  in  proof  of  which  he  ex- 1  pabilitiesof  this  magnificent  harbor  known, 
lubited  in  the  store  room  below  a  curious  '  when  the  development  of  its  rich  and 
miscellany,  consisting  of  “  a  rusty  rat-ti-ap,  j  varied  resources  would  obtain  for  it  a  po- 
an  American  cotton-gin,  pins,  needles,  co-  i  sition  as  an  emporium  for  the  commerce 
pal-varnish,  and  rockets.”  of  the  world,  second  only  to  that  of  Alex- 

The  owner  of  the  house  promised  that  '  audria.”  Tlie  city  now  numbers  only 
the  other  house  should  immediately  be  about  7000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Portu- 
put  in  repjur,  and  then  he  introduced  him  ‘  guese  and  half-c.a3te  dependents  of  the  Por¬ 
to  the  live  stock,  twenty-three  in  number,  j  tuguese,  a  few  Banyan  traders,  and  a  few 
who  were  the  servants.  Disapjwinted  as  '  Arabs  ;  the  rest  of  the  population  consist- 
]VIr.  McLeod  had  been  with  the  house,  his  ing  of  slaves.  It  has  a  handsome  palace 
disappointment  deeftened  into  disgust  |  for  the  Govenior,  and  one  or  two  fine 
when  a  miserable  group  of  half  starved  j  public  buildings,  together  with  two 
creatures,  covere«i  with  sores,  some  with  j  churches,  and  three  small  chapels,  and 
fingers  and  toes  almost  rotted  off,  were  '  there  is  “  an  admirable  wharf,  which  would 
presented  to  him  ;  the  “  most  miserable '  grace  any  harbor  in  Europe,  and  the 
broken-hearted  looking  negroes  I  ever  |  masonry  of  which  can  not  be  8urj)a8sed  ;” 
saw.”  The  case  wa.s,  that  the  jx)or  ■  but  the  town  is  filthily  dirty,  even  beyond 
wretches  were  actually  not  allowed  food  the  usual  Portuguese  average,  and  its 
enough  to  sustain  them  in  health  ;  a  cer- 1  whole  aspect  is  that  of  ancient  grandeur 
tain  allowance  of  a  small  grain  (Milled  mil- )  crumbling  to  decay.  To  the  contraband 
ho  being  served  out  in  a  very  inadequate  slave-trade  the  decay  of  Mozambique  is 
(piantity  once  a  week ;  and  this  having  entirely  owing ;  but  although  the  names 
been  consumed  in  two  or  three  days,  the  j  of  the  slave-dealers  have  been  communi- 
poor  creatures  even  on  the  fourth  were  all ;  cated  to  the  Portuguese  government,  so 
crying  for  food.  But  no  Ibod  <50uld  they  j  wretchedly  ill-paid  are  the  officials,  that 
obtain  until  the  appointed  day,  save  by  i  they  are  thankful  to  increase  their  incomes 
robbery,  for  whicli,  of  course,  they  were  either  by  receiving  large  bribes  from  the 
flogged.  Thus  “  hunger  was  al  w.ays  goad-  slave-  dealers,  or  by’  becoming  slave-dealers 
ing  them  to  steal;  the  lash  was  always  ,  themselves. 

ready,  and  therefore  it  was  always  going.”  I  It  was  not  surprising  that  a  consul  so 
Determined  to  make  the  best  oi  his  I  heartily  opposed  to  the  slave-trade,  and 
annoyan<Mis,  Mr.  McLeod  took  [wssession  '  so  determined  to  carry’  out  the  intentions 
of  his  temporary’  residence,  and  hoisted  of  the  British  government  with  regard  to 
the  British  (;onsular  flag,  which  was  duly  its  suppres-sion,  should,  ere  long,  become 
saluted  with  twenty-one  guns  from  the  an  ob_ject  of  bitter  hatred  to  all  the  free 
old  ruined  fort.  lie  now  set  about  im-  inhabitants  of  Mozambique ;  more  espe- 
proving  the  condition  of  the  slaves ;  super-  cially  when  the  native  tribes,  w’ho  threat- 
intending  the  dressing  of  their  wounds  j  ened  an  attack,  allow’ed  Mrs.  McLeod, 
himself,  persuading  them  to  bathe  in  the  ^  accompanied  by  her  servant,  to  drive 
SJilt  water,  and  gradually  increasing  their  through  their  ranks  unmolested,  and 
dietary’.  In  all  these  arrangements  he  subsequently  brought  her  fruit  and  flowers, 
was  heartily  seconded  by  ilr.x.  McLeod  '  The  arrival  of  a  new  governor — the  for- 
and  her  excellent  maid  Bosa.  The  effects  j  mer  having  been  superseded  for  slave- 
wore  soon  apparent.  “  The  garden,  a  dealing — was,  however,  the  signal  for  the 
neglected  ruin,  soon  smiled;  and  the  con-  commencement  of  a  series  of  persecutions, 
tented,  well-fed  negro  laughed  aloud.”  which  only  ceased  with  Mr.  McLeod’s  en- 
Tlie  flowers  and  fruits  liecame  the  admir- 1  forced  departure  from  Mozambi<|UC.  In- 
tion  of  all ;  and  not  only  were  the  tropical  vitations  were  sent,  of  (murse,  to  the  chief 
fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  abundance,  persons,  and,  of  course,  to  the  British 
but  those  of  more  temperate  climes ;  and  i  consul,  to  attend  the  installation  of  the 
when  the  Cordelia  called  at  Mozambique,  |  new  Governor.  This  was  to  be  on  Satur- 
the  captain’s  gig  was  filled  to  the  w’ater’s  |  day,  September  29tli ;  but  with  the  view 
edge  w’ith  peas,  lettuces,  cabbages,  and  of  preventing  Mr.  McLeod  from  attending, 
oranges.  But  while  the  great  fertility  of  his  invitation  w’as  for  Saturday  “  30th.” 
Moz.vmbique  is  so  remariuble,  its  advan-  j  He,  however,  proceeded  on  the  29th  to 
t-iges  for  commercial  purposes  are  unri- 1  the  palace,  just  before  the  time  apjwiuted, 
vale(L  “  It  requires  only  the  entire  ces-  j  half-iwst  eleven  o’clock  : 
aation  of  the  slave-trade  to  make  the  ca- 1  ”  On  his  srriral,  he  found  that  the  ceremony 
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of  presentation  to  his  Excellency  was  almost  fin-  | 
ished :  and  while  elbowing  his  way  through  the  i 
reception-rooms  of  the  palace,  crowded  with  ^ 
brilliant  uniforms,  the  Jesuit  secretary  met  him,  | 
and  informed  him  that  he  regretted  exceedingly  | 
that  the  British  consul  had  arrived  too  late  to  I 
be  pre8ente<i  to  the  now  Govenior-deneral.  The 
British  consul  quietly  replied  by  pulling  the  letter 
of  invitation  out  of  his  pocket,  and  pointing  out 
that,  by  reading  it  one  way,  he  was  just  five 
minutes  and  a  quarter  before  the  time  invited ; 
and,  reading  it  another  way,  he  was  at  the  pal¬ 
ace  twenty-four  hours  and  five  minutes  and  a 
quarter  before  the  hour  indicated  in  the  letter ! 
The  secretary  smiled,  apologized,  wished  to  ex¬ 
plain,  and,  in  fact,  do  any  thing  to  cau.se  delay 
until  the  presentation  was  over.  But  the  British 
consul  at  once  requested  him  to  present  him  to 
the  new  Qovernor-dencral;  when  thus  nephew 
of  a  cardinal  positively  declined,  alleging  it  was 
too  late !  Hereupon  the  British  consul  produced 
his  commission,  and  politely  bowing  to  the  car¬ 
dinal’s  nephew,  reminded  him  that  the  exequatur 
of  the  King  of  Portugal  gave  access  at  all  times 
to  the  Governor-General  of  Mozambique.  The 
secretary  smiled,  showing  all  his  white  teeth, 
and  bowed  low,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  defeat. 
The  consul  passed  on,  and  at  last.  Just  before 
the  ceremony  was  over,  reached  the  a8tonishe<l 
ex  Govcrnor,  to  whom,  after  paying  the  usual 
compliments,  he  preferred  a  request  that  he 
would  at  once  present  him  to  his  successor.  Col¬ 
onel  Almeida,  who  was  standing  on  his  left  hand. 
The  new  Governor-General  shook  hands  with 
the  British  consul,  and  requested  him  to  take 
his  proper  place,  on  his  left  hand.” 

Ilis  courtesy  was  indeed  strongly 
marked ;  for,  on  their  proceeding  to 
church,  finding  that  no  “  inachilla,”  a  kind 
of  litter,  had  been  provided  for  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Leod,  he  said:  “Now,  gentlemen,  we  will 
re])air  to  the  church  ;  but  as  Mozambique 
can  not  provide  a  machilla  for  the  llritish 
cx)nsul,  we  must  all  accompany  that  gen¬ 
tleman  on  foot.”  And  on  foot  they  all 
went,  (Colonel  Almeida  itusisting  th.at  the 
consul  should  take  his  place  beside  him, 
under  the  huge  purple  velvet  umbrella, 
which  on  state  occasions  is  held  over  the 
(iovernor-General  of  the  province. 

Kiicouraged  bv  the  attentions  of  the 
new  (Jovernor,  >fr.  .McLeod  pi  oceeded  to 
point  out  to  his  notice  the  misconduct  of 
the  Governor  of  Ibo,  who  was  in  conse- 
•pience  superseded  ;  and  having  soon  after 
received  intelligence  that  slaves  M'ore  to 
be  ship|)ed  close  to  .Mozambique,  he  con». 
municated  this  also.  Subsequently  he 
learnt  that  a  three-m.asted  vessel  was  lying 
in  Condiicia  Bay,  shipping  slaves — this 
vessel  was  the  celeorated  Gharles-et- 
Gcorges,  and  that  she  was  a  slaver  was 
known  to  every  one  in  Mozambique.  The 


Governor  at  once  sent  a  force  overland  to 
seize  her,  when  an  ofdiping  merchant  of¬ 
fered  the  use  of  the  Enigma  schooner. 
The  troops  embarked,  but  the  anchor  was 
not  raised  until  four  hours  after  ;  she  then 
dropped  it  in  about  an  hour’s  time,  and 
reimuned  in  haibor  till  the  morning! 
Of  course  the  C’harles-et-Georges  escaped 
for  the  present ;  for  the  Enigma  had  been 
expressly  offered,  that  the  soldiers  might 
be  detained  until  the  vessel  escaped.  But 
the  anger  of  the  slave-dealers  knew  no 
bounds  when  they  found  the  Governor 
General  thus  acting  in  concert  with  the 
British  consul.  They  sent  their  slaves  to 
throw  stones  at  the  Governor’s  band, 
while  playing  before  the  palace,  and  they 
also  twice  attacked  Mr.  McLeod’s  house. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Soares  sent  him  a  written 
notice  that  he  should  require  both  his 
houses,  the  one  in  twenty-four  hours,  the 
other  in  forty  days.  On  remonstrating 
against  this  gyoss  injustice,  the  answer 
was,  that  he,  5lr.  Soares,  had  been  charged 
with  giving  the  British  consul  information 
about  the  slave-trade,  and  therefore  one 
of  them  must  leave.  Mr.  McLeod  of 
course  refused,  and  from  that  day  the 
slaves  were  gradually  removed,  until  there 
was  only  one,  a  little  girl  about  eight 
years  old,  who,  having  been  kindly  treated 
and  nursed,  now  refused  to  leave. 

In  this  emergency,  Mr.  McLeod  applied 
to  the  Governor  for  the  loan  of  some  gov¬ 
ernment  slaves,  the  Mozambique  people 
having  with  one  accord  refused  to  let  him 
hire  any;  but  the  (iovernor  himself  was 
in  their  hamls ;  and  although  he  promised 
to  send  some,  he  found  it  imi)088ible  to 
provi«le  even  a  single  one.  Without  .‘wiy 
assistance,  save  a  sick  Portuguese  soldier, 
the  British  consul,  representative  of  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  was 
actually  compelled,  for  months,  to  draw 
water  from  the  well,  and  to  chop  firewood, 
while  his  delicately  nurtured  wife  and  her 
faithful  servant  were  obliged  to  wash  all 
the  linen,  and  what,  in  such  a  climate,  M’ns 
even  more  painful  drudgery,  cook  the 
meals!  “Those  who  have  a  fancy  to 
know’  what  this  wsis  like,  must  get  some 
mangrove  W’ood,  the  arsenical  fumes  from 
which,  after  suffocating  and  blinding  them, 
will  render  them  unfit  to  eat  any  thing  for 
that  day.” 

Within  a  few  days  a  gleam  of  hope 
dawmed  on  the  destitute  family — the  fri¬ 
gate  Castor  called  at  Mozambique,  and  the 
consul  related  to  Captain  Lyster  the  an- 
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noyances  lie  ha«i  suffered.  lie  tliercfore  1 
claimed  his  protection,  and  asked  for  a 
small  boat  by  which  he  could  communi¬ 
cate  w'ith  the  Governor.  Captain  Lyster 
replied  that  he  must  immedi.ately  return 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  apprise 
the  admir.al  of  this  serious  state  of  affairs ; 
he  retpiested  the  consul  to  close  his  dis¬ 
patches,  promising  to  send  over  for  them 
in  the.  evening  if  they  did  not  reach  him,  1 
and  hurried  away.  “  The  next  morning,  j 
at  daylight,  the  Csistor  was  observed,  un-  ] 
der  her  topsails,  standing  out  to  sea !  It ' 
Awa-s  imagined  that  H.M.’s  frigate  had 
gone  in  chase  of  some  strange  sail  in  the  | 
offing  ;  but,  as  day  pa.ssed  .after  day,  the  j 
fearful  and  humiliating  truth  dawned  on 
the  inmates  of  the  British  consulate,  that 
they  had  been  abandoned  to  their  fate.” 
Captain  Lyster  coolly  sailed  away  without 
the  consul’s  dispatches ;  and  not  only  h.as 
no  notice  been  taken  of  his  conduct,  but 
he  is  now'  sujierintendent  of  a  maval  dock¬ 
yard  ! 

The  consequences  of  this  heartless  de¬ 
sertion  were  soon  apparent  in  the  changed 
conduct  of  the  Governor-General ;  for  he 
now  began  to  fear  th.at  the  British  gover- 
ment  w'ould  not  support  Portugal  in  a 
struggle  W’ith  France.  Indeed,  .as  Mr. 
McLeo<i  indignantly  remarks,  to  this  “  de¬ 
sertion  of  the  British  consul  at  that  criti- 
c.al  jieriod  may  be  traced  the  subsequent 
insolence  of  the  slave-dealers,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  slave-trade.  Ixift  thus  desti¬ 
tute,  not  only  strangers  in  a  strange  land, 
but  surrounded  by  base  .and  eow.ardly  foe- 
men,  they  were,”  as  Mr.  McLeod  truly 
says,  “  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and 
the  b.attlc,  from  henceforth  to  be  fought, 
was  one  of  patient  endurance.”  An  in 
stance  of  the  refinement  of  spite,  from 
which  the  family  suffered,  m.'ty  be  here 
mentioned.  As  Mr.  McLeod  still  occu¬ 
pied  the  half  of  Mr.  Soares’  house,  and  as 
it  was  known  that  each  Sunday  inoniing 
he  was  accustomed  to  reail  prayers,  “  the 
SaVib-ath  of  the  Ix>rd  W'.as  set  .aside  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  punishment  of  his  negroes. 
Every  Sunday,  at  eleven  o’clock,  the  lash 
was  put  in  requisition ;  and  the  shrieks 
of  the  negro  and  the  prayers  of  the  her¬ 
etic,  mingled  together,  a.scended — surely 
not  in  vain — to  the  throne  of  the  Lord 
God  of  the  whole  e.arth.  A  kind  (ierman 
now  offered  Mr.  McLeod  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  vessels  belonging  to  his  firm,  which 
was  about  to  proceed  to  Zanzibar.  This 
offer  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  decline ;  but 


fearing  for  the  hc.althof  Mrs.  McLeod  and 
Rosa,  he  jiroposed  to  send  them.  But 
the  faithful  Avife  would  not  leave  her  hus- 
b.and,  but  “  successfully  jtleaded  her  privi¬ 
lege  to  share  his  trials;”  and  when  the 
same  proposal  was  made  to  poor  over- 
Avorked  Rosa,  “  that  noble  girl  refused  to 
desert  her  mistress,”  and  notwithstanding 
repe.ated  offers,  adhered  to  her  resolution. 
“  From  that  evening,”  adds  Mr.  McLeod, 
with  much  true  feeling,  “  during  our  stay 
at  ^Mozambique,  in  .all  our  sufferings  and 
privations,  with  sickness,  hunger,  .and 
even  death  in  my  house,  I  never  heard  a 
murmur.  Both  these  Englishwomen  felt 
that  they  were  called  upon  to  perform  a 
sacred  duty.  They  suffered  in  a  holy 
cause,  that  of  the  slave,  ami  He  Avho  ‘  tem¬ 
pers  the  Avind  to  the  shorn  lamb’  gave 
them  strength  to  endure.’’ 

S.adly  the  year  closed  ;  for  the  coolness 
of  the  Governor-General  encouraged  the 
brut.al  po[uilation  of  Mozambique  to  heap 
every  annoyance  and  insult  u|>on  the  poor 
strangers.  Sav.ages  Avere  hired  to  att.ack 
them  ;  the  natives  who  had  formerly  suj)- 
plied  them  Avith  eggs  and  poultry  were 
waylaid  by  the  overseers  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  plantations,  and  cruelly  beaten  ;  even 
the  slaves  who  were  accustomed  to  bring 
firewood  were  forbidden  to  go  near  the 
house.  Then  there  were  violent  knock- 
ings  at  the  door  in  the  dead  of  night,  ut¬ 
terly  preventing  sleep;  and  AA’hen  the 
consul  apjtlied  to  the  (iovenior  for  a  night 
]>atrol,  he  found  these  equally  .annoying, 
for,  on  pretense  of  announcing  their  pre¬ 
sence,  they  battered  the  house-door  AAith 
the  butts  of  their  muskets,  accompanying 
the  assault  with  the  most  frightful  oaths. 
Th.ankfnl,  therefore,  Averc  the  much-en¬ 
during  inmates  Avhen  a  violent  storm 
released  them  from  their  “gmard.”  And 
still  affairs  became  wor.se  and  worse.  No 
firewood  remained  to  light  a  fire,  .and  all 
the  old  casks  and  packing-c.ases  Avere  noAV 
being  consumed ;  while  the  (jovernor, 
more  than  ever  apj»rehonsive  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  seizing  the  C'h.arlcs-et- 
Georges,  assured  the  consul  he  Avas  quite 
powerless  to  protect  him.  In  fact, 
although  evidently  most  AA'illing  to  suj)- 
press  the  slave  trade,  he  found  the  united 
body  of  slave-dealera  far  too  strong  for 
!  him. 

I  Happily,  with  the  new  ye,ar,  the  crew 
I  of  the  British  cutter  Herald,  which  had 
j  been  illegally  seized  by  the  Portuguese 
1  while  trailing  with  the  natives  in  the  Alan- 
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akusi  river,  arrived,  and  claiming,  as  Brit¬ 
ish  subjects,  the  protection  of  their  consul, 
gave  him,  by  their  presence,  the  protection 
lie  so  greatly  needed.  Mr.  Duncan,  the 
captain  of  the  Herald,  and  Mr.  Hilliard, 
the  mate,  now  became  inmates  of  the  con- 
siil’s  house ;  and  grateful  for  the  hospital¬ 
ity  afforded  them,  set  vigorously  to  work 
to  provide  supplies,  until,  on  removing 
into  a  new  house,  the  consul’s  stores  con¬ 
sisted  of  alarge  ipiantity  of  firewood,  ducks, 
fowls,  a  goat,  two  sheep,  and  two  cows. 
The  Portuguese,  however,  still  refuse*!  to 
have  any  acalings  with  the  Englishmen  ; 
and  tlius  they  were  unable  to  obtain  more 
than  twelve  pounds  of  flour,  which  they 
purchase*!  from  a  German  brig. 

Hitherto,  during  all  their  privations 
and  all  their  fatigues,  the  family  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  great  blessing  of  health ;  but 
with  spring  the  sickly  season  approached, 
an*!  as  it  seemed  more  severe  attacks 
of  fever  took  place  periodically,  it  was 
remarked  writh  fearful  apprehension  that 
this  year,  1858,  was  the  seventh  from 
the  awful  hurricane  an*!  fatal  season  of 
1851.  Constant  inquiries — although  from 
no  kind  motive — were  therefore  made, 
relativ'e  to  the  consul  an*l  his  family ; 
and  doubtless  many  a  saint  was  invoked 
to  iK)ur  out  his  vengeance  on  the  here¬ 
tics.  Ere  long,  Mr.  Hilliard  was  seize*! 
with  the  fever — apparently  a  kind  of  in¬ 
termittent  ;  but  altliough,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  months,  he  ha*i  five 
attacks,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  on 
.M  rs.  McLeod’s  treatment,  and  her  un¬ 
wearied  nursing,  he  eventually  completely 
recovered.  Towards  the  close  of  Febru¬ 
ary  Mr.  !)uncan  fell  ill.  All  that  consid¬ 
erate  kindness  an*!  most  careful  nursing 
con!*!  *!o,  was  done  for  him,  Init  unfortu¬ 
nately  with  no  success;  and  just  after, 
M  rs.  McLeod  was  attacked  with  the  fever, 
though  but  mildly,  an*!  was  confine*!  to 
her  room.  The  care  of  3Ir.  Duncan  now 
*leveloped  upon  Rosa  ;  and  the  poor  girl, 
perceiving  him  to  change  rapidly,  com¬ 
municated  her  fears  to  her  mistress.  Dis¬ 
regarding  her  own  illness,  in  her  anxiety 
to  soothe  an*!  console  the  sufferer,  far 
away  from  wife  .and  children,  whom  he 
never  would  see  again,  Mrs.  INfcLeo*!  in¬ 
sisted  on  being  wrappe*!  in  blankets,  and 
carried  to  his  be*!8ide.  She  was  in  that 
state  of  the  fever  th.at  the  slightest  oppo¬ 
sition  to  her  wishes  would  have  been  in¬ 
jurious  ;  so  she  was  conveyed  to  the  suf¬ 
ferer,  but  at  once  saw  there  was  no  hope. 


As  he  was  still  partially  conscious,  she 
endeavored  to  prepare  him  for  his  ap- 
u'oaching  end;  and  also  inquired  if  he 
lad  any  message  for  the  wife  who  would 
so  soon  be  a  widow.  Anxious  to  catch 
the  few  half-articulate  words  that  lingered 
on  the  lips  of  the  poor  dying  man,  the  no¬ 
ble  and  gentle  wom.an  leaned  over  him, 
and  inhaled  his  feti<!  !»reath.  She  was 
carried  back  to  her  bed,  after  this  labor 
of  love,  where  she  remained  a  patient  but 
severe  sufferer,  from  putrid  sore-throat, 
for  six  weeks. 

During  this  perio*!  of  deep  affliction  the 
reader  would  scarcely  believe  that,  al¬ 
though  there  were  three  doctors  at  Mo¬ 
zambique,  and  two  on  board  a  Portuguese 
frigate  in  the  harbor,  not  one  woul*!  visit 
the  British  consul’s  house,  although  told 
that  three  people  were  at  the  point  of 
*!eath  !  At  length,  through  the  Govern¬ 
or-General,  ^[r.  McLeod  obtained  a  doctor 
from  a  French  war-steamer,  then  in  har¬ 
bor,  and  a  dozen  of  leeches,  which  proba¬ 
bly  saved  Mrs.  McLeod’s  life.  When  the 
French  doctor  came,  he  foun<!  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can  dead,  Mrs.  McLeod  still  dangerously 
ill,  propped  up  with  pillows,  making  a 
shroud,  Mr.  llilliar*!  in  a  very  doubtful 
state,  and  poor  Rosa  sickening  with  the 
fever.  It  was  a  melancholy  duty  that 
next  *lcvolved  upon  the  British  consul. 
A  coffin  was  sent  by  the  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral,  .an*!  a  boat  to  convey  Mr.  Duncan’s 
remains  to  the  burial-place.  The  body 
was  placed  under  a  large  tamarin<!-tree  in 
the  courtyard,  an*!  the  solitary  mourner 
— followed  by  his  “poor  dog  Belle,”  the 
only  living  being  that  sickness  had  spared 
— spread  the  British  fl<ag  as  a  fitting  pall 
over  the  coffin  of  the  gallant  seaman,  and 
then  read  the  funeral  service  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Then,  with  the  flag  still  cov¬ 
ering  the  remains,  “  the  flag  he  had  love<! 
so  well,”  the  body  was  conveye*!  to  the 
boat  for  interment  a  short  distance  off, 
beside  two  others  of  his  countrymen. 

On  his  return  from  this  sad  duty,  Mr. 
McLeod  visited  MV.  Hilliard,  from  whom 
he  was  still  compelled  to  conceal  the  news 
of  Mr.  Dunc.an’s  death.  He  urged  him  to 
be  removed,  as  the  doctor  hat!  suggested, 
to  the  hospital,  explaining  to  him  that  if 
he,  Mr.  McLeod,  were  attacked  by  fever, 
there  would  be  no  one  to  attend  him,  and 
he  would  perish  from  neglect.  But  the 

Cr  sufferer  well  knew  that  there  were 
er  depths  of  perfidy  in  the  Portuguese 
character  than  even  the  consul  had  yet 
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fathomed ;  so  he  replied,  with  touching 
earnestness,  that  all  he  asked  was,  to  let 
him  die  under  his  owu  flag.  This  appeal 
could  not  be  resisted  ;  and  happily  he  re¬ 
covered.  Rosa  recovered,  too,  after  a 
few  days ;  but  Mrs.  McLeod’s  continued 
sufferings  awakened  the  apprehensions  of 
her  husband ;  and  he  again  applied  to  the 
Goveraor-General  for  medical  assistance. 
Dr.  Fonseca,  the  surgeon-inajor,  was  sent. 
He  prescribed  manna,  and  what  he  called 
cream  of  tartar ;  and  finding  this  had  not 
been  taken,  he  mixed  it  himself  in  a  cup, 
on  his  second  visit,  directing  it  to  be  taken 
in  warm  water  the  next  morning.  The 
result  is  best  given  in  Mr.  McLeod’s  own 
words : 

**  The  next  morning  my  wife  took  the  medi¬ 
cine  prescribed,  which  was  admini.stercd  by  my 
own  hand ;  and  I  went  to  look  after  Hilliard. 
On  my  return,  I  found  her  in  the  greatest  agony, 
with  Rosa  hanging  over  her.  It  appears  that, 
soon  after  my  leaving  the  room,  the  medicine 
had  acted  as  a  violent  emetic ;  and  Rosa  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  room  by  my  wife's  shrieks  of 
agony,  which  I  did  not  bear,  being  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  house.  Mrs.  McLeod  complained  of 
a  feeling  of  intense  burning,  not  only  in  ber 
stomach,  but  in  her  throat ;  and  dunng  more  I 
than  two  hours  she  endured  great  agony,  dur¬ 
ing  which  we  observed  the  curving  of  the  back  j 
and  twitching  of  the  muscles,  as  described  in 
cases  of  poisoning  from  strychnine.  Her  belief 
is  that  an  over-dose  of  poison  was  administered 
to  her,  which,  acting  as  an  emetic,  had  not  time 
to  lodge  in  ber  system.” 

Right  w’illing  were  all  the  inmates  from 
henceforth  to  manage  without  medical  ad¬ 
vice,  although  the  sickly  season  still  con¬ 
tinued,  and  proved  very  fatal. 

The  prophetic  anticipations  before  al¬ 
luded  to  were  strangely  fulfilled  this  sev¬ 
enth  year  after  the  hurricane  ;  for,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  most  severe  visitaton  of  the 
fever,  Mozambique,  on  the  first  of  April, 
was  attacked  by  another  hurricane,  which, 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  caused 
more  destruction  to  the  city  and  sur¬ 
rounding  districts  than  any  tempest  be¬ 
fore  known.  Heavy  rains  for  eight  days ; 
thorough  tropical  floods,  sweeping  away 
many  dw'ellings ;  changeable  winds,  .and 
an  atmosphere  charged  with  electricity, 
heralded  its  approach.  At  six  in  the 
morning  the  gales  began,  and  kept  in- 
crea.sing,  together  with  the  swell  of  the 
sea  in  the  harbor,  until  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  the  shipping  began  to  drag 
their  auchoi'S,  and  some  were  capsized. 
The  barometer  still  continued  to  fall ;  but 


suddenly,  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night, 
“  the  wind  ceased,  and  was  followed  by  a 
calm  too  horrible  to  describe  not  even 
a  leaf  stirred,  and  the  stars  shone  forth 
brightly.  But  too  well  did  the  watchers 
interpret  that  delusive  pause.  Suddenly 
as  lightning  a  blast  came  from  the  north¬ 
west  ;  rain,  thunder,  successive  blasts  of 
wind,  followed ;  the  house,  although  built 
of  solid  masonry,  reeled  like  a  reed-built 
cabin,  and  the  astronomical  instruments 
were  so  shaken  that  it  w:t8  almost  feared 
that  earthquake  would  lie  added  to  the 
terrors  of  that  night.  Four  hundred  cocoa- 
nut-trees  were  uprooted  by  one  blast ;  and 
even  those  giants  of  the  forest  which 
Vasco  de  Gama  and  his  followers  had 
gazed  ujjon  with  astonishment  at  their 
enormous  size,  were  laid  beside  them.  In 
the  harbor,  crowded  with  vessels,  the  de¬ 
struction  was  appalling;  most  of  the  dhows 
w'ere  lost,  together  with  their  crews; 
many  foreign  and  Portuguese  ships  suf¬ 
fered  severely  ;  and  the  only  vessels  that 
rode  out  the  storm  in  sjifety  w'ere  two 
Portuguese,  and  that  unlucky  bark  the 
Clijirleset-Georges. 

At  length  the  sickening  suspense  of 
“  hope  long  deferred”  w'as  exchanged  for 
the  certainty  of  deliverance.  Little  more 
than  a  week  after  the  tremendous  hurri¬ 
cane,  when  supplies  had  again  run  short, 
and  poor  Rosa  had  again  succumbed  to 
an  attack  of  fever,  the  long-looked-for  sail 
appeared  in  sight ;  and  as  she  neartnl,  the 
•anxious  looker-oiit  recognized  “  one  of  the 
beautiful  Symonite  brigs  of  our  navy.” 
As  the  Governor-General  h.ad  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  inability  to  protect  the  British 
consul  from  ruffians,  who  now  even  at¬ 
tacked  his  house  with  stones,  and  w’ound- 
ed  his  wife,  and  as,  of  course,  his  consular 
mission  was  useless,  Mr.  McLeod,  after 
consulting  with  the  senior  naval  officer, 
determined  to  retire  to  Mauritius.  On 
the  eighteenth  of  May,  therefore,  the 
w’hole  family  embarked  on  board  the 
Lyr.a,  and  soon  bade  a  joyful  farewell  to 
the  city  of  Mozambique. 

As  the  Lvra  was  bound  to  the  Cape, 
and  as  Mr.  McLeod  was  anxious  to  com- 
munictite  with  Dr.  Livingstone,  they  an¬ 
chored  off  the  Luavo  mouths  of  the  Siani- 
besi,  and  fired  off*  guns ;  but  .although 
they  remained  there  tw'enty-four  hours, 
no  answer  was  returned ;  and  much  dis¬ 
appointed  in  not  meeting  the  Expe<lition, 
they  hurried  on  to  Natal,  where  faithful 
Rosa  was  restored  to  her  friends,  while 
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Mr.  niid  Mrs,  McLeod  proceeded  to  Port  j 
Louis.  A  very  pleasant  chapter  is  devo¬ 
ted  to  Mauritius,  its  population,  and  its  | 
commerce.  From  a  scarcity  of  serv.ants 
ami  laborers — a  scarcity  still  felt,  althougii 
the  im|K)rtation  of  coolies  is  no  longer 
prohibited — the  high  wages  and  conse-  \ 
qiient  insolence  of  the  blacks  is  such,  that  ' 
the  visitors  must,  we  think,  almost  regret 
th.at  the  whip  of  the  slave-driver  can  not 
be  occasion.ally  apjHialed  to.  A  more 
lazy,  drunken,  insubordimate  set  than 
these  emancipated  negroes  Mr.  McLeod  i 
declares  he  never  saw.  It  is  not  siirju’is-  j 
ing,  therefore,  that  “  people  at  the  Mau-  i 
ritius  aj»pear  bent  upon  making  money,  j 
and  then  returning  to  Europe.”  It  would  | 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  Euroj)ean  could  | 
consent  to  look  upon  it  as  an  abiding  resi-  < 
deuce.  The  island  is,  however,  in  a  very  . 
nourishing  condition.  The  sugar  export  | 
h.as  more  than  trebled  within  the  hist  tif-  j 
teen  years;  and  by  the  introduction  of 
guano  in  the  w’Ct,  clayey  districts,  many  ' 
jiarts  formerly  unfitted  for  the  culture  of 
the  sugar  cane  have  now  become  so  fertile  : 
that  most  abundant  crops  may  be  expect-  I 
ed  in  future  years.  j 

After  a  sojourn  of  ten  weeks  at  Mauri- ! 
tins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLeod  embarked  in 
the  mail-steamer  to  Aden.  They  an¬ 
chored  tor  a  few  hours  “  in  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  harbor  of  Port  Victoria,”  in  the  prin- 
cij*al  island  of  the  Seychelles  group,  named  j 
Hlahe.  An  interesting  account  of  these 
islands  Is  given,  and  their  capabilities  of 
improvement  pointed  out,  followed  by  a 
description  of  Aden ;  from  whence  they 

firoceeded  by  the  overland  route  to  Eng- 
uiid,  where  they  safely  arrived  on  the 
seventeenth  of  October. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  very  in¬ 
teresting  work  is  devoted  to  “the  Re¬ 
sources  of  Eastern  Africa,”  and  in  it  Mr. 
McLeod  earnestly  rcitei-ates  his  conviction 
of  the  capabilities  which  East-Africa  offers 
on  its  coast-line  for  the  production  of  the 
finest  cotton.  The  whole  of  its  seaboard 
is  W'asheil  “  by  that  great  ocean-current 
which  subsequently,  in  its  course  on  the 
cast  co:ist  of  America,  obtains  the  name 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.” 

“  The  wonderful  effect  which  the  heat  con- 
tiincd  in  this  great  body  of  water  has  on  the 
climate  of  England,  and  other  more  torridly  sit¬ 
uated  countries,  is  a  fact  to  well  attested  to  be 
disputed.  For  my  present  purpose,  it  will  be 
simply  tiecessary  for  me  to  stale  that  the  long 
and  beautiful  staple  of  tlie  sea-island  cotton  is 


produced  by  the  warm  yet  humid  atmosphere 
arising  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  accomp:u)ied  by 
the  saline  breezes  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of 
America,  and  similarly  that  cotton  of  the  sea- 
i.sland  quality  may  be  likewise  produced  on  the 
east  coast  of  .\fi  ica  and  the  islands  of  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  Archipelago,  bathed  by  this  great  oceanic 
current  In  proof  of  which  I  would  point  to 
the  cotton  now  grown  on  the  Seychelles,  and 
also  to  that  produced  on  the  coast-line  of  the 
Ilritish  colony  of  Natal." 

Labor,  too,  has  for  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  been  found  in  such  abundance 
on  this  coa.st,  that  the  rich  produce  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  mines,  has  actually  been 
neglected  for  the  easier  trade  of  supplying 
slaves  to  America.  Now,  ail  along  this 
coast,  “  a  gradual  but  visible  change  for 
the  better”  h:us  taken  place  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  chiefly  owing  to  the  eftbrts 
our  country  has  made  for  the  suppression 
of  slave-trade.  And  then,  not  only 
does  the  e:istern  coast  of  Africa  up  to 
Mozambique  open,  iis  we  have  already 
seen,  such  important  advantages  to  the 
trader,  but  more  northw.ard  still,  even  to 
the  Red  Sea,  the  same  advantages  are  at¬ 
tainable.  ]llessuril,  opposite  the  city  of 
Mozambique,  receives  yearly  from  the 
natives  of  the  far  interior,  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  wax,  skuis,  and  malachite — the  lat¬ 
ter  showing  that  there  are  copper-mines 
in  the  Monomoises  country.  Some  of 
these  natives  were  in  1856  seized  by  the 
Portuguese  to  supply  the  so-called  “  French 
Free  Labor  Emigration ;”  .since  which 
they  have  never  appeared  at  3Iessnril. 
Mr.  McLeod  endeavored  to  induce  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  3Ioz:imbique  during  his  stay 
to  cultivate  the  cotton-shrubs,  as  the  saline 
breeze  on  the  coast  would  peculiarly  favor 
the  sea-island  kind.  As  the  mulberry-tree 
is  indigenous  there,  he  thinks  that  silk, 
also,  might  become  an  articleof  commerce. 
Ibo,  farther  northw'ard,  at  present  onlv  a 
great  warehouse  for  slaves,  is  admiralbly 
situated  for  trade. 

Zanzibar,  the  capital  of  the  Imam  of 
^luskat,  exports  gold,  ivory,  drugs,  and  a 
variety  of  other  valuable  articles,  together 
with  a  great  quantity  of  timber,  to  the 
Red  Sea  and  PersLan  Gulf.  In  1818  cloves 
were  introduced  from  Mauritius,  and  they 
thrive  so  well  that  the  cultivation  of  them 
has  in  a  great  measure  superseded  that  of 
the  sugar-cane,  and  even  the  wcoauut- 
tree.  Several  less  inqmitant  states  also 
offer  great  facilities  for  trade,  while  the 
kingdom  of  Kimweri,  or  LTsambara,  more 
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generally  known  as  the  Pangany  district, 
is  not  only  rich  in  tropical  j)roducc,  but 
“  forests  of  magnificent  timber  await  the 
woodman’s  axe,  with  the  Pangany  and  its 
tributaries  to  cArry  it  to  the  ocean.”  Dr. 
Krapf  describes  one  of  these  forests  as 
being  “  worth  millions  of  money,  for  its 
fine,  long,  straight  timber,  as  useful  for 
ship  building  as  for  carpentering.  The 
trees  are  straight  and  large,  from  seventy 
to  one  hundred  feet  in  higltt.”  The  island 
of  Socotra,  so  famous  even  three  centur¬ 
ies  ago  for  its  “  dragon’s-blood  and  Soco- 
trine  aloes,”  still  carries  on  an  extensive 
commerce  in  the  s:une  products  ;  but  “  at 
le.ast  ten  times  the  quantity  of  these  drugs 
which  at  present  Is  exported  from  the  is¬ 
land  might  be  easily  procured.”  Zeyla, 
or  Zcil.a,  if  properly  encouraged  by  the 
Government,  would  be  a  very  good  out- 
port  ;  it  is  the  best  outlet  of  ancient  Ethi¬ 
opia.  It  is  opjKJsitc  Aden,  where  steam 
communication  would  place  its  produc¬ 
tions  at  once  in  the  European  markets. 
Mocha,  Jcdda,  and  Maroa,  the  national 
outposts  of  Abyssinia,  are  also  important 
j>ort8 ;  while  Suez  has  already  become  a 
j)lace  of  vast  importance,  foreshadowing 
the  future  greatness  that  awaits  it,  “  when 
the  Egyptian  transit  shall  be  completed, 
and  leviathan  ships  like  theGreat  Easteni, 
on  a  trunk-line  to  India  and  China,  will 
make  that  part  their  western  terminus, 
and  Suez  and  Alexandria  become  the  em- 
poria  of  the  e.a8t  and  west.” 

After  noticing  also  “the  valuable  islands 
on  the  coast,”  and  remarking  that  all 
along  these  coa.sts  we  are  outstripped  by 
the  Americans,  Germans,  and  French, 
Mi‘.  McLeod,  in  considering  the  best 
means  of  rendering  these  resources  of 
Eastern  Africa  available,  offers  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions :  ‘ 

“  At  present,  the  mail  by  way  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  reaches  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  thirty- 
five  days,  and  Natal  in  forty.  When  at  Mozam¬ 
bique,  in  18i57,  I* wrote  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchi¬ 
son,  proposing  that  the  mail  should  be  carried 
to  those  two  British  colonies  by  way  of  Aden, 
touching,  on  the  way  down  the  east  coast  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  at  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique.  By  this  route  a 
letter  would  reach  Natal  in  twenty-five  days,  and 
the  Cape  in  thirty  days.  A  line  of  light  would 
thus  be  thrown  along  the  whole  east  coa.st  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  now  darkened  by  the  mists  of  ages  and  polluted 
by  the  traffic  of  human  beings ;  an  inter-colo¬ 
nial  trade  would  be  established  between  the  Brit¬ 
ish  colonies  in  South-.\frica ;  the  Portuguese 
settlements  and  the  rich  Sumali  possessions  of 


]  the  Imam  of  Muskat ;  and  the  slave-trade  would 
I  be  entirely  superseded  by  legitimate  commerce. 
I  .  .  .  .  I  am  in  hopes  this  route  may  soon 

be  adopted  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail,  more 
j  especially  as  the  electric  telegraph  is  now  work- 
I  ing  at  Aden  ;  from  which  place  a  steamer  might 
I  convey  a  message  to  Capo  Town  in  fourteen 
'  days.  This  route  once  established,  the  mer- 
I  chants  of  the  Cape  and  Natal  could  visit  Mozam- 
i  bique  and  Zanzibar,  and  e.stabILsh  houses  at 
I  these  places,  where  they  would  have  a  giXKl  cli- 
I  mate  during  seven  months  of  the  year,  which  is 
I  the  healthy  as  well  as  the  trading  season — name¬ 
ly,  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  month  of  No- 
I  vember.  By  the  establishing  of  this  route,  there 
I  is  nothing  in  the  climate  to  prevent  merchants 
I  from  Europe  annually  visiting  their  establish- 
.  ments,  and  personally  supervising  the  pros|)erity 
'  of  their  factories  for  trade.” 

I  “  In  the  .ippentled  chart,”  ho  .iclds,  “  I 
I  h.ave  laid  down  .a  series  of  electric  cables 
1  for  connecting  Great  Britain  with  the 
South  and  East  African  British  Colonies, 
by  the  way  of  Aden  remarking,  “that 
this  is  by  no  means  in  advance  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  times,  since  the  colonists 
at  Natal  have  resolved  on  connecting 
themsrdves,  by  means  of  a  cable,  with  the 
colony  of  Mauritius ;  and  telegrafdiic  com¬ 
munication  is  fully  contemplated  between 
Graham’s  Town  and  Peterniaritzburg,  the 
camtal  of  Natal.” 

The  volumes  close  w'ith  three  very  in- 
!  teresting  appendices  ;  the  first  giving  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  various  trees,  bushes,  herbs, 
and  plants  of  a  merlicinal  character,  which 
are  to  be  found  near  the  town  of  Tete,  on 
I  the  Zambesi ;  the  second,  describing  the 
various  kinds  of  timber  to  be  found  in 
Eastern  Africa,  ^ladagascar,  and  the  Sey¬ 
chelles,  and  of  which  specimens  may  be 
seen  at  the  rooms  of  the  Geograi»hieai  So¬ 
ciety  ;  and  the  third,  “  on  the  position  of 
Ophir.”  All  the  three  contain  much  valu¬ 
able  infonmation ;  the  two  first  pointing 
out  the  almost  exhaustless  vegetable  re¬ 
sources  of  Eastern  Africa;  the  last  throw- 
j  ing  much  light  on  an  interesting  point  of 
scriptural  history. 

We  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
these  pleaaant  and  instructive  volumes, 
and  would  earnestly  recommend  them  to 
every  one  anxious  to  obtain  valuable  and 
trustw’orthy  information  as  to  the  bound¬ 
less  resources  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  we 
close  them,  heartily  wishing  that,  wherever 
the  consular  flag  of  England  is  raised,  a 
consul  as  intelligent,  as  energetic,  as  uj)- 
right  as  Lyons  McLeod  may  always  be 
1  found. 
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From  Fraser*!  Magailne. 

THE  LITERARY  SURURB  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

FAME  OF  POPE,  HIS  COTEMPORARIES,  AND  HIS  VILLA. 


•*  Not  wholly  In  the  bu»y  world,  nor  quite 
Heyoiid  It,  bloom!  the  garden  that  I  love.”— Tbsxtiw.’i. 

**  8<)MK  South  Sea  broker  from  the  city 
Will  purrhaKe  me,  the  more*!  the  pity  ; 

Lay  all  my  flne  plantatlona  waste. 

To  At  them  to  hi!  vulgar  taste. 

Cliatiged  for  the  worse  In  every  part : 

My  master  Pu|ie  will  break  bis  heart.” 

Swirr's  I'tuJoral  Milogut, 


Sir  .Joshua  IIkyxoli>s  relates  that 
when  he  wa.s  a  boy  he  went  to  a  stilo  of 
jiietnres,  and  that  sliortly  after  he  had 
entered  there  w’as  a  cry  of  “  Mr.  Po|H!, 
Mr.  l*o))c  I”  in  the  room,  when  the  coin- 
jtany  inatle  way  for  Pope  to  pasts,  every 
one  offering  his  hand  in  salutation,  and 
that  Sir  Joshua  himself  contrived  from 
where  he  stood  behind  to  put  out  his 
hand  under  the  arm  of  another  person 
who  was  before  him. 

As  they  made  tvay  for  him  in  the  pic¬ 
ture-gallery,  so  they  make  way  for  him 
now.  Posterity  calls  before  it  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne’s  reign ;  and  when  Mr.  Pope 
enters,  an  avenue  is  o|H*ned,  and  he 
inarches  up  and  receives  the  applause  of 
those  whom  he  sought  to  please  as  much 
as  his  coteinjKjraries.  The  others  might 
as  well  not  be  there :  for  we  honor  him 
not  only  for  the  fine  qualities  that  belong¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  Pope  as  an  individual,  but  for 
those  that  belonged  to  him  as  one  of  the 
class  of  which  he  was  a  member.  And 
this  is  w’ell  worthy  to  bo  thought  on ;  for 
it  is  a  fact  not  belonging  to  Pojie  or  the 
eighteenth  <K*ntury  alone,  but  is  ever  the 
way  in  which  posterity  honors  an  age. 
One  man  stands  forth  the  vicar  of  his  co¬ 
temporaries  to  receive  the  praise  or  tlie 
blame  they  may  have  deserved.  Shak- 
sjKjare,  great  as  he  is,  bears  away  some 
honor  which  belongs  not  to  him  alone. 
Ilis  fame  is  a  giant  that  in  the  oonte.st  has 
devoured  his  fellows  and  increased  himself 
with  their  bulk.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
many  great  men  courted  the  dramatic 
muse.  Massinger,  Pen  Jonson,  Fletcher 
— any  one  of  them  ought  to  share  with 
Shak8|K?are  great  praise  lor  the  high  per- 
leclion  to  which  they  had  brought  their 


art ;  but  he  who  reads  Sh.ak.speare  alone 
admires  in  him  the  merit  both  of  the  class 
and  of  the  individuals.  There  is  the  same 
sort  of  observation  to  be  made  re8j>ecting 
our  use  of  epithets,  and  the  meaning  we 
attach  to  them.  We  honor  Lorenzo,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  called  by  his  countrymen 
The  Magnificent ;  and  we  find  that  he 
deserves  that  title  unused  among  our- 
selves ;  but  then  w’e  must  remember  it 
was  the  ordinary  word  of  address  among 
gentlemen  in  Florence.  Lorenzo,  in  his 
speech  in  Machiavelli’s  history,  begins; 
“  Eccelsi  Signori  e  voi  rmignijici  cittadi- 
ni.”  So  we  honor  Lorenzo  for  being  the 
most  magnificent  among  magnificent  citi¬ 
zens.  And  there  are  representatives  of 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  Poor  Mach- 
iavelli !  was  he  tvorse  than  those  he  lived 
with  ?  I  should  think  any  one  who  reads 
his  noble  exhortations  to  Lorenzo  to  de¬ 
liver  Florence  from  the  foreigner,  and 
who  considers  that  he  served  the  republic 
well  and  suffered  torture  for  his  love  of 
liberty,  will  not  think  so.  But  he  stands 
out  the  cleverest  of  a  clever  but  niiscru- 
}»ulousage;  and  therefore  he  must  bear 
the  blame,  for  he  has  laid  down  tlie  ma.x- 
iins  as  a  philosopher  which  the  scoundrels 
about  him  practiced.  William  the  Con- 
(jiieror  takes  possession  of  our  inikiit 
minds  as  a  man  of  gigantic  ambition,  wlio 
did  what  no  one  else,  in  English  history 
at  least,  ever  did — made  a  great  (“onquest. 
And  this  opinion,  duly  inculcated  by  the 
venerable  historianes-ses  of  the  nursery, 
we  often  carry  about  with  us  in  life ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  in  that  age  every  great 
man  was  a  conqueror  or  conquisitor.  If 
a  man  laiaceably  bought  an  estate,  he  was 
‘  called  the  coiiquereur,  from  whom  all 
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title  to  that  est-ate  was  to  Ihj  derived  ;  and 
William,  who  obtained  the  estate  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  his  family,  no  matter  whether 
peaceably  or  not,  was  therefore  the  con- 
qtterenr  to  all  future  holders  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  crow'n.  So  he  gets  the  merit,  such  as 
it  is,  which  belongs  to  all  people  of  that 
acquiring  age  who  acquired  for  themselves 
large  estates,  because  he  acquired  or  con¬ 
quered  the  largest.  Every  one  loathes 
the  name  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  as  a 
bribed  judge  and  a  b:ise  politician  ;  and 
if  w’e  regard  only  the  unsullied  ermine  of 
this  day,  Bacon  deserves  all  the  hooting 
he  gets  ;  but  if  w’c  remember  that  his  was 
an  age  of  corruption  and  baseneas,  we 
shall  acknowdedge  that  we  dislike  him  not 
only  for  his  own  but  for  his  cotempora¬ 
ries’  vices.  lie  w'as  the, greatest  man  in 
an  act  of  baseness.  When  we  look  back 
at  past  ages,  we  see  only  tlie  centers  of 
the  systems ;  but  they  shine  with  the  col¬ 
lective  light  of  the  whole  constellation. 
So  the  sw’ay  that  is  held  over  us  by 

“  The  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still 
rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns,” 

is  after  all  an  instance  of  representative 
government. 

If,  gentle  reader,  I  had  been  Pope’s 
footman,  I  should  have  been  better  able 
to  write  this  chapter.  You  would  be 
more  obliged  to  me  if  I  told  you  how 
Kueller  looked  when  he  dangled  out  of 
his  carriage  into  Pope’s  villa,  and  what 
sort  of  fellow's  Chesterfield  and  Berkeley, 
Bolingbroke  and  Warburton  were,  as  they 
sat  round  the  little  deal  table  in  the  grotto, 
while  I  hel|>e<l  them  to  the  frugal  fare  of 
the  poet,  and  handed  round  the  one  pint  of 
wine  among  the  five,  than  if  I'har.angued 
you  on  the  paintings,  the  letters,  the  philo- 
s^hy,  or  the  speeches  of  these  worthies. 
What  you  want  is  a  dishonest  valet,  W'hom 
you  can  bribe,  and  who  will  fling  o|>en 
the  doors  to  you,  and  show  you  his  mas¬ 
ter,  not  as  he  wished  to  be,  but  as  he  was. 
The  vices  of  the  great  are  their  link  to 
humanity,  and  literary  men  well  know 
this,  as  they  have  a  h.abit  of  dressing 
themselves  up  in  their  biographies  to  be 
heroes,  and  never  8|)eaking  ot  themselves 
but  in  that  capacity.  Now  “  no  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  valet and  therefore  posterity 
wishes  to  hear  the  gossip  of  literary 
menials.  The  result  of  it  is  that  the  bio- 
graphies  of  eniiment  literary  men  are  to 
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be  read  most  fully  in  the  scandalous 
chronicle. 

I  hardly  like  to  8.ay  so,  because  it  may 
have  a  prejudicbl  effect  on  the  nuanners 
of  those  young  gentlemen  of  fifteen  who 
feel  destined  to  astonish  the  world,  but 
yet  truth  compels  me  to  remark  that  most 
men  of  genius  are  odd  and  unusual  iu 
their  ways  and  methods.  A  great  man 
is  a  common  man  drawn  out.  Take  a 
dullard,  develop  his  faculties,  make  him 
peevish,  te.ach  him  to  rack  his  brains,  and 
you  would  go  as  far  as  art  can  go  to  make 
a  genius.  Indeed  there  are  persons  who 
believe  that  genius  is  nothing  but  one 
sort  of  disordered  intellect;  and  there  are 
others  who  fancy  they  shall  pa-ss  for  great 
wits  by  .affecting  a  certain  non  conforming 
mien  in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  But 
the  misfortunes  of  the  intellectual  deniigotl 
are  not  alw.ays  confined  to  his  manners. 
To  prove  the  imperfectibility  of  man,  a 
fine  biain  is  often  cased  in  a  bad  outsitle, 
.‘IS  in  nuts  the  best  kernel  is  alvv.ays  iti  the 
thinnest  shell.  Byron  was  racked  as  by 
torture  at  the  idea  of  his  lameness  to  do 
something  to  make  him  remarkable  in  a 
better  way  than  because  he  halted.  Pope, 
being  in  stays,  protuberant  before  and 
behind,  so  as  to  look  like  a  8j)ider,  general¬ 
ly  afflicted  with  a  headache,  born  of  a 
suspected  race,  incapable  of  any'  common 
jn-ofession,  was  go.adcd  to  be  a  j*oet. 
Every  time  he  looked  in  a  mirror,  he  was 
spurred  to  deliver  himself  from  the  scorn 
which  the  ill-nature  of  mankind  fastened 
upon 


“  The  libeled  person  and  Uie  pictured  shape." 

Tliat  hump  he  wore,  to  those  who  could 
interpret  him  rightly,  wjw  the  prophet  of 
his  destiny.  Private  misfortunes,  if  not 
private  vices,  .are  sometimes  public  bene¬ 
fits.  Had  Poj)e,  Swift,  .and  Byron  been 
perfect  and  upright  in  body  and  mind, 
three  more  fine  men  would  have  paced 
the  Mall,  three  fewer  authors  would  have 
graced  our  shelves.  M.any  great  men 
h.ave  taken  a  thoughtful  turn  because  they 
had  a  sick  childhood,  and  moped  in-doors 
I  over  books  while  their  brothers  were 
playing  in  the  fields.  The  Spartans  had 
I  no  authors,  hardly  a  chronicler,  no  litera- 
1  ture,  no  more  th.'in  one  poet,  the  astonish- 
j  ed  historians  of  Greece  inform  us.  But 
I  why  womler  at  this?  The  explanation  is 
I  perfectly  simple.  The  Siiartans  destroyed 
I  all  their  weak  and  deformed  children. 
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Tliey  flid  not  know  th.it  the  sublime  is 
often  c.‘ise<l  in  the  ridiculous. 

The  j;rcalest  men  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame,  like  magnates  .at  a  dinner,  have 
their  own  servants  to  wait  on  them. — The 
plebeian  herd  have  only  the  common  me¬ 
nials.  Every  one  knows  that  Johnson 
had  the  best  .attendant  of  any  one :  but 
T*ope  was  not  ill  served  in  this  particular. 
There  was  a  gentleman  of  Eton  .and  Xew 
C'ollege,  named  Spence,  who,  having  a 
mind  to  be  upon  Mr.  Pope’s  establishment, 
wrote  and  published  .an  essay  on  Pope’s 
Oihfsi^ey  in  1 726.  This  immediately  gain¬ 
ed  liim  the  friendship  of  the  poet,  whose 
life  and  conversation  are  portrayed  to  us 
in  the  collection  of  anecdotes  left  by  Mr. 
Spence.  To  him  ]VIr.  Pope  laid  himself 
out  for  posterity.  He  took  care  to  be 
vivacious  and  epigrammatic  before  Spence, 
and  Spence  took  care  to  record  that  ho 
was  so.  To  be  described  so  minutely  is 
like  living  in  a  glass  house,  where  posteri¬ 
ty  may  look  in  as  they  pass  through  this 
transitory  life,  and  where  they  m.ay  throw 
stones  too. 

Another  courtier  at  the  court  of  Pope 
w.'LS  IJishop  W.arburton,  the  able  and  con¬ 
ceited  author  of  the  Divitte  Legation  of  ■ 
Mnsex.  He  introduced  himself  to  Pope’s  ; 
friendship  by  vindicating  his  Esmy  on  j 
and  Pope  left  him  liis  literary  lega¬ 
tee.  They  first  met  in  1740  in  Lord  Rad¬ 
nor’s  garden  at  Twickenham,  Uodsley,  the 
bookseller,  being  there  also.  Warburton 
was  made  much  of  by  Pope,  and  the  Hon. 
Charles  Yorke  writes  this  year  :  j 

“  Mr.  Warburton  declares  he  never  spent  a  j 
fortnight  so  agreeably  any  where  as  at  Twicken- 1 
ham.  He  was  presented  to  all  Mr.  Pope’s  j 
friends,  who  entertained  him  with  singular 
civility,  and  received  him  with  engaging  I 
freedom.” 

I 

One  evening,  as  they  wore  lounging  | 
about  the  garden.  Pope  began  to  tlepre-  i 
ciate  himself,  saying  that  lie  thought  in 
all  sincerity  he  had  been  excelled  in  every 
part  of  writing,  and  more  p.articularly  in 
invention.  What  was  this  but  angling 
for  a  compliment  ?  What  sort  of  a  sequel 
would  there  have  been  if  Warburton  had 
said :  “  I  quite  agree  with  you,  sir  ?”  In¬ 
stead  of  that,  however,  like  a  true  cour¬ 
tier,  he  begged  to  mention  one  thing  in 
which  Pope  was  unrivaled,  the  art  of 
uniting  wit  to  sublimity.  “  Your  wit 
gives  a  splendor  and  delicacy  to  your 
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sublimity,  and  your  sublimity  gives  a 
grace  and  dignity  to  your  wit.” 

I  have  probably  sjiid  enough  to  bring 
vou  to  my  o})inion,  if  you  were  not  of  it 
i)ofore,  that  Pope  was  a  very  vain  little 
cre.ature;  but,  reader,  if  you  will  go  with 
me  in  Pope's  chariot  to  Whitton,  a  hamlet 
of  Twickenhatn,  and  tell  the  coachman  to 
stop  .at  old  Kneller  Hall,  we  can  introduce 
you  to  a  greater  niiuuint  of  vanity  than  was 
^  ever  put  together  before  in  one  mortal. 

I  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  bows  us  into  his  hall 
and  up  his  stairc.ase,  {Kiinted  by  himself 
and  Laguerre.  Canvases  are  strewed 
all  about,  with  faces  painted  on  them  with 
inconceivable  rapidity  by  our  host,  .and 
!  waiting  the  attention  of  his  assistants, 
,  M’ho  put  in  the  backgrounds,  taking  care 
that  their  tvork  should  not  afford  a  con- 
I  trast  derogatory  to  their  master ;  or  Sir 
I  Godfrey  is  justice  of  the  peace,  sentencing 
I  a  village  drunkard,  and  administering  a 
I  rude  equity  or  species  of  law,  of  which  we 
say  nothing  except  that  it  is  nnwritten, 

!  by  assigning  stray  paupers  to  the  richest 
parish,  .and  refusing  distraints  upon  those 
who  had  nothing  but  their  furniture  to 
pay  them  with,  or  hallooing  out  in  his 
night-dress  from  the  window  to  the  con¬ 
stable,  coining  .along  with  a  prisoner,  to 
go  to  the  next  pot-house  and  make  it  up ; 
or  he  sits  majestic  at  the  head  of  a  vestry, 
proud  of  an  honor  which  I  do  not  find 
that  l*ope  or  Bacon  ever  attained,  that 
of  being  churchwarden  of  Twickenham.* 
The  poet  who  draws  laudatory  pictures  of 
great  persons  in  verse,  (though  with  some 
sly  flaws  in  them  that  the  originals  will  not 
detect,)  is  welcome  at  the  house  of  the 
painter  to  whom  every  one  from  Charles 
II.  to  George  I.’s  time  resorted  to  be 
flattered  in  oil. 

At  which  of  Pope’s  visits  shall  we  ac¬ 
company  him  ?  Not,  I  jiray  thee,  at  that 
which  ho  paid  Sir  Godfrey  as  he  lay  on 
his  <leath-lK*d,  airanging  his  monument, 
feeling  the  grass  already  growinj^  over 
him,  and  seeing  posterity  applauding,  la¬ 
menting,  and  refusing  to  believe  th.at  his 
daubs  scrambled  up  tor  lucre  were  by  the 
same  artist  .as  the  converted  Chinese.  He 
j  would  not  like,  he  said,  to  lie  among  the 
rascals  at  Westminster,  a  monument  there 
would  be  sufficient,  and  he  begged  Pope 
to  write  the  epita))h.  A  turn  comes,  the 
sweet  vision  ot  posthumous  fame  which  he 
w’as  enjoying  by  anticipation  fades  away  ; 

*  lie  was  churchwarden  iu  1713. 
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he  grows  restless  at  the  thought  of  going. 
His  friend  —  we  may  truly  say  in  one 
sense  his  confessor — tells  him  he  has  been 
a  very  good  man,  and  no  doubt  would  go 
to  a  better  place.  “  Ah !  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Pope,”  says  the  dying  painter,  whose 
eyes  are  too  dim  now  to  see  posterity  at 
its  adorations,  “  I  wish  God  would  let  me 
stay  at  Whitton.”  Poor  fellow  !  he  had 
earned  his  home  hardly,  and  better  de¬ 
served  to  enjoy  it  than  many  who  may 
have  lived  there  since.  But  King  Death 
balances  none  of  the.se  considerations  in 
his  brainless  skull.  No,  let  us  rather  be 
present  in  his  day  of  health  and  pride  and 
wit,  when  he  handed  Pope  round  a  room 
full  of  beauties  he  had  painted,  pos-sibly 
insinuating,  in  the  absence  of  the  fair 
originals,  how  much  better  his  were  than 
the  works  of  nature  ;  let  us  listen  to  the 
ae,id  little  bard  when  he  said  :  “  It  is  a 
pity.  Sir  Godfrey,  that  you  had  not  been 
oonsulted  at  the  creation.”  Let  us  help 
to  fi.x  the  sting  still  deeper  when  Sir  Go«l- 
I’rey,  throwing  his  eyes  strong  upon  Pope’s 
shoulders,  answered  :  “  Really,  I  should 
have  made  some  things  better.” 

Kneller  was  as  vain  of  this  hall  of  his, 
which  he  built  in  1 7 1 1,  and  as  vulgarly  vain 
of  it,  as  any  Jew-boy  of  his  gold-pin.  He 
was  asked  to  furnish  a  ]x>rtrait  of  himself 
to  a  foreign  collection  of  aiitofactured 
portraits  of  painters.  But  he  stuck  in 
three  pieces  of  finery  which  rendered  it  so 
disgusting  th.at  the  collectors  thought  of 
removing  it  from  their  gallery — his  gold- 
chain,  his  diamond-ring,  and  his  h.all  at 
Whitton.  In  the  collection  of  the  iK)r- 
traits  of  the  memWrs  of  the  Kit  Kat 
Club,  cngraveil  in  1736,  Kneller  Hall  is 
again  the  back-ground  of  Sir  Godfrey’s 
portrait. 

In  accordance  with  his  wish  he  lies  not 
among  the  rascals  of  Westminster,  but 
among  those  of  Twickenham.  He  was 
buried  November  seventh,  1723.  Poj>e 
sent  this  epitaph  for  him  to  the  Abbey, 
and  declares  it  is  the  worst  thing  he  ever 
w'rote  ;  if  Kneller  can  read  it  now,  I  think 
he  is  of  a  different  opinion. 

“  Kneller,  by  Heaven,  and  not  a  ma.ster  taught. 
Whose  art  was  nature  and  whose  pictures 
thought ; 

When  now  two  ages  he  had  snatched  firom  fete 
Whate’er  was  beauteous  and  whate’er  was  great, 
Hest  crowned  with  princes’  honors,  poets’  lays, 
Due  to  his  merit  and  brave  thirst  of  praise : 
Living,  great  nature  feared  he  might  outvie 
Her  works,  and  dying,  fears  herself  may  die.” 


A  humbler  muse  than  that  which  cele¬ 
brates  his  cenotaph,  addressed  in  1722  a 
folio  of  VQTses  “  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
at  his  country-seat.”  It  sets  forth  the 
uselessness  of  Kneller’s  attempting  to 
leave  the  fashionable  world,  in  these  num¬ 
bers  : 

’’To  Whitton’s  shades  and  Hounslow’s  airy  plain. 
Thou,  Kneller,  tak’st  thy  summer  flight  in  vain — 
In  vain  thy  wish  gives  all  thy  rural  hours 
To  the  fair  villa  and  well-ordered  bowers ; 

To  court  the  pencil,  early  at  thy  gates 
Ambition  knocks,  and  fleeting  beauty  waits. 
Implores  thy  aid  to  make  her  own  secure. 

The  great,  the  fair,  and  (if  aught  nobler  be. 
Aught  more  beloved)  the  arts  solicit  thee.” 

The  most  eminent  of  the  Kneller  school 
*of  artists  were  Jervas,  Hudson,  and  Rich¬ 
ardson  ;  of  these  the  first  two  were  resi¬ 
dents  at  Twickenham.  Jervas  taught 
Poixj  painting,  iuid  owed  his  reputation 
more  to  that  tutorship,  and  to  the  praises 
of  Steele  in  the  Tatler^  tluui  to  his  own 
merits. 

Richardson  was  also  a  friend  of  I*ope, 
.and  tvas  summoned  to  his  villa  in  1733  to 
take  a  j>ortrait  of  the  poet’s  mother,  who 
was  then  lying  dead  at  Twickenham. 
Hud.son  was  teacher  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  and  a  pupil  and  son-in-Iau’  of  Rich¬ 
ardson.  His  home  stood  close  to  Pope’s, 
on  the  site  afterwards  built  on  by  Lady 
Howe.  He  died  in  it  in  1779,  at  the  age 
of  seventy -eight,  having  long  lived  on  the 
f<)rtune  he  acquired  by  enjoying,  after 
Richardson’s  death,  a  monopoly  of  por¬ 
trait-painting  in  Kngland. 

When  we  say  that  there  was  a  secreta¬ 
ry  of  state  who  was  a  friend  to  ))oets  and 
artists,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  poets 
and  artists  were  friends  to  him  ;  for  when 
society  was  first  framed,  a  law  would  seem 
to  have  Iwen  imposed  on  the  votaries  of 
the  Muses  which  ba<le  them  conceive  in 
sorrow,  and  look  to  the  |)olitician,  as  Kve 
was  told  to  look  to  Ad.am.  We  have  of¬ 
ten  heard  of  ministers  who  have  scorned 
the  Muses;  W'e  have  not  he.ard  of  the  poet 
who  rejwted  the  favor  of  the  politici.'ui. 
James  Craggs  the  younger,  whom  Wal¬ 
pole  calls  “  a  showy  vajrory  man,”  was  the 
son  of  James  Craggs,  PostmaKter-General. 
He  pushed  forward  by  his  merits  alone,  as 
Swift  w'ould  have  it,  proving  the  ivant  of 
skill  in  the  erlucation  of  the  nobility  of  the 
time,  when  (.’raggs,  a  new  unlettered  man, 
rose  above  them  ;  or,  as  Horace  Walpole 
prefers,  he  was  brought  forward  by  the 
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Ministers  as  a  good  opponent  of  Sir  Uo- 
bert.  It  is  certain  that  ho  was  in  great 
favor  witli  the  \Vl>ig  literati  of  the  day — 
Steele,  Tickell,  ami  Addison.  lie  suc- 
ceeiled  the  latter  as  Secretary  of  State  in 
1720,  and  in  that  year  gave  a  banquet  to 
the  Foreign  Ministers  at  Twickenham. 
He  lived  in  the  house  at  the  end  of  King 
street,  which  was  still  standing  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century  on  the  site  of  the 
coachniaker’s  shop.  A  great  intimacy 
arose  lietween  him  and  Kneller  and  Pope. 
I'he  one  painted  him,  the  other  sang  him. 
Hut  no  ornament  can  disguise  him.  He 
and  his  father  (once  footman  to  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland)  were  two  of  the 
chief  wreckers  in  the  South  Seas.  The 
elder  Craggs  died  conveniently — it  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  chemical  aid — the  day  before 
his  delinquencies  were  to  be  exposed  in 
St.  Stephen’s.  The  younger  Craggs,  in 
Ffibruary,  1721,  called  at  the  gate  of  Ijady 
Mare.h  ;  the  porter  told  him  she  was  ill  of 
the  small-pox ;  Craggs  went  home  and 
died  of  it. 

Here  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
th.at,  happily  distant,  we  can  read  the  pri¬ 
vate  history  of  the  eighteenth  century 
uncontaminated.  Will  any  one  be  made 
a  rogue  because  he  is  told  that  two  no¬ 
tions  of  the  mind — Craggs  senior  .and 
Ci^aggs  junior,  the  latter  high  in  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  his  sovereign — manageil  the  South 
Sea  schemes  more  to  their  own  advantage 
than  to  their  country’s  glory  ?  It  is  only 
from  the  living,  who,  if  not  made,  will  Imj 
examples,  that  we  dread  public  dcmorali- 
Kition.  As  there  is  honor  .among  thieves, 
so  I  maintain,  contrary  to  the  moral 
physiologists,  who  j)rea<ih  that  evil  can 
propagate  only  its  kind,  that  sometimes  a 
g<»od  use  is  ma<le  of  eml>e8zled  funds. 
('r.aggs  would  have  nobly  mis.applied  some 
of  the  secret  s<*rvice-inoney  to  the  ni.ain- 
tenance  of  that  son  of  the  Pariahs,  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Twickenham.  Pope  declined  it, 
buying  the  bo.ast  of  independence  at  the 
price  of  thix*e  hiuidred  and  titty  pounds  a 
year. 

Po|>e  thus  recordeil  his  death  in  the 
jK>etical  obituary  in  Westminster  Abbey: 

“Statesman,  yet  friend  of  Truth !  of  soul  sincere, 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear ! 

Who  brr)ke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end. 
Who  {gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend. 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved, 

IVaised,  wept,  and  honored  by  the  Muse  he 
loved.” 

Johnson  objects  to  this  epitaph,  that  it 


is  in  two  languages.  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  it,  except  that  it  is  not  in  the 
langu.age  that  Truth  speaks.  This  was 
l*o|>e’s  “Hudson’s  Statue.” 

Craggs  was  dead  before  those  bright 
assemblages  were  formed  at  Pope’s  villa 
to  meet  the  great  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  at 
the  time  when  he — we  were  going  to  say 
flourished,  but  tli.at  word  will  not  do  ;  we 
m.ay  say  that  Pericles,  or  Cicero,  or  Addi¬ 
son,  or  even  Pope  flourished,  but  Swift 
w.a3  an  ill-looking,  blighted  plant,  that 
ran  up  high,  it  is  true,  but  diffused  as 
much  poison  .as  fragrance.  lie  was  al¬ 
ways  sour,  and  never  enjoyed  any  of  the 
beauties  of  creation.  How  he  would  have 
admired  them  if  only  he  had  made  them  ! 
Lord  of  the  sapient  crowd  sat  Pope  at  his 
little  deal  table,  in  the  chair  of  the  scorn- 
ers,  always  in  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
buckram,  afraid  lest  the  host  should  dis¬ 
grace  the  i)oet.  Poor  Pope,  he  could  no 
more  unbend  his  mind  than  his  body,  lest 
both  should  collapse  into  nothing.  He 
fell  asleep  unless  the  conversation  was 
epigrammatic,  .ami  always  managed  to 
turn  the  conversation  so  as  to  lead  natur- 
.ally  to  some  bon-inot  he  had  in  store.  I 
will  close  my  scattered  remarks  on  Poj>e, 
as  the  ho.st  of  the  literary  aristocracy  of 
his  age,  with  some  apt  observations  of  a 
reviewer  of  Spence’s  anecdotes. 

“  The  style  both  of  poetry  and  prose  was  grown 
classical  and  courtly.  It  seemcil  as  if  the  Muses 
had  de.serted  .Mount  Parnassus  for  Windsor 
P'orest  and  Hampton  Court,  had  thence  slipped 
down  to  their  favorite  villa  at  Twickenham,  and 
had  turned  aside  again  at  Whitelull  stairs,  only 
stopping  on  this  side  Temple-bar,  with  a  train 
of  wit,  beauty,  fashion,  rank,  and  learning  fol¬ 
lowing  them,  with  lonls  of  the  bcd-chaniber  for 
their  gentlemen  ushers,  and  peeresses  of  the 
realm  fur  their  maids  of  honor.  Pope  was  one 
of  those  who  was  admitted  into  the  center  of  this 
circle,  and  who  received  and  gave  new  lustre  to 
it  lie  was  the  poet  laureate  of  polishes!  life. 
His  most  graceful  verses  were  laid  on  the  toilette 
of  l>eauty;  his  most  lx‘auliful  com]M>sitions  were 
offered  up  on  the  altar  of  friendship.  The  list 
of  his  friemis  and  favorites  includes  almost  all 
that  was  distinguished  in  his  day.  To  sound 
their  praises  we  need  only  name  those  whom 
Gay  summoned  to  welcome  Pope’s  return  to 
shore  after  his  Grecian  voyage  .  .  .  And 
is  there  not  a  charm  in  all  these  names  that  still 
ri>.e8  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  i.erfumes  over 
the  places  tliat  they  knew  and  loved  — a  sound 
that  must  forever  echo  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  while  learning,  genius,  and  eloquence 
continue  to  be  honored,  that  call  up  a  throng  of 
lovely  mortal  faces,  and  of  bright  immortal 
heads  to  hover  round  us  as  we  loiter  in  the 
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shadcf;  of  Twickenham,  or  muse  over  the  pages 
in  which  all  their  glories  are  enshrined 

And  yet  Pope  could  never  be  one  of 
the  gay  or  the  happy.  You  have  some¬ 
times  seen  in  the  corner  of  some  splendid 
ball  room,  a  pale  and  haggard  counte¬ 
nance  looming  from  behinti  the  dancing 
ranks.  Constant  to  his  corner,  le.'ming 
one  side  against  the  wall  and  the  other  on 
his  crutch,  the  largo-headed  tull-eyed  vic¬ 
tim  of  scrofula  stands  like  the  Egyptian 
skeleton,  a  memento,  if  not  of  death,  of 
disease.  All  combine  to  show  him  courtesy, 
nay,  even  homage ;  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  dancers  speaks  soil  sayings,  and 
breathes  kind  questions  as  she  passes  him, 
the  haughtiest  of  the  c-avaliers  takes  his 
thin  hand  with  a  cordial  pressure,  some 
one  is  ever  trying  to  soothe  and  to  en¬ 
courage  him ;  he  is  not  alone  a  moment, 
they  hang  upon  his  words,  and  all  the  w'it 
that  circulates  that  night  is  his,  and  yet 
amid  it  all  he  feels  a  stranger  to  that  com¬ 
pany  ;  though  unconscious  of  a  particle  of 
envy  or  of  malice,  he  sees  every  defect,  ho 
feels  imagined  slights,  he  takes  unjustified 
antipathies,  and  the  music  u’hich  makes 
the  stop  of  others  bound  and  their  hearts  i 
more  light,  falls  with  a  deep  melancholy 
a|)on  his  soul.  Such  was  Pope  amid  the 
gayety  and  the  fa.shion  that  surrounded 
him.  llis  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
those  of  the  cripple  in  the  ball-room. 
Had  he  been  more  merry,  had  he  been 
less  melancholy,  he  would  not  have  been 
so  great. 

Pope  died  on  the  thirtieth  May,  1744. 
From  that  moment,  though  he  became 
not  a  divinity,  his  villa  became  a  shrine. 
The  pilgrims  came  by  boat,  by  carriage, 
and  by  cart,  and  every  one  carried  away, 
not  a  relic,  but  a  name. 

For  it  was  because  this  shrine  was 
called  Pope’s  villa,  that  every  “cottage 
omee,”  and  a  good  many  cottages  that 
are  not  omee,  have  since  that  time  been 
dubbed  villas  on  their  door-posts. 

Whoever  delights  in  the  art  of  phi¬ 
lology  may  be  interested  in  tracing  the 
mut.ations  of  meaning  in  the  word  “  villa.” 
.\t  first  it  would  appear  to  have  denoted 
a  large  farm-house  with  extensive  out¬ 
buildings  and  appurtenances,  suitable  to 

Gerve  the  produce  of  the  surrounding 
s.  Tliese  and  the  laborers’  cottages 
around  would  form  what  we  term  a  vil¬ 
lage,  but  the  Komans  did  not  scruple  to 
apply  to  the  whole  rustic  community  the 


word  villa.  When  it  became  fashionable 
for  opulent  citir^ens  to  retreat  in  midsum¬ 
mer  to  rural  dom.'uns  at  Baiie  and  Tivoli, 
each  called  his  aggregate  of  halls,  por¬ 
ches,  baths,  balconies,  and  vestibules,  a 
villa.  The  villa  ruralis  or  viUagimn  of 
monkish  Latin,  was  any  collection  of  buihl 
ings  and  hands  not  entitled  to  the  honora 
ble  designation  of  a  town.  In  948  a.d., 
all  Twickenham  was  a  villa,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  such  placres  were  “  villains.” 
When  towns  increased  in  size  the  manor¬ 
less  wealthy  sought  in  their  country  villa 
a  still  larger  mansion  than  they  possessed 
in  town,  and  in  addition  surrounded  by 
many  a  broad  acre.  Snch  a  villa  was 
Twickenham-park.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eightf'enth  century  the  suburban  resi¬ 
dence  of  any  gentleman  who  wore  a 
sword,  could  by  the  altered  phraseology 
of  the  age  lay  legitimate  claim  to  the  title 
of  villa.  A  villa  now-  is  usually  a  domain 
of  twenty  feet  frontage  by  one  hundred 
deep.  The  ohl  rule  for  multiplication  by 
division,  invented  by  that  subtlest  of 
arithmeticians,  Hercules,  when  he  decapi¬ 
tated  the  Hydra,  is  as  true  as  ever.  Take 
an  old  villa,  for  example,  Twickenham- 
park,  cut  it  up  into  as  many  pieces  as  you 
like — each  springs  up  a  villa. 

“  First  in  a  place  by  nature  close,  they  build 

A  narrow  flooring,  guttered,  walled,  and  tiled. 

In  this  four  windows  are  contrived,  that  stiike 

To  the  four  winds  opposed,  their  beams  ob¬ 
lique.” — Drydkn. 

The  age  of  handsome  villas  has  always 
been  the  age  of  national  splendor,  and  by 
no  chance  coincidence.  In  feudal  times 
the  we.althy  are  manorial  lords,  and  have 
their  castles  and  manors,  or  their  squire’s 
house.  As  the  trading  commons  rise  to 
wealth  they  begin  with  large  town-houses, 
and  by  degrees  seeking  the  country  when 
retired  from  business,  or  when  able  to 
quit  it  with  the  shades  of  evening,  they 
build  those  luxurious  villas  which  have 
been  found  alw.ays  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
great  commercial  capitals  of  the  world. 
The  noble  follows  the  fashion,  and  often 
deserts  the  prim  family  mansion  for  the 
more  gay  villa.  The  cunning  artisans  of 
an  older  world  that  now  lives  only  in 
story,  built  gorgeous  villas  for  the  masters 
of  the .  pyramids,  with  gardens  sloping 
down  to  the  banks  where  Nile  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  rippled  among  the  whisperings  of 
those  tall  literary  bulrushes.  In  old  Car¬ 
thage,  queen  of  commerce  and  of  the 
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ocean,  there  was  a  coast  studded  witli 
the  villa-homes  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
beautiful,  which  they  allowed  no  stranger 
ever  to  approach,  lest  its  splendor  and  its 
richness  should  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the 
s|>oiler.  Who  knows  not  Baia3  an(\  Tivoli, 
and  all  the  white  villas  th.at  shone  along 
the  banks  of  Tiber  ?  The  villa  of  Lorenzo 
is  of  all  magniticont  Florence  the  build¬ 
ing  whose  memory  will  live  longest  among 
future  ages.  And  that  there  may  be  no¬ 
thing  in  this  world  without  a  caricature 
of  it,  the  coarse  Dutchman  has  his  square 
j^atch  of  rurality  bounded  by  four  stag¬ 
nant  canals  with  a  wooden  box  ten  feet 
square  inscribed  with  “  My  Delight,”  or 
“  Sweet  Solitude,”  in  large  gilt  tin  letters 
on  the  front,  to  which  he  retires  from  be¬ 
hind  the  counter  from  Saturday  to  Mon¬ 
day,  to  enjoy  what  3Irs.  Gamp  calls  “the 
greenery.” 

The  iaithful  gardener  of  the  Poet,  J. 
Serle,  published  in  1745  a  plan  of  his  gar¬ 
den  as  it  was  left,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
This  is  valuable,  for  shortly  after  Pope’s 
de.ath,  Sir  William  Stanhope,  brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  bought  his  villa ; 
he  built  the  wings  which  usually  figure  in 
the  engravings,  and  added  an  unconse¬ 
crated  patch  of  four  acres  to  the  jwetic 
groves.  Lord  Nugent  thought  fit  to  say : 

“  The  humble  roof,  the  garden’s  scanty  line, 

III  suit  the  genius  of  a  bard  divine ; 

But  Fancy  now  displays  a  fairer  scope. 

And  Stanhope’s  plans  unfold  the  soul  of  Pope.” 

Hoi-ace  Walpole  bewailed  more  justly 
to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  in  1760  : 

“  I  must  tell  you  a  private  woe  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  U)  me  in  my  neighlM)rhoo<l.  Sir  William 
Stanhope  bought  Pope's  house  and  garden. 
The  former  was  so  small  and  bad,  one  could  not 
avoid  pardoning  his  hollowing  out  that  fragment 
f»f  the  rock  of  Parna.ssus  into  habitable  cham¬ 
bers  ;  but  would  you  believe  it,  he  has  cut  down 
the  sacrwl  groves  themselves  ?  In  short,  it  was 
a  little  bit  of  ground  of  five  acres,  inclos^  with 
three  lanes,  and  seeing  nothing.  Pope  had 
twisted  and  twirled,  and  rhymed  and  harmon¬ 
ized  this,  till  it  appeared  two  or  three  sweet 
little  lawns  opening  and  opening  beyond  one 
another,  and  the  whole  surrounded  with  thick 
impenetrable  woods.  Sir  William,  by  advice  of 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Ellis,  has  hacked  and  hewed 
these  groves,  wriggletl  a  winding  gravel  walk 
through  them  with  an  edging  of  shrubs,  in  what 
they  call  modern  taste,  and  in  short  desired  the 
three  lanes  to  walk  in  again — and  now  Is  forced 
to  shut  tliem  out  again  by  a  wall,  for  there  was 
not  a  Muse  could  walk  there  but  she  was  spied 
by  every  country  follow  that  went  by  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth.” 


But  the  sptdl  was  not  broken.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  after  Pope’s 
death  he  was  thought  to  be  indisputably 
the  first  poet  in  the  world,  and  his  villa 
received  a  greater  amount  of  adoration 
than  ha.s  probably  been  enjoyed  by  any 
other  classical  site  in  England,  except 
Shakspeare’s  house.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  present  here  any  respectable  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  poems  and  rhapsodical  prose 
which  have  commemonated  visits  to  this 
spot;  but  suppo.se  that  every  day  since 
the  commencement  of  the  bard’s  last  ill¬ 
ness  I  have  been  stationed  on  the  bank  for 
your  pleasure,  reader,  with  note-book  and 
pencil,  to  record  these  in  transitu  effu¬ 
sions,  and  that  those  few  which  I  offer 
you  now  are  selected  as  the  best  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  history  of  a  poet’s  shrine  in 
England. 

The  poet  is  dying  slowly,  and  writing 
deliriously  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Miss  Blount  paces  the  lawn,  anxious 
that  ho  should  prove  the  mortality  of  the 
body ;  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  sits  by  his 
pillow,  consoling  with  philosophy ;  my 
Lord  Marchmont  is  gentleman  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  ;  another  poet,  the  singer  of  the 
Seasons,  comes  sailing  up— 

“  To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows. 

There  let  the  feasted  eye  unwearied  stray : 

Luxurious  there,  rove  through  the  pendent 
woods, 

That  nodding  hang  o’er  Harrington’s  retreat ; 

And  sloping  thence  to  Ham’s  embow’ring 
walks ; 

Here  let  us  trace  the  matchless  vale  of  Thames, 

Fair  winding  up  to  where  the  Muses  haunt 

In  Twit’nam’s  bowers,  and  for  their  Pope  im¬ 
plore 

The  healing  God.” 

The  Muses  pray  in  vain  ;*  their  house 
becomes  a  house  of  mourning.  Sir  C.  11. 
Williams,  a  courtly  maker  of  grim  bon- 
mots,  shrinks  on  one  side  of  his  boat  as  he 
glides  down  with  the  tide,  and  jiointiiig 
to  the  villa  where  the  bard  lies  dead  in 
his  shroud,  cries  in  the  words  of  Falstafi’: 
“  I  am  afraid  of  the  gunpowder  Percy, 
though  he  be  dead.” 

“  I  saw  the  sable  barge,”  s.ay8  Mr. 
Thomson,  in  Lines  on  Pope,  written  soon 
after  his  death : 

“  I  saw  the  sable  barge,  along  his  Thames 

In  slow  solemnity  beating  the  tide, 

Convey  his  sacred  dust !  Its  swans  expired, 

•  The  prayer  was  first  offered  in  1728;  but  ol 
course  was  repeated  on  this  critical  emergency. 
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Withered  in  Twit’nwn  bowers  the  laurel 
boufrh ; 

Silent  the  Muses  broke  their  idle  lyres. 

The  attendant  Graces  checked  the  sprightly 
dance, 

Their  arms  unlocked,  and  catched  the  start¬ 
ing  tear ; 

And  Virtue  for  her  lost  defender  mourned  !” 

Pope’s  real  house  was  but  a  humble 
residence,  and  the  lawn  appears  to  have 
been  narrow,  and  surrounded  by  small 
buildinjjs.  The  site  of  Pope’s  house,  small 
as  it  was,  had  been  cleared  for  it  by  the 
<lemolition  of  eleven  tenements.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Stanhope  removed  the  circumjacent 
hovels  that  remained,  widened  the  lawn, 
and  enlarged  and  re-fronted  the  house. 
The  willow  planted  by  Pope  wept  over 
his  deserted  lawn  no  later  than  1801.  It 
fell  ill  that  year,  notwithstandinj»  every 
effort  to  support  it.  Like  Shakspeare’s 
mulberry,  the  remains  were  manufactured 
into  knick-knacks,  and  sent  to  Lord  Men- 
di[)’8  friends.  Gairick  had  a  slip  of  the 
tree  growing  at  Ilamjiton  ;  and  the  Em¬ 
press  of  Russia  in  1789  caused  several 
to  be  planted  in  the  gardens  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg. 

The  learned  are  divided  about  this  wil¬ 
low.  Some  maintain  that  it  was  the  first 
planted  in  England,  and  relate  its  nativity 
thus.  A  present  c.ame  from  Spain  to  Lady 
Suffolk,  of  Marble  Hill,  Twickenham. 
Pope  was  in  the  company  when  the 
covering  w.as  taken  off  the  present,  and 
observing  the  pieces  of  slicks,  which  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  they  had  life  in  them,  he  saiil : 
“  Perhaps  they  may  produce  something 
we  have  not  in  England.”  With  this  no¬ 
tion  he  planted  them  in  his  garden,  .and 
they  produced  his  willow.  Others  sav  it 
was  brought  from  the  Euphrates  by  IVIr. 
Vernon,  a  Turkey  merchant;  a  third 
Mtjant  overthrows  its  chaim  to  be  the  first 
English  ivillow  by  showing  the  priority  of 
the  fine  willows  of  Twickenham  Park ; 
and  a  fourth  set  of  doctors  consider  Pope’s 
a  scion  of  them.  Whatever  its  ancestry, 
it  received  many  compliments  in  verse. 
One  of  the  best,  written  in  1792,  has  these 
lines : 

”  Weep,  verdant  willow,  ever  weep. 

And  spread  thy  pendent  branches  round ; 

Oh !  may  no  gaudy  flow’ret  creep 
Along  the  consecrated  ground  I 

Thou  art  the  Muses’  fav’rite  tree  : 

They  loved  the  bard  who  planted  thee. 
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“  And  oft,  ’tis  said,  at  evening  liour. 

To  Fancy’s  eye  bright  forms  appear 

To  glide  beneath  the  leafy  bower, 

While  music  steals  on  Fancy’s  ear. 

The  Muses  haunt  their  fav’rite  tree ; 

They  loved  the  bard  who  planted  thee.” 

Lord  Wellesley  (who,  by  the  way 
lived  for  some  time  at  Marble  Hill)  had  a 
notion  that  the  English  willow  had  sju  uiig 
from  those  of  B.abylon. 

After  the  death  of  Lord  Mendip,  in 
1802,  the  villa  was  exposed  for  sale,  and 
was  nearly  being  bought  by  one  who 
could  h.ave  preserved  and  increased  its 
fame  —  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  nf 
Memory.  Unhappily,  however,  in  1807, 

I  it  was  purchased  by  the  Baroness  Ilowe, 

I  the  wife  of  Mr.  Phipjis,  a  dentist,  atler- 
'  wards  Sir  Wat  hen  Waller.  The  devotees 
i  still  came — “  semper  hi  parietes  columen- 
I  que  eruditis  vocibus  resonuernnt”  —  but 
j  the  shrine  was  ilestined  to  fall :  the  spoilers 
!  succeeded  the  pilgrims,  though  the  wor¬ 
ship  remained.  Sic  partus,  etc.,  the 
adorers  of  Pope  were  like  the  wise  jiowers 
of  Christendom — they  let  their  holy  place 
be  held  by  infidels.  Lady  Howe,  whose 
n.ame  h.as  been  inscribed  in  extra  large 
hand  by  the  recording  angel  in  the  black 
list  of  literature,  became  tired  of  these 
I  intrusions  on  her  privacy,  and  pulled  down 
I  the  house  ;  she  constructed  another  man- 
j  sion  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  site 
i  of  Pope’s  house,  and  lived  for  several 
:  years  a  sorrowless  Marius  amid  the  ruins 
which  she  had  created.  Pindar’s  house 
was  left  when  Thebes  wms  destroyed,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  Pindar’s.  Pojie’s  house  w.os 
pulled  down  when  all  the  rest  of  Twick¬ 
enham  stood,  because  it  was  Pope’s.  Let 
Englishmen  be  silent  about  the  barbarity 
of  Maccdon  after  this !  When  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Petrarch’s  house  wished  to  m.'ikc 
.alterations,  the  townspeople  rose  and  in- 
I  sisted  that  it  should  remain  unviolated, 
i  When  a  ta-steless  owner,  proving  furettJt 
quid  fiemina  possit,  razed  I’ope’s  house 
to  the  ground,  the  neighboi-s  came  and 
looked  on.  Sluall  we  he.ar  of  Italian  vola¬ 
tility  and  English  praelic.al  good  sense 
after  this?  The  w’orks  of  the  Persian 
Anacreon  were  chained  to  his  tomb  that 
the  pilgrim  who  rested  at  his  shrine  might 
forget  the  toils  of  his  journey  in  drinking 
the  draught  of  poetry.  Pope  sleeps  under 
a  pew,  with  no  book  near  him  but  a 
rubric,  and  his  home  is  ruined.  I  h.ave 
heard  it  said  that  the  English  honor  their 
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literary  men  when  dead,  and  starve  them  Virgil,  is  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  will  sit 
when  living.  The  last  part  is  often  true  ;  there  to  all  eternity, 
is  the  first  so  ? 

The  grotto  yet  remains.  Spoiled  of  its  “ - Sedet  aeternumque  sedebit 

gems  and  spars,  it  is  but  a  relic  of  what  it  Infelix  Theseus.” 

w:i.s,  a  relic  of  a  Homan  Catholic  Pope, 

venerated  by  the  staunchest  Prote.stants.  Pretty  a.s  the  view  from  the  grotto  is, 
When  one  listened  to  the  ejaculations  of  it  would  be  rather  hard  that  poor  Pope 
devotees,  one  would  have  thought  they  should  be  attitudinizing  there  to  the  end 
wished  that  Pope  had  the  fate  of  the  of  time.  Let  us  hope  better  things  for 
great  hero  of  antiquity.  Theseus,  savs  him. 


From  the  Kdinbargh  RcTlew. 
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Tub  probability  that  the  Royal  Com-  the  total  number  of  children  between  the 
mission  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Edu-  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  (who  amounted 
cation  in  England  will  soon  produce  a  to  4,908,696,  in  1851,)  and  eliminating 
rcqxtrt,  and  the  certainty  that  the  grants  those  who  belong  to  the  upj»er  and  middle 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  the  classes,  those  who  arc  “occupied,”  “taught 
manner  of  administering  them,  will  again  I  at  home,”  or  sick,  and  then  assuming  that 
be  earnestly  discussed,  suggest  the  pro- 1  all  the  remainder  “  ought  at  this  time  to 
jiriety  of  a.sccrtaining  the  actual  fiicts  and  j  be  in  schools  of  the  siune  class  “  as  those 
figures  W’hich  mainly  affect  this  last-name«l  which  are  under  inspection.”  In  other 
branch  of  the  matter.  We  shall  reserve  words  that  every  working  class  child,  not 
our  general  opinion  on  this  import. ant  sul)-  at  work,  taught  at  home,  or  positively  dis¬ 
ject  until  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  ablcd,  ought  always  to  be  at  school :  for 
before  us ;  but  we  wish  to  offer  a  few  these  are  identical  propositions.  Not  a 
brief  remarks  on  some  misapprehensions,  single  child  of  this  njimber,  from  the  age 
which  appear  to  have  been  widely  circu-  of  three  to  fifteen,  can  absent  itself  from 
lated,  as  to  the  amount  of  popular  educa-  attendance  be  it  but  for  a  day,  without 
tion  re.ally  required.  diminishing  the  3,000,000 :  for  as  the  span 

At  the  very  threshold  of  any  useful  pro-  of  age  extends  over  twelve  years,  so  must 
vision  8t.ands  the  disputed  premiss,  what  the  duration  of  school  attendance.  Each 
is  the  actu.al  deficiency  of  school  instruc-  child  must  remain  twelve  years  at  school, 
tion?  It  is  strange  that  such  wide  dis-  Wo  confess  that  this  bears  the  aspect  of 
parity  of  opinion  should  exist  on  so  simple  an  exaction,  which  the  feelings  and  in- 
and  essential  a  d.atum.  comes  of  the  parents  render  impracticable, 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  which  the  industrial  economy  of  the  coun¬ 
in  their  last  able  report  to  the  Queen,  try  could  not  endtire,  and  the  educational 
dated  24th  May,  1859,  state  (p.  30)  that  requirements  of  the  poor  do  not  need, 
the  number  of  children  for  whom  instruc-  Rut  Mr,  Mann  himself  ^who  makes  the 
tion  may  Ikj  required  is  probably  8,000,-  net  residue  3,663,261)  only  meant  to  de- 
000,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  scribe  the  number  of  children  who,  in  his 
schools  actually  under  the  inspection  of  opinion,  ought  to  be  at  school,  not  those 
the  Government  is  934,000.  This  calcu-  who  are  at  school,  or  are  likely  to  be 
lation  of  3,000,000  is  arrived  at  by  taking  j  there. 

_ _ _ I  Yet  a  large  party  of  educators  api>e.ar 

•  Th,  Reperi  of  the  Commiliee  of  CouncU  on  Edu-  |  treat  this  supposition  that  3,000,000 

cation  18S8-9.  Prosonted  to  both  Houses  of  Par-  i  should  be  always  at  school  as  a  posttilate  j 

llumont  by  comm  »nd  of  llor  Majesty,  1  and  estimates  have  been  based  upon  it  ^ 
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to  the  means  of  supplying  conimeusurate  [  lions.  This  arithmetical  necessity  results, 
teaching  power,  on  t  he  scale  of  one  master  as  we  have  shown,  from  the  extension  of 
to  100  scholars.  Thus  “there  Is  occu-  each  chihi's  stay  Ireing  limited  to  one 
pation,  they  say,  for  30,000  certified  third  of  his  school  age.  The  truth  is  that 
teachers  supposing  none  other  are  cm- j  the  numbers  returned  from  private  adveu- 
ployed  thei  e  are  about  0000  already ;  |  ture  and  dame  scliools,  were  grossly  over- 
and,  they  add,  “  we  are  nearly  in  a  posi-  j  stated  by  those  who  kept  them ;  and  as 
tion  to  augment  this  body  at  the  rate  of  ,  it  requires  a  six  years’  duration  of  school- 
1500  per  annum,  having  now  almost  3000  '  ing  to  maintmti  a  constant  attendance  of 
students  in  training,  etc.,  of  whom  luilf  2,000,000  children,  from  a  total  of  4,000,- 
inay  be  sent  out  iu  each  year  as  teachers,”  000,  that  is  very  far  above  the  ma.ximum 
etc.;  and  in  sixteen  ye:irs  the  whole  30,-  j  which  can  be  now  at  school.  Now  let  us 
000  might  thus  be  supplied.  Now  the  ■  pause  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  w  Lse  or  rea- 
e-xpense  to  be  borne  by  the  revenue  is  of  .  souable  to  expect  or  procure  a  larger  at- 
coui-se  proportioned  to  the  actu.'il  dearth  '  tendance  than  this  for  manv  years  to  come, 
of  educational  agencies,  and  the  number  The  item  of  duration  being  inseparable 
of  children  still  to  be  taught.  Tlie  round  ,  from  that  of  the  number  at  sehord,  the 
sum  of  800,000/.  was  voted  for  the  year  question  becomes  one  of  duration  of 
1859,  the  number  taught  to  whom  grants  stay. 

apply  being  in  round  numbers  900,000 ;  it  The  great  majority  of  agricultural  labor- 
is  therefore  clear  that  if  the  premisses  are  ers  have  less  than  twelve  shillings  jkt 
right,  and  also  the  statistics  of  the  work  '  week  wherewith  to  feed,  clothe,  ami  house 
to  be  done,  it  will,  when  completed,  cost,  themselves  and  families,  averaging  five  in 
according  to  the  present  system,  about  number ;  and  if  we  take  into  accuu|it  the 
two  and  a  half  millions  per  annum.  It  is  more  costly  habits  and  modes  of  living  of 
almost  equally  certain,  that  if  these  be  the  artisans,  they  are  probably  but  little,  if  at 
facts,  and  the  prospective  requirements  all,  better  off.  Directly  their  children 
of  the  case,  no  Central  Board,  organized  ;  attain  an  age  when  their  labor  can  add  to 
as  the  Committee  of  Council  is  organized,  j  the  family  income,  their  increased  cost  to 
would  be  able  to  administer  funds  so  large  i  the  parent  both  in  clothing  and  appetite 
or  jxiwers  so  great.  i  requires,  as  a  physical  necessity,  that  to 

It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  see  how  j  W'ork  they  go.  It  is  only  iu  exceptional 
far  this  assumption  as  to  the  3,000,000 !  cases  that  this  is  deferred  beyond  the 
children  is  well  founded.  i  eleventh  year.  Suppose  the  schooling 

At  present,  according  to  every  state- !  begins  at  five :  there  are  then  six  years 
ment  from  ex|)erienced  school-masters  and  '  only  for  the  whole  duration  of  stay, 
clergymen,  the  maximum  average  dura- '  Again  we  ask,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
tion  of  the  stay  of  children  at  school,  dur-  more?  That  it  is  desirable  no  one  doubts, 
ing  their  whole  lives,  is  not  twelve  but  So  is  it  also  de.sirable  that  the  poor  should 
four  years;  but  take  it  at  the  full  amount  earn  twice  as  much  as  they  do,  and  that 
of  four  years,  and  let  us  take  also  the  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  a  hard 
widest  posable  range  of  children  to  whom  day's  work  for  a  jwor  day’s  pay.  But  are 
this  can  apply — namely,  the  whole  3,000,-  these  things  attainable?  We  fear  not. 
000,  together  with  the  1,000,000  whom  We  will  go  a  step  further,  and  affirm  that 
Mr.  Mann  deducts,  as  being  from  occupa- :  the  six  years’  schooling,  if  it  be  but  effi- 
tioM  naturally  absent  from  school.  But  j  cient  in  quality,  and  cirrefully  adapted  iu 
as  these  occupations  can  clearly  only  pre- 1  kind  to  the  future  wants  of  Uie  child,  will 
vent  them  from  going  to  school  during  ■  give  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  elementary 
the  last  half  of  their  dozen  years’  school  lustruction  w'hich  we  can  give  to  that  class 
age,  they  ought  to  be  includeil,  at  sluj  \  of  chi\dren,  by  tneans  of  public  moneg.  Is  it 
rate  in  an  estimate,  b.a8ed  on  the  more  '  not  enough  to  teach  the  essential  elements 
than  sufficiency  of  a  six  years’  average  '  of  instruction  ?  It  puts  the  child  in  posses- 
dui-ation  of  schooling.  Mr.  Mann  himself  sion  of  the  most  needful  attainments,  and 
justly  says,  thsit  “  the  average  time  among  it  places  all  others  within  his  reach  ;  and 
working  children  can  not  much  exceed  this  we  hold  is  all  that  the  state  is  bound 
four  years.”  If  so,  not  1,700,000  children  '  to  do,  or  to  aid  others  in  doing, 
were  actually  at  school  in  1851,  as  the  |  But  if  these  views  are  sound,  what  be- 
censns  reported,  but  only  1,333,333,  that  •  comes  of  the  necessity  of  giving  these 
being  a  third  part  of  the  whole  four  mil-  children  so  large  a  numerical  increase  of 
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an<l  ti'niniii"  so  very  many 
toachers  to  :ict!onipli8h  it  ?  Surely  there 
has  arisen  a  stranjjely  excessive  estimate 
of  the  demand  ujK)n  ns.  The  duration  of 
stay  Wine  taken  at  six  years,  we  have 
only  2,000,000  scholars  in  continual  at¬ 
tendance  nltiinately  to  provide  for  ;  indeed 
we  shall  have  fewer,  Wcause  the  dame 
and  private  schools  will  always  have  a 
<piota,  though  a  diminishing  one.  This 
being  the  maxitionn  we  have  to  provi«le 
for,  njr  some  years  at  least,  and  as  we  are 
short  of  it  now  by  two  fifths,  it  is  to  the 
f^radual  supply  of  this  incoming  comple¬ 
ment — for  nothing  can  be  done  per  saltton 
— that  we  have  alone  to  direct  onr  atten¬ 
tion. 

Tins  alters  the  aspect  of  the  educational 
budget  considerably.  Tlie  “  30,000  teach¬ 
ers”  collapse  by  nearly  one  third,  and  the 
grant  of  800,(»00/.  (oven  supposing  the 
present  exact  system  to  continue,)  would 
increa.se  to  1,000,000/. ;  instead  of  to  the 
two  or  three  millions  contemplated. 

But  is  it  necessary  that  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  grants  should  continue  ?  May  it 
not  be  much  reduced  with  great  benefit  ? 
This  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  we 
trust  the  Uoyal  t’ominission  will  carefully 
scrutinize. 

Another  point  which  we  apprehend 
will  engage  the  attention  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  is  how  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  inspc‘ction.  Its  great  utility  is  un¬ 
doubted.  Mr.  Lowe  has  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Parliament  to  the  extra  cost 
resulting  from  the  present  ])lan  of  having 
a  sepanite  staff  of  inspectors  exclusively 
attacheil  to  each  church  or  doctrinal  de¬ 
nomination.  There  are  distinct  staffs  for 
National  Schools,  for  Union  and  Certifi¬ 
ed  Industrial  schools ;  for  British  and 
Foreign  Schools;  for  Roman  Catholic 
schools  ;  for  Scottish  Episcopaluan  schools ; 
for  schools  connected  with,  and  also  for 
those  not  connected  with,  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  This  certainly  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  carrying  the  desire  to  humor 
sectarianism  at  the  public  expense  a  little 
too  far.  The  inspectors  of  dissenting 
schools  are  laymen,  but  they  are  not 
necessarily  dissenters ;  in  point  of  fact, 
they  are  nearly  all  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  graduates  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  The  necessity  of  inspecting 
Church  schools  by  clerical  inspectors  is  by 
no  means  manifest,  and  we  have  ground 
to  think  that  the  Church  at  large  does 
not  require  it.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  old 
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clerical  opposition  to  any  government  in¬ 
terference  in  educ.ation,  which  w’a.s  soften¬ 
ed  only  by  concession  to  the  prejudices  or 
to  the  fears  of  the  Establishment. 

The  efficiency  of  in.spection  must  al¬ 
ways  de|>end  on  the  character  and  special 
capacities  of  the  in8j>ector8.  W'e  are 
willing  to  believe  that  they  are  cho.sen 
solely  on  the  score  of  their  peculiar  ajrti- 
tude  for  an  office  by  no  means  easy  to 
discharge.  It  dt)es  not  follow,  however, 
that  sufficient  means  are  taken  to  insure 
not  onl^  that  the  best  possible  ramies  of 
examining  schools  are  adopted  by  the  in- 
siiectors,  but  that  there  be  as  great  a 
uniformity  as  is  practicable  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  their  judgment  .and  decisions. 
Perhaps  this  im|K)itant  object  might  be 
effected  by  the  selection  of  one  or  two 
from  the  present  body  of  inspectors-gene- 
ral,  who — perfectly  conversant  with  what 
ought  to  be  taught,  how  to  teach  it,  and 
how  to  test  the  teaching  —  might  be  use¬ 
fully  employed  in  spending  a  fortnight  in 
rotation  with  each  inspector,  sharing  his 
work  with  him.  Such  an  officer  ■would 
moreover  at  once  be  able  to  diffuse  a 
know’ledge  of  any  new  works,  school 
ajfiparatus,  or  improved  modes  of  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  would  act  as  the  friend  of 
inan.ager,  te.achcr,  and  inspector,  aiding 
each  with  his  experience,  information,  and 
counsel.  Tlie  amalgamation  of  ins|)ectoral 
staffs  might,  under  this  supervision,  be 
more  easily  and  safely  effected  ;  it  would 
produce  greater  economy  as  well  as  effi¬ 
ciency.  No  new  inspectors  w'ould  be 
needed  for  some  years;  for  each  man's 
time  for  inspection  would  be  increased  by 
that  spared  from  traveling ;  just  as  his 
know’ledge  of  the  schools  in  his  district 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  diminution  of 
its  area. 

Mr.  Arnold’s  last  rejwi-t  on  the  British 
and  Foreign  Training  School  indicates 
that  a  further  economy  is  not  only  fea.si- 
ble,  but  requisite.  He  says  : 

“The  parents  of  these  children  (those  in 
British  and  Foreign  schools)  would  not  will¬ 
ingly  consent  that  their  daughters’  school-time 
should  be  taken  up  with  learning  the  details 
of  practical  housekeeping.  In  this  middling 
class  of  society  girls  grow  up,  no  doubt,  with  n 
lamentable  ignorance  of  these  details.  So  they 
do  in  the  richer  classes ;  and,  in  the  richer 
classes,  one  hears  people  sometimes  lament  that 
girls  are  not  taught  to  bake,  to  cook,  and 
to  wash.  But  these  very  people  would  be 
indignant  if  they  found  that  their  daughters’ 
school-time  was  actually  occupied  with  learn- 
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ing  cookery  or  clear  starching  instead  of 
languages  or  music.  So  it  is  with  the  mid¬ 
dling  class  of  society,  from  which  British 
schools  are  mainly  recruited.  Doubtless  girls 
in  this  class  are  ignorant  of  domestic  economy ; 
but  this  is  not  the  ignorance  which  their  pa¬ 
rents  send  them  to  school  to  remove.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  they  think  that  their  position  in 
fife  may  enable  them  to  dispense  with  a  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  any  branch  of  industrial  work 
except  needlework,  and  to  And  others  who  will 
perform  such  work  for  them.  What  they  want 
for  their  daughters,  what  they  send  them  to 
school  to  acquire,  is  what  is  called  a  liberal 
education.” — Minute*,  1858-59,  p.  344. 

If  it  be  true,  (and  it  is  not  easy  to 
doubt  Mr.  Arnold’s  testimony,)  that  the 
schools  connected  with  the  llritish  and 
Foreign  Society  are  filled  imiinly  by 
children  from  the  middle  olas.sos,  it  seems 
that  much  of  the  public  money  wdiich  w.as 
intended  to  educate  the  poor  is  applied  to 
educate  tliose  who  can  not  perhaps  be 
called  rich,  but  w'ho  can  still  less  be  called 
poor.  The  better  these  primary  schools 
become,  the  greater  is  the  inducement  to 
the  middle  classes  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  they  afford  at  a  very  low 
rate. 

Wo  think  w’e  have  now  indicated 
where  considerable  retrenchments  might 
be  made,  consistently  with  improved  effi¬ 
ciency. 

The  great  necessity  is,  however,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  education  in  the  schools,  and 
adapt  it  chiefly  to  the  uses  of  the  laborer 
and  ailisan.  This  is  of  an  importance 
precedent  to  that  of  filling  or  of  multiply¬ 
ing  schools.  Far  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  this  fact  than  it  h.as  yet  receiv¬ 
ed.  The  general  complaint  that  children 
misemploy  the  short  i)eriod  during  which 
they  are  at  school  in  learning  what  can  be 
of  no  use,  and  that  they  leave  it  nearly 
ignorant  of  what  is  useful,  and  without  an 


aptitude  or  inclination  for  labor-life,  is  by 
no  means  unfounded.  The  classes  of 
society  for  which  these  schools  are  in¬ 
tended,  live  not  so  much  by  their  hea*ls  as 
by  their  liands,  and  nothing  can  conduce 
more  to  their  success  in  life  than  to  be 
made  to  acquire  that  manual  dexterity 
which  distinguishes  the  skilled  from  the 
unskilled  workman.  But  very  little  of 
this  kind  of  instruction  is  at  present  at¬ 
tempted. 

W e  trust  that  this  grave  fatilt  will  be 
canvassed  by  the  Royal  (’ommission. 
From  the  character  and  abilities  of  the 
men  who  compose  it,  the  country  natural¬ 
ly  expects  a  comprehensive  and  well- 
digested  exposition  of  the  whole  matter, 
both  as  regards  the  present  state  and 
shortcomings  of  educatioti,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  state  aid,  and  the  means  of  fur¬ 
thering  future  progress.  It  will  thus  be 
scarcely  rcW-'onable  to  expect  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  report  until  this  year  is  far 
advanced,  and  perhaps  too  late  in  the 
session  for  any  legislative  measure.  But 
we  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  legislation. 
If  the  grants  can  be  kept  nearly  .at  the 
present  amount  by  means  of  judicious 
rearrangements,  entirely  within  the  power 
of  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Coun¬ 
cil —  as  we  firmly  believe  they  m.ay — the 
public  are  not  likely  to  rebel  against  pow¬ 
ers  thus  exercised.  The  Committee  of 
Council  has  deserved  well  of  the  country : 
and  neither  experience  nor  inclin.ation  are 
w.anting  to  enable  them  materially  to  en- 
h.ance  the  value  of  their  grants,  ami  of 
their  inspection.  There  is  at  present  no 
nodus  which  requires  the  interposition  of 
a  higher  j>ower :  and  we  deprecate  any 
such  disruption  in  the  present  system  as 
might  affect  the  peacefulness  of  action  on 
which  educational  progress  depends. 


A  OKAMD  opera  on  the  subject  of  Bjrron’s  Don  | 
Juan,  by  Victor  Massd,  ia  about  to  be  performed  at  j 
the  Theatre  Lytique,  Paris. 

A  CHAia  of  music  has  been  created  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Leipzig,  and  Herr  Langer  has  been  appointed 
to  the  professorship. 

The  Society  of  Arts  are  proposing  to  do  honor  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  William  Boss,  by  getting 
together,  in  their  rooms  in  the  Adelphi,  a  collection 
of  hia  works,  for  exhibition  to  the  p«d)lic  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May, 

( 


It  is  rumored  in  musical  circles  that  anotlier  at¬ 
tempt  at  Opera  in  English,  in  competition  with  that 
of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  Harrison,  may  be  made, 
either  at  Drury-lane  or  Her  Majesty’s  Theater,  Lon¬ 
don,  in  tlie  course  of  the  autumn. 

Flotow,  the  author  of  Martha,  has  obtained  an¬ 
other  success  by  his  new  opera  on  the  subject  of 
Shakspeare’s  Winter  Tale,  brought  out  at  Schwerin. 

The  purest  metal  is  produced  fh>m  the  hottest  fur¬ 
nace,  and  the  brightest  thunderbolt  from  the  durkeet 
storm. 
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THE  GREAT  A 


More  than  two  thousand  years  before 
the  great  Armada  fight  Xerxes  sat  en- 
tlyoiied  on  the  slopes  of  Aegaleos,  and 
saw  his  invincible  armada  shattered  on 
the  narrow  seas  of  Salamis  by  the  ancient 
champions  of  the  freedom  of  mankind.  I 
am  about  to  speak  in  this  paper  of  Eng¬ 
land's  Salamis,  and  I  gladly  cast  back  a 
thought  to  those  Athenian  freemen  and 
the  astute  and  daring  Tliemistocles,  who 
wrought  for  the  old  world  a  deliverance 
as  marvelous  as  that  which  TJrake,  Fro¬ 
bisher,  and  Eflingham,  at  the  head  of 
hardier  than  Athenian  freemen,  wrought 
for  us  in  their  times.  The  two  events  lie 
in  gr.and  jiarallels,  and  these  parallels  re¬ 
veal  the  divine  method  in  history.  About 
the  ^’oar  500  n.c.  the  great  Medo-Persian 
empire  founded  by  the  first  Cyrus,  having 
absorbed  the  vast  regions  lying  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Nile,  the  Caspian  and 
the  ACgean  seas,  began  to  cast  a  covetous 
eye  on  the  one  home  of  hum.an  freedom 
then  extant  upon  earth,  and  resolved,  by 
the  conquest  of  Creece,  to  complete  that 
universal  empire  of  which  every  con- 
ijueror,  from  Nimrod  to  Napoleon,  has 
<iieamed.  'Fhree  years  were  occupied  by 
Xerxes  in  preparation  for  the  expedition 
which  was  to  retriev'e  the  disaster  of 
Marathon,  and  infiict  a  severe  chastise¬ 
ment  on  the  puny  states  whose  volunteer 
militia  had  given  a  bloody  and  decisive 
overthrow  to  the  armies  of  the  great  king. 
'Fhe  Hellespont  was  bridged,  and  Athos 
was  channeled  to  afford  easier  jiassage  to 
his  troops.  For  seven  days  he  sat  en¬ 
throned  on  the  shore  at  Abydos,  and 
watched  the  march  of  the  mighty  army 
over  the  bridges  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  built.  It  is  said  that  two  millions  of 
men  marched  under  his  banners  to  the 
extinction  of  freedom,  art,  literature,  and 
all  which  constitutes  the  higher  life  of 
mankind.  Thirteen  hundred  ivar-ships 
and  three  hundred  smaller  vessels  formed 
his  fleet.  The  host  surged  on  through 
Thrace  and  Thessaly ;  crushed,  after  tre¬ 
mendous  loss,  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans 
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at  Thermopylse,  and  mastered  easily  the 
whole  Athenian  territory.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  with  almost  unpar^leled  gallantry 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  hail 
abandoned  their  land  and  city,  and  taken 
refuge  on  board  their  ships.  The  Greek 
fleet  amounted  in  all  to  but  three  hundred 
and  eighty  shi|)8  of  war.  It  took  up  its 
final  station  in  the  Hay  of  Salamis.  on  the 
Athenian  coast.  We  can  not  stay  to 
dwell  on  the  preparatory  measures  of 
Tljeinistocles ;  but  when  the  sun  rose  on 
that  October  morning  480  n.c.,  the  little 
Greek  squadron  found  itself  enfolded  by 
the  vast  crescent  of  the  Persian  .armada, 
while  Xerxes,  with  his  host  around  him, 
occupied  a  throne  whence  he  could  survey 
the  battle  from  the  shore.  Escape  was 
imj^mssible,  else  the  jealous  Spartans  might 
have  attempted  it.  But  every  avenue 
was  closed,  and  each,  like  a  brave  freeman, 
addressed  himself  to  a  conflict  in  which 
if  he  failed  to  conquer  all  that  is  dear  to 
man  must  be  lost.  With  daring  courage 
and  prompt  seamanship  they  dashed  at 
once  among  the  confused  squadrons  of 
the  armada,  which,  dr.awn  from  all  coun¬ 
tries  by  the  sheer  pressure  of  tyranny,  had 
neither  i^nciple  of  unity  nor  heart  for  the 
work.  The  Greeks  made  up  for  poverty 
of  numbers  by  that  activity  and  daring 
whereby  .again  and  again  in  the  world’s 
bistory  a  handful  of  freemen  has  mastered 
.a«  host  of  shaves.  The  dense  crowd  of 
Persian  ships  in  the  “  narrow  seas  ”  con¬ 
fused  their  evolutions,  and  confounded 
the  plans  of  their  commanders.  The 
Greeks,  light,  lithe,  and  swift,  dash  in  and 
out  at  will.  The  lumbering  Persians  get 
wearied  with  the  ceaseless  onsets  of  the 
nimble  and  rapid  enemy.  Ship  after  ship 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  hardy  <ass,ail- 
ants,  or  is  sent  bodily  to  rest  on  the  rocks 
below.  Then  whole  squadrons,  cut  off 
from  the  main  force,  begin  to  waver  and 
to  back  out  of  the  fight ;  and  evening  sees 
the  whole  armada  chased  in  confusion  and 
wreck  into  the  open  waters,  while  Xerxes, 
with  his  vast  army  round  him,  fearful  lest 
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the  darinjf  Greeks  should  hum  his  bridges, 
and  cut  off  his  retreat  to  Asia,  commenced 
an  impetuous  flight.  He  pressed  with  liis 
sick  and  starving  troops  along  the  track 
by  which  he  had  advanced  with  such  im¬ 
perious  pride ;  and  at  length,  with  a  mere 
wreck  of  that  splendid  array  which  had 
defiled  before  him  a  seven  days’  pomp  at 
Abydos,  he  gained  the  Asian  shore. 
Thither  the  Greeks  w'ould  one  d.ay  follow 
him,  and  exact  from  his  succes-sors  an 
awful  retribution  for  all  the  miseries 
which  his  impious  ambition  had  wrought. 

Once  only  since  that  day  has  the  sun 
shone  on  such  a  scene  as  those  blue  waves 
of  Salamis  presented  that  autumn  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  bright  intellect  and  freedom 
of  Europe  wrestled  with  the  dull  supersti¬ 
tion  and  tyranny  of  Asia  for  the  mastery 
of  the  w’orld.  Salamis  settled  it,  and  set¬ 
tled  it  forever;  from  that  day  to  this 
Europe  has  given  art,  science,  law,  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  religion,  to  Asia  and  to 
mankind.  It  was  but  a  little  band  of 


mankind.  And  why  ?  Substantially,  I 
believe,  because  (ireecc  fought  for  free¬ 
dom,  England  for  godliness.  Greece  for 
all  that  the  C'reator  has  made  precious  to 
the  cre.ature ;  England  for  all  that  the 
Lord  Christ  has  made  dear  to  the  human 
soul.  The  questions  at  issue  in  the  firth 
century  IxTore  (’hiist  were  the  questions 
'  of  a  half-<leveloj>ed  manhood  ;  in  1588  a.d., 

'  they  comprehemle«l  the  whole  of  man’s 
matenal  interests  and  spiritual  preroga¬ 
tives,  his  well-being  for  time  and  for  eter¬ 
nity.  Eugland  was  conscious  of  all  this-;- 
(3ri*eece  was  not.  England  knew  her  God — 
Greece  did  not.  England  fought  con¬ 
sciously  with  the  glorious  assurance  that 
the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  was  upon  her  side. 
And  never,  perhaps,  has  the  God  of  bat- 
]  ties  so  signally  made  bare  his  ann,  as 
w'hen  the  huge  Armada  of  the  spiritual 
!  despot  who  claimed  the  right  to  make  a 
I  dreary  dead-level  waste,  not  of  this  world 
;  only,  but  of  the  universe,  was  shattered 
I  in  tlie  narrow  se-as  by  the  mariners  of 


fi'eemen  that  won  the  victory.  Athens,  i  England,  chased  by  storm  and  lightning 
too,  was  but  a  speck  compared  with  the  j  round  our  rock-bound  northern  coasts, 
vast  dominions  of  the  despot.  And  what  and  flung  back  a  wreck  to  Spain.  I  speak 
was  England  in  size  and  power  compared  I  of  the  «lefiance  of  the  Armada  as  the  defi- 
with  the  huge  temporal  and  spiritual  em-  ^  ance  of  a  sjuritual  tyrant.  Do  not  sup- 
pires  which  she  defied  and  conquered  on  I  pose  that  the  question  at  stake  w'as  8im})iy 
that  yet  more  glorious  day  when  the  '  the  jmlitical  independence  of  England. 
Lord  wrought  mightily  at  our  Salamis  for  ,  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  question  felt 
the  liberties  of  mankind.  There  is  cer- 1  to  be  at  stake  was  the  liberty  of  souls, 
tainly  a  striking  parallel  between  these  j  »So  all  honest  Englishmen  understood  it. 
great  battles — ^the  greatest,  perhaps,  ever  |  So  Elizabeth  herself  understoo<l  it.  J  list 
fought  by  man.  They  are  alike  in  the  |  as  to  the  Greeks  the  great  king  was  the 
vast  preparations  and  overwhelming  force  j  incarnation  of  ]>olitical  despotism,  so  to 
of  the  invaders,  who  were  incumbered  by  the  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  very  magnitude  of  their  own  array —  |  the  Pope  wiis  the  incarnation  of  the  pi-in- 
in  the  smallness  of  the  national  force  of  1  ciple  of  spiritual  tyranny,  and  the  chief 
the  defenders,  which  was  more  than  com- 1  director  on  earth  of  all  that  murderous 
pensated  in  either  case  by  individual  ener- ;  artillery  which  the  devil  can  binng  to  bear 
gy,  daring,  and  martial  skill,  'Thestakejon  the  souls  of  men.  These  are  strong 
of  the  battle  was  the  same  —  the  world’#  words,  but  those  who  know  Uie  England 
liberty  and  progress  ;  while  they  run  '  of  the  sixteenth  century  know  that  it  is 
parallel  in  another  feature,  the  grandest  ;  true.  And  just  as  Athens  said  to  the  am- 
and  most  characteristic  of  all — the  decree  bassadors  of  the  great  king,  “  So  long  as 
of  God  that  all  systematic  and  magnifi- :  the  sun  holds  his  course^,  Athens  will 
cent  assaults  on  the  liberties  of  mankind  never  come  to  terms  with  Xerxes,”  so 


should  fail.  Here  the  ]>arallel  ends. 
From  the  higher  point  of  view  the  Eng¬ 
lishmen  must  bear  the  palm.  The  Greeks 
would  have  fled  if  they  could — there  wa.s 
schism  in  their  camp  and  their  fleet.  Fifty 
thousand  of  Greek  race  marched  with 
Xerxes  to  the  field.  While  in  England 
there  was  a  zeal,  a  unanimity,  a  high  reso¬ 
lution  to  conquer  or  to  die  for  liberty  and 
the  Gospel,  unmatched  in  the  history  of 


said  England  to  the  Roman  despot  by 
;  mainUiining  Elizabeth’s  throne. 

But  before  proceeding  to  develop  this 
the  vertebral  column  of  Elizabethan  poli- 
I  tics,  it  will  be  needful  to  present  some 
picture  of  the  changed  relations  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  continental  powers,  as  com- 
(  pared  with  the  preceding  centuries;  which, 
rightly  understood,  will  make  the  history 
I  of  the  Tudor  era  more  plain.  In  the  four- 
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teeiitli  century,  under  Edward  II.  for  in-  j 
Kt^ice,  the  proportion  of  power  between  ' 
England  and  the  continental  monarchies  | 
was  altogether  in  favor  of  England.  In  ' 
the  si-xteenlh  century,  under  the  Tudors, 
it  was  lis  decidedly  against  her.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  is  to  be  fouinl,  not  in  the  . 
decay  of  the  English  inoiiarchy,  but  iu  * 
the  consolidation  of  the  cotitiuental  states.  ! 
William  the  Conqueror  was  the  strongest 
mou.arch  in  Christendom.  The  realm  of 
England,  from  causes  which  I  can  not  now 
discuss,  w:is  a  unity,  iu  a  siuise  in  which 
no  other  state  in  Europe  could  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  one.  Never  until  Louis  XL,  who 
died  iu  1483,  left  a  French  monarchy  to 
his  successors,  did  France  attain  to  such  | 
unity  and  strength  as  England  possessed  j 
under  the  earliest  Anglo-Norman  kings. ! 
The  tierinan  empire  never  won  that  unity  ■ 
at  all.  France,  split  into  great  feudal : 
provinces,  the  duke  of  each  being  some-  ; 
times  stronger  tluin  the  king,  and  Ger-  j 
many  divided  into  electorates,  under  an  i 
elected  head,  were  incapable  during  the  | 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centu¬ 
ries,  of  that  settled  policy  and  that  con- ' 
centmtion  of  effort  which  England  could  j 
mostly  bring  to  bear  on  her  (M)iitical  ends. 
Spain,  chielly  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  j 
was  no  where  iu  the  account.  The  victory  > 
of  Philip  Augustus  at  Bovines  in  1214, 
w;is  more  a  victory  over  his  own  nobles 
than  over  the  German  Em]>eror  and  the 
Pope.  St.  Louis,  in  one  way,  a  noble  one,  I 
I’iiilip  le  Bel,  iu  another  way,  an  ignoble 
one,  carried  on  the  work  of  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  French  monarchy  :  but  hardly  . 
till  the  time  of  Louis  XI.  or  even  Francis  ' 
I.  can  it  be  regarded  :is  complete.  But ; 
from  that  time  France  grew  mighty  in  ^ 
power  and  in  wealth,  and  the  monarchy,  ( 
which  iu  1415  had  succumbed  at  Agin- ] 
court  to  si.x  thousand  Englishmen,  in  1515 
was  challenging  Italy  as  an  ap))anage  to 
its  crown.  Under  Francis  1.  France 
stepped  at  once  into  the  front  rank  of 
European  powers,  and  but  for  the  coordi¬ 
nate  development  of  Spain,  which  made 
our  alliance  important  to  either  monarchy, 
would  have  thrown  England  into  the 
shade.  It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth 
century  that  Spain  beg.an  to  take  rank  as 
a  great  European  monarchy.  Columbus 
threw  the  great  power,  the  power  of  gold, 
into  her  hands.  Within  a  generation  of  i 
his  discoveries  we  find  her  advanced  to 
tl»e  highest  pitch  of  power  and  splendor; 
her  mouarclt,  the  able  grandson  of  Isa¬ 


bella,  holding  the  scepters  of  Burgundy, 
the  Netherlands,  Milan,  Naples,  and  the 
great  German  empire  in  his  single  hand. 
Against  the.se  two  p<jwerful  empires  the 
Tudors  h:ul  to  maintain  the  greatness  of 
England  ;  while  that  which  had  been  the 
mainspring  of  her  .strength,  her  unity,  liad 
been  seriously  impaired.  Edward  III.,  or 
rather  his  grandson,  left  the  legacy  of  a 
disputed  succession.  The  bloody  wars  of 
the  lioses  drained  England  of  her  strength 
to  an  extent  which  seems  hardly  credi¬ 
ble.  The  rolls  of  the  first  Parliament  of 


Henry  VIII.  show  how  nearly  the  old  no¬ 
bility  had  been  exterminated.  Between 
the  battle  of  St.  Albaus,  which  opened 
the  bloody  drama,  to  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth,  which  closed  it,  a  |»eriod  of  thirty 
years,  eighty  princes  of  the  blood  are  saitl 
to  have  perished.  At  the  close  of  this 
contest,  it  wjis  no  longer  possible  for  Eng¬ 
land  to  present  that  powerful  contrast  to 
Fnince  and  Spain  which  she  had  present¬ 
ed  a  century  l)efore.  The  position  of  Eng¬ 
land  under  the  Tudor  became  difficult 


and  dangerous.  The  old  reputation  for 
pluck  and  doggednoss,  and  a  certain  C2u>y 
habit  of  success,  still  clung  to  her.  These 
great  monarchies  looked  at  her  much  as  a 
huge  bully  looks  at  a  brave  dog,  which  he 
feels  that  he  ought  to  master  easily,  but 
somehow  ho  does  not  like  to  venture  too 


near  the  fangs  Great  wisdom  and  great 
}»rudence  w'ere  needed  during  the  Tudor 
age,  to  maintain  the  unity  and  develoji 
the  internal  resources  of  the  kingdom, 
and  thus  maintain  England  iu  her  high 
position  iti  comparison  with  the  conti¬ 
nental  powers.  And  this  unity,  this  in¬ 
ternal  tranquillity,  was  just  their  difficultv. 
The  title  of  Henry  ^TI.  was  essentially 
incomplete.  The  Yorkists  still  put  for¬ 
ward  the  descendants  of  the  Duke  of 


Clarence  as  the  true  heirs  of  the  throne  ; 
and  each  of  the  Tudor  monarchs,  down  to 
Elizabeth  herself  had  with  one  hand  to 
compress  with  strong  gripe  the  serpents 
of  intestine  discord,  while  wdth  the  other 
they  hehl  the  banner  of  England  iu  the 
front  rank  of  the  monarchies  of  the  world. 


Fortunately,  will  was  a  strong  ingredient 
in  the  Tudor  constitution.  But  they 
needed  all  they  had;  and  w'e  should  be 
slow  to  judge  them  for  rude  exercises  of  it, 
when  we  see  what  England  became  in  their 
hands.  The  maintenance  of  their  succes¬ 


sion  against  all  challengers  was  the  vital 
question  with  them  and  with  Englaml,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  two  great  hinges  of  their  age. 
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The  (»econ«l  is  the  great  religious  ques¬ 
tion  on  which  was  han^ng  in  that  six¬ 
teenth  eentury,  all  that  is  dearest  to  man. 
I  can  not  stay  to  trace  how  the  Tudors, 
on  the  whole,  became  associated  with  the 
Reformation.  From  one  point  of  view,  it 
was  an  element  of  strength  to  them,  for 
it  rooted  their  dynasty  in  the  heart  of  .all 
that  was  noblest  and  strongest  in  England  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  greatly  multi¬ 
plied  the  number  of  their  internal  enemies, 
and  banded  the  continent  against  them  as 
one  implacable  foe. 

What  was  true  of  Mary  and  Edward 
was  eniphaticallj^  true  of  Elizabeth.  Her 
throne  was  built  on  the  Reformation. 
She  w'as  herself  the  child  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  ;  her  birth  was  in  a  measure  its  seal. 
Mary  Tudor  as  fairly  represented  Roman¬ 
ism.  Her  throne  stood  on  the  validity  of 
the  Rorajin  ecclesiastical  laws.  She  had 
spoken  her  word,  and  done  her  work  hon-  | 
estly ;  and  England  had  had  enough  of  it. 
England  learnt  from  the  Smithfield  tires 
an  intenser  hatred  of  Rome  and  her  deeds. 
Elizabeth  then  ascended  the  throne  in  i 
right  of  the  Refonnation.  She  should  say  i 
her  word,  and  do  her  work  as  honestly, 
(the  Tudors  were  never  tricksters,)  and 
see  w'hat  England  w’ould  gain.  Of  that, 
all  that  was  wisest  and  best  in  England 
was  fully  determined;  and  the  struggle 
to  make  that  resolution  valid  was  the  life 
.and  death-struggle  of  her  reign.  I  have 
said  that  her  jierson,  her  throne,  legiti¬ 
mately  represented  the  Reformation.  I 
can  not  question  that  her  Protestant  sym¬ 
pathies  were  thorough,  and  her  hatred  of 
Rome  hearty  and  sincere.  If  one  could 
believe  all  that  is  written  by  the  .author 
of  EnffUtnd’s  Elizabeth,  very  interesting 
evidence  would  be  afforded  of  her  admir¬ 
able  wisdom,  piety,  and  prudence  during 
the  dark  years  of  Mary’s  reign.  She 
heard  and  saw  what  Rome  was  doing  for  i 
England,  was  doing  for  Europe,  was  doing  i 
for  America.  The  horrible  tales  of  the 
barbarity  of  the  Inquisition,  which  were 
then  familiarly  current  in  England,  would  i 
chill  your  blood  and  m.ake  the  marrow  j 
shiver  in  your  bones.  And  a  godly  hor-  j 
ror  of  such  doingfs  sank  into  her  heart,  and  ; 
into  the  he.art  of  all  true  and  godly  men  1 
in  the  land.  When  Mary’s  death  opened  i 
the  path  to  the  throne,  few  things  on  that ! 
memorable  day  of  her  progress  from  the 
Tower  to  Westminster  are  so  worthy  to 
be  remembered  as  that  incident  in  Chepe, 
which  Strype  graphically  details.  “In  a 


I  page.ant,  erected  near  the  said  little  con- 
'  duit  in  the  upper  end  of  Chepeside,  an  old 
!  man  with  a  scythe  and  wings,  representing 
Time,  appeared  coming  out  of  a  hollow 
place  or  cave,  leading  another  jMjrson  all 
clad  in  white  silk,  who  represented  Truth, 
(the  daughter  of  Time,)  which  lady  had  a 
book  in  her  hand,  on  which  was  written 
‘  Verbum  veritatis.’  It  M  as  the  lliblo  in 
English,  M’hich,  after  a  speech  made  to 
the  (jueen.  Truth  re.ached  doMui  to  her, 

'  M’hich  was  taken,  and  brought  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  attending  to  ber  hands.  As  soon 
as  she  received  it,  she  kissed  it,  and  M’ith 
l)Oth  her  hands  held  it  up ;  and  then  laid 
it  ujKin  her  breast,  greatly  tbanking  the 
city  for  that  present ;  and  said  she  M'onld 
i  often  read  over  that  book.”  “  (iood  act¬ 
ing  !”  some  say,  M’ho  have  contracted  a 
narrow  .and  unworthy  idea  of  (^ueon  Eliz¬ 
abeth  and  her  time.  I  think  not.  With 
the  free  Bible  M’cre  associated  all  her  best 
memories  and  hoi>e8.  For  this,  C’ranmer 
had  suffered ;  on  this  her  right  to  the 
throne  m-.os  built.  The  Pajial  laM’s  branded 
her  as  illegitimate  ;  the  free  Bible  main- 
t.ained  her  right ;  to  her  it  was  a  symbol 
inestimably  precious,  it  was  the  true  stand¬ 
ard  of  her  reign. 

I  venture  to  believe  in  her  speech  to  hor 
first  Parliament.  “  And  .albeit  it  may 
I  please  Almighty  God  to  continue  me  still 
m  this  mind,  to  live  out  of  the  state  of 
marri.age ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that 
he  will  so  work  on  my  heart,  and  in  your 
M’isdom,  .as  good  provision  by  his  help 
maybe  made,  M’hereby  the  realm  shall  not 
be  destitute  of  an  heir  that  may  be  a  fit 
j  governor,  and  peradventure  more  bene- 
'  ficial  to  the  re.alni  than  such  offspring  as 
may  come  of  me.  For  though  I  be  never 
so  careful  of  your  M'ell-doing,  and  mind 
ever  so  to  be,  yet  may  issue  grow  out  of 
kind,  and  perhaps  become  ungracious ; 
and  in  the  end,  this  shall  be  for  me  suffi¬ 
cient,  that  a  marble  stone  shall  declare 
that  a  queen  having  reigned  such  a  time, 
lived  and  die<l  a  virgin.” 

Acting  .again  !  Affected  coyness  !  At 
least  allow  that  a  long  life  maintained  her 
words.  I  believe  that  the  Protestant 
principle  M  as  so  dear  to  her,  th.at  the  dan- 

5;er  of  a  lapse  through  marriage  M'ith  a 
*opish  prince  seemed  to  her  to  be  over¬ 
whelming.  She  remembered  M'hat  the 
kingdom  had  barely  escajMMl  from  Philip. 
She  remembered  how  marriage  had  been 
j  the  bitter  bane  of  her  house.  Perhaps  she 
1  felt  a  proud  consciousness  of  power  to  rule 
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inilopcndontly,  and  she  resolved  to  keep 
out  of  the  snare.  It  is  the  fji^^hion  t«) 
hull'll  at  tills  pretended  resolution  of  the 
Viri'in  C^ueen  ;  hut  I  am  more  ready  to 
hrtiior  tlie  words  whieh  aloii"  and  glorious 
life-oonrse  sustains.  Full  of  a  noble  truth 
and  sincerity  are  her  last  words  to  her  last 
Farliament. 

“  I  do  assure  you  there  is  no  firince  that 
loveth  his  subjects  better,  or  M'hose  love 
C--U1  countervail  our  love.  There  is  no 
jewel,  be  it  never  so  rich  of  price,  which  I 
prefer  before  this  jewel — I  mean  your 
love;  for  Ido  more  esteem  it  than  any' 
treasure  or  riches,  for  that  we  know  how 
to  prize ;  but  love  and  thanks  I  count  in¬ 
estimable.  And  though  God  hath  raised  ; 
me  high,  I  count  this  the  glory  of  my  i 
crown,  that  I  have  reigned  with  your  i 
loves.  I  have  ever  used  to  set  the  last  | 
judgment  d.ay  before  my  eyes,  and  so  to  i 
rule  as  I  shall  be  judged  to  answer  before  i 
a  higher  Judge,  to  whose  judgment-se.'it  j 
I  do  appeal,  that  never  thought  was  cher- 1 
ished  in  my  he.art  that  tended  not  to  my  i 
people’s  good.  To  be  a  king,  and  wear  a  | 
crown  is  more  glorious  to  them  that  see 
it  than  it  is  a  pleasure  to  them  that  bear  i 
it.  For  myself,  I  w.as  never  so  much  en-  j 
ticeil  with  the  glorious  name  of  a  king,  or  j 
royal  authority  of  a  queen,  as  delighted 
that  Cfod  hath  made  me  his  instrument  to  | 
maintain  his  truth  and  glory ;  and  to  de¬ 
fend  this  kingdom  from  peril,  dishonor,  j 
tyranny,  and  oppression.  There  will  i 
never  queen  sit  in  my  seat  with  more  ze.al  ; 
to  my  country,  care  to  my  subjects,  and  j 
that  will  sooner,  with  willingness  yield  , 
and  venture  her  life  for  your  good  and  • 
safety  than  myself.  Shall  I  ascribe  any 
thing  to  myself,  and  my  sexly  weakness  ? 

1  were  not  worthy  to  live  then,  and  of  all 
most  unworthy  of  the  mercies  I  have  had  j 
from  God,  who  hath  ever  yet  given  me  a  j 
heart  wdiich  never  yet  feared  foreign  or  | 
home  enemies.  I  speak  it  to  give  (iod  I 
the  praise,  .as  a  testimony  before  you,  and  ' 
not  to  attribute  any  thing  to  myself.  For 
I,  O  Lord !  what  am  I,  whom  practices 
and  perils  past  should  not  fear !  Oh ! 
what  can  I  do,  (these  she  spake  with  groat 
emph.asis,)  that  I  should  speak  for  any 
glory  ? — God  forbid  !”  i 

To  me  these  words  ring  true.  I  think,  ' 
too,  of  the  mighty  men  she  gathered  ' 
around  her,  and  who  accorded  to  her  a 
reverence,  and  served  her  with  a  fidelity  | 
— nay,  a  passionate  devotion — hardly  to  j 
be  matched  in  history.  Believe  that  this  1 


is  among  the  truest  tests  of  a  character* 
The  fairest  me.asure  of  the  two  N.apoleons 
is  the  kind  of  men  they  are  able  to  gather 
round  them.  A  gbance  at  the  men  will 
tell  you,  that  while  the  one  is  the  eagle, 
the  other  is  but  the  vulture  of  France. 
Spenser,  Drake,  Sidney,  Kaleigh,  Wals- 
ingham,  and  Burleigh,  m.ade  her  the  queen 
of  their  hearts  and  lives.  And  their 
names  are  among  the  first  in  history.  In 
Mr.  Wright’s  Collection  of  Original  Let¬ 
ters  of  this  reign,  there  is  printed  the  last 
letter  of  old  l^ord  Burleigh  to  his  son. 
The  postscript  runs  thus :  “  Serve  God  by 
serving  the  Queen,  for  till  other  service  is 
indeed  a  bondage  to  the  dtevil.”  This 
was  written  after  a  knowledge  of  fifty 
years. 

But  then  this  w’oman,  for  woman  she 
was — .as  Cecil  said,  “sometimes  more 
than  man,  sometimes  less  than  woman” — 
this  woman,  we  .are  told  in  select  societies, 
was  capricious,  close,  and  full  of  petty 
jealousies  .and  coquetrief.  Of  course,  we, 
who  .are  so  nobly  free  from  them ;  who 
never  are  of  two  minds  the  same  d.ay  about 
.any  thing ;  who  are  open  of  he.art  .and 
lavish  of  hand  always ;  who  are  perfectly 
simple  and  tr.ansparent  in  our  manners, 
and  never  u'hisper  an  affected  “Nay” 
when  a  passionate  “Yea”  is  in  our  hearts 
— of  course  we,  by  our  simplicity,  purity, 
consistency,  and  dignity,  have  earned  the 
right  to  east  stones  at  this  lion-hearted 
woman,  who  for  forty  years  fought  a 
deadly  battle  .against  the  P.ap.al  tyrant  and 
all  Europe  to  back  him,  and  brought  her 
kingdom  with  glory  through  it  all.  I 
h.ave  read  a  good  deal  about  these  vani¬ 
ties,  follies,  jealousies,  flirt.ations,  tyran¬ 
nies,  and  vacillations,  but  I  find  not  my 
ilearest  friends  so  free  from  them  as  to 
lead  me  to  expect  exemption  in  her  ;  but 
these  are  no  more  than  the  ripples  on  that 
deep  stream  of  moral  and  intellectual 
power,  which  bore  our  country  into  that 
ffood-tide  of  fortune  which  has  floated 
her  on  into  the  v.an  of  the  world. 

Of  Mary  Stuart  I  have  not  much  to 
say ;  but  something  must  be  said,  as  her 
sad,  dark  history  is  inwoven  with  that  of 
the  confederation  of  the  continental  pow¬ 
ers.  Her  execution  is  generally  regarded 
.as  the  gre.ai  blot  on  Elizabeth’s  character 
.and  reign.  All  students  of  history  havo 
now  given  up  the  romantic  view  of  Mary 
Stuart’s  fate.  Of  course,  it  is  painful  to 
dry  up  the  fountain  of  those  pathetic 
tears  with  which  nascent  orators  are 
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wont  to  beweep  her  doom.  But  this 
writer  must  at  any  rate  express  Ins 
conviction,  which  has  grown  stronger 
with  each  fresli  examination  of  the  sub- 
j  ect,  that  her  execution  was  a  most  right¬ 
eous  and  necessary  deed,  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  of  her  own  treacheries,  and  the  fair 
defense  of  England  against  otherwise 
overwhelming  toes.  Had  she  been  alive 
when  the  Armada  reached  the  narrow 
seas,  England  and  the  world  might  have 
had  a  different  history.  She  fell  under 
the  stroke  of  imperative  necessities.  She 
played  tor  a  great  stake,  and  lost  it ;  and, 
in  an  age  of  such  dread  peril  to  religion 
and  to  liberty,  our  statesmen  would  have 
been  traitors  to  both  had  they  suffered 
her  to  play  it  again.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  we  could  have  afforded  to  spare 
her,  as  we  spared  Napoleon ;  but  in  the 
sixteenth  there  was  but  one  safe  prison- 
house  for  such  conspirators  against  the  re¬ 
ligion  and  liberties  of  a  country.  Elizii- 
beth’s  great  state.smen  underetood  that 
well.  Burleigh,  "VValsingham,  and  the 
ablest  men  in  England,  and  not  the  Queen, 
pres.sed  on  the  execution.  Their  own  let¬ 
ters  are  extant  to  prove  it ;  and  how  hard¬ 
ly  the  Queen  was  brought  to  it  let  those 
melancholy  mutterings,  “  Aut  fer,  aut 
foil,”  and  “  Ne  feriare,  feri,”  and  poor  ! 
Davison’s  fate  declare.  Of  Mary  Stuart  ^ 
then,  wanton,  murderess,  and  reckle.s8 1 
conspirator  against  the  religion  and  the  | 
liberties  of  England,  I  say  that  she  was  ' 
slain  righteously  and  not  an  hour  too  soon.  I 
She  was  executed  February  eighth,  1587.  j 
Philip’s  vast  preparations  had  already  | 
awakened  the  alann  of  the  country.  , 
Mary  had  written  to  Philip’s  ambassador,  | 
Mendoza,  her  intention  to  make  his  mas¬ 
ter  her  heir  if  she  could  obtain  the  crown ;  i 
while,  as  long  as  she  lived,* a  jwwerful 
])arty  in  the  country  was  prepared  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  invader,  and  give  to  the 
Armada  a  success  which  in  fair  fight  it 
could  never  win.  The  deep  anxiety  which 
Elizabeth’s  hesitation  awakened  in  her 
council  is  abundantly  evidenced  ;  as  they 
saw  the  cloud  of  invasion  gathering,  it 
pressed  on  them  more  heavily ;  and  w^e 
can  appreciate,  if  we  can  not  admire,  the 
kind  of  artful  stroke  by  which  they  termi¬ 
nated  the  perplexity  at  last.  It  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  some  that  I  have  spoken  too 
strongly  of  the  life  and  fate  of  this  unliap- 
py  woman.  Let  us  hear  Von  Baumcr’s 
words — a  man  who  luis  a  right  to  be  heard 
with  deep  respect  on  all  matters  of  liisto- 


ry ;  and  who,  remote  from  the  influences 
w'hich  among  us  bias  judgment,  thus  states 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived  : 
“  I  know'  that  many  will  still  continue  to 
deny  her  guilt.  As  far  as  I  mystlf  am 
concerned,  a  mathematical  problem  is 
j  hardly  more  clearly  demonstrated  than 
I  the  historic:U  one,  that  Mary  was  not  in¬ 
nocent  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  not 
'  ignorant  that  she  was  marrying  his  imir- 
j  derer,  and  that  she  was  the  author  of  thy 
!  tatal  letter  to  Babington,”  in  which  she 
i  becjime  substantially  a  sharer  in  the  i>lot 
1 4,0  murder  the  Queen. 

One  other  point  must  be  touche<l  ujxm 
in  order  to  present  something  like  a  suffi¬ 
cient  picture  of  the  character  of  Eliza- 
!  beth’s  reign. 

i  One  of  the  deepest  characteristics  of 
that  age  in  England  was  a  most  bitter  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  l*ope,  his  person,  his  subjt'cts, 
and  his  work-s.  It  wouhl  be  a  curious 
question  to  consider  how  far  the  round, 
strong  terms  in  w'hich  Luther  accustomed 
i  himself  to  speak  of  the  Pope  and  his  sys- 
i  tern,  tended  to  the  rapid  spread  and  the 
vigorous  growth  of  the  Ileformation. 
i  None  can  carry  away  the  palm  from  Lu- 
!  ther  for  the  plainness  of  speech,  but  they 
came  as  near  to  him  in  England  as  men 
could  come ;  and  in  Elizabeth’s  reign 
Englishmen  wore  fairly  convinced  that 
the  Pope  was  AntichrLst — the  most  bitter 
and  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Gospel — and 
that  the  Papal  system  was,  in  brief,  the 
most  completely  developed  agency  of  the 
devil  in  our  world.  I  am  not  saying  so  : 
alas !  the  devil  is  too  busy  every  where. 
But  Elizabeth’s  Protestant  subjects  were 
in  that  day  fairly  convinced  of  it,  and 
girded  themselves  for  the  fight  witli  the 
Paptists  in  the  spirit  of  men  who  were 
called  to  fight  God’s  battles  against  the 
great  enemy  of  mankind.  There  is  an 
exhortation  to  her  Majesty’s  faithful  sub¬ 
jects,  conjpiled  in  the  very  year  of  the 
j  Armada,  by  Anthony  Marten,  sewer  of 
j  her  Majesty’s  household,  preserved  in  the 
I  llarleian  Miscell.any,  in  which  any  one 
I  may  see  by  what  intense  and  godly  hatred 
I  to  the  Pope  and  his  whole  spiritual  re:ilm 
England  was  animated  through  that  drea*l 
1  struggle,  and  made  strong  for  victory. 

I  Against  the  devil  and  his  works  they  bo- 
;  lieved  that  they  were  battling;  and  every 
Englishman,  especially  every  English  mar¬ 
iner,  regarded  the  Spaniard  .as  llie  j>rime 
1  mini.ster  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Ami 
I  perhaps,  my  reader,  had  you  been  living 
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ill  that  age,  had  you  lioard  your  queen 
ba.stardized  in  the  face  of  Euroiic,  had  you 
seen  tlie  crown  of  your  country  liestowed 
by  a  foreign  priest  on  a  man  wiio  had 
sacrified  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
brave  Hollanders  to  his  lust  lor  empire 
and  orthodoxy,  had  you  seen  the  Smith- 
field  fire.s,  had  you  heard  the  tocsin  of  St. 
llartholomew’s  Eve,  had  you  listened  to 
the  tales  of  the  blooily  doings  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  in  Spain  and  in  the  Indies,  which 
were  spread  alNiutthat  time  through  Eng¬ 
land,  making  men’s  hearts  to  shudder  and 
tlieir  rii*8h  to  creep,  jx*rhaps  you  would 
have  thought  so  too.  I  yield  to  few  Ito- 
manists  t'ven  in  the  recognition  of  the 
Roman  Church,  as  in  the  early  ages  the 
guide  and  instructress  of  Euroiie.  (ireg- 
ory  the  Great,  at  the  close  of  the  sixtli 
century,  did  most  Christian  service  to 
mankind.  In  his  correspondence  you 
will  meet  with  a  gentleness,  a  wisdom,  a  | 
freedom  from  bigotry,  an  indifference  to 
forms,  a  love  to  souls,  and  a  zeal  for 
C’hrist,  which  will  surprise  those  who 
know  Romanism  only  through  its  modern 
manifestation.s.  It  would  be  tolerably 
near  the  truth  to  say  that  up  to  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Carolingian  empire,  the  Ho¬ 
man  Church,  though  full  of  errors  and 
ciirnal  policie.s,  M'as,  on  the  whole,  the 
nurse  of  Christendom  ;  from  that  time  till 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  world¬ 
ly  element  predomimated,  and  the  Roman 
Church  ruled  Christendom  as  lord,  while 
from  the  reign  of  Hildebr.and  to  our  own 
time,  the  worldly  element  has  become  al)- 
solute ;  .and  the  Papacy  has  been  Chris¬ 
tendom’s  tyrant  and  plague.  The  policy' 
of  the  Roman  Church  with  regard  to  th.at 
desire  and  cry  for  Reformation  which, 
very  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  made 
itself  plainly'  heard,  se.alcd  her  doom. 
From  that  time,  the  recording  angel 
seems  to  have  written  of  her:  “Light 
came  into  the  world,  but  she  loved  dark¬ 
ness  rather  than  light,  because  her  deeds 
were  evil.”  The  Council  of  Constance  in 
1414,  began  that  deliberate  stifling  of  the 
cry  for  Refonn.ation,  which  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century 
completed.  The  light  was  shown  to 
Rome,  and  she  h.ated  .and  shunned  it. 
Thenceforth,  she  became  the  great  enemy 
of  Christ’s  Gospel,  the  sworn  foe  of  all 
sjicred  human  rights  and  lilierties,  and 
the  Gospel  passed  over  to  the  Protestant 
side.  The  Council  of  Trent  settled  the 
Roman  Church,  and  other  things  besides 


'  the  Roman  Church.  It  settleil  that  there 
;  could  be  no  peace  between  the  lovers  of 
God's  truth  and  Antichrist,  and  that  one 
I  or  the  other  must  lie  put  dow'n — which 
I  was  settled  in  that  great  sea-fight  to  whoso 
special  history  we  now  proceed, 
j  From  what  has  been  already  advanced, 

I  it  will  abundantly  appear  that  there  was 
i  no  w;mt  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
I  States  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  .against 
England.  It  was  simply  a  question  of 
!  |>ower.  That  jiower  has  never  existed  in 
'  such  fullness  as  in  Elizabeth’s  reign.  The 
two  factors  of  that  special  ]>ower  were  the 
i  weakne.ss  of  the  French  Monarchy  and 
the  splendid  prosperity  of  f^pain.  Under 
the  sons  of  Catharine  de  ^ledici,  France 
bled  inwardly  to  a  fearful  extent.  The 
great  religious  questions  lacerated  her 
I  very  vitals.  The  bloody  day  of  St.  Bar- 
I  tholoinew  in  1572,  settled  them  in  a  meas¬ 
ure.  France  then  sealed  her  adhesion  to 
Rome  by  the  blood  of  her  noblest  citi¬ 
zens  ;  and  until  the  death  of  Henry  HI.  in 
1589,  her  condition  was  siinjily  one  of  po¬ 
litical  paralysis.  It  is  well  worth  our  while 
to  remark,  in  passing,  how  thoroughly  the 
colonizing  power  of  France  seems  to  have 
expired  with  her  Protestantism.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  she  seemed  M'ell  nigh 
able  to  compete  with  England  ;  since  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Day  the  power  has  been 
dead. 

This  utter  pro.stration  of  France  left 
Philip,  untroubled  by  any  fears  or  jeal¬ 
ousies,  to  concentrate  all  his  power  on  the 
great  enterjirise  of  his  reign.  Happily, 
Philip’s  empire,  splendid  as  it  was,  was 
not  .altogether  a  unity.  In  1572,  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  sick  of  his  jealous  tyranny,  re¬ 
volted  ;  an<l  a  long  and  bloody  struggle 
was  carried  on  under  Alva,  Don  John  of 
Austria,  and  Alexander  Faniese,  the  Duke 
of  Panna,  for  the  mastery  of  the  country. 
In  1579,  the  union  of  the  seven  provinces 
was  formed  at  Utrecht,  under  William  of 
Orange.  In  1584,  he  Mas  foully  mur¬ 
dered  ;  aud  the  desperate  Hollanders  are 
8,aid  to  have  offered  Elizabeth  the  crown. 
She  had  the  wisdom  to  refuse  it ;  but  she 
seems  to  have  felt  at  that  time  that  the 
dread  struggle  with  Spain  was  inevitable ; 
and  she  judiciously  helped  the  States  both 
with  money  and  with  men.  Though  Far- 
ncse  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force, 
and  was  nominally  master  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  yet  this  struggle  seriously  impaired 
the  unity  and  strength  of  the  Spanish  em¬ 
pire.  Philip  from  th.at  time  seems  to 
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have  meditated  the  decisive  blow.  lie  j 
Ciiu8e<l  immense  preparations  to  be  made 
in  every  province  of  his  empire  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing,  in  1580,  possessed  himself  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  crown,  ami  having  all  the  har¬ 
bors  of  Portugal  therefore  under  his  con¬ 
trol,  he  gathered  gradually  the  elements 
of  a  great  armada  in  his  ports.  This  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  Portuguese  navy  was  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance  to  his  de¬ 
signs.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  di¬ 
vided  between  them  the  naval  mastery  of 
the  world.  The  two  fleets  checked  and 
balanced  each  other.  Their  concentration 
in  one  navy  left  the  Spaniard  the  undis¬ 
puted,  he  would  have  it,  the  undi-sputable 
master  of  the  seas.  The  wealth  of  the 
Indies,  Ea.st  and  West — for  both  were 
united  in  his  empire  who  wore  the  crowns 
of  Portugal  and  Spain — furnished  the  ain- 
j)le  means.  But  that  gold  had  a  curse  on 
It.  It  was  cursed  as  gold  was  never 
cursed  before,  and  can  never,  let  us  hope, 
be  cursed  again.  Wrongs,  crimes,  and 
miseries,  such  as  were  never  known  until 
the  Christian  priest  tried  his  hand  at  tor¬ 
ture  and  lust,  made  that  gold  a  very  doom 
to  all  who  handled  it,  and  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  Armada  before  it  left  the  jwrts  of 
Spain.  And  there  is  plenty  of  cursed  gold 
about  the  world  now.  Gold  th.at  seems 
fated  to  make  discord  and  misery  in  every 
family  which  it  enters ;  for  “  God  will 
maintain,”  ay,  even  to  the  third  or  fourth 
generation,  “the  cause  of  the  afflicted  and 


the  right  of  the  poor.”  If  such  gold  is 
tempting  you,  fly  it  as  you  would  a  pesti¬ 
lence  ;  and  see  to  it  that  you  have  the 
blessing  of  the  poor  and  of  him  that  is 
ready  to  perish,  on  your  store. 

Philip  masked  his  preparations  by  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  fleet  was  intended  for 
the  Indies.  But  none  of  Elizabeth’s 
statesmen  had  a  doubt  about  its  true  des¬ 
tination.  The  possession  of  the  Flemish 
harbors  gave  Philip  an  immense  advan¬ 
tage  ;  while  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  in¬ 
fantry,  the  finest  in  Europe,  was  already 
gathered  there  ready  for  a  descent  on  our 
shores.  The  Spanish  navy  was  then,  as 
we  have  said,  undisputed  master  of  the 
broad  ocean.  On  tlie  narrow  seas,  the 
daring  and  skillful  seamanship  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  gave  them  the  clear  advantage  ;  but 
on  the  broad  seas  the  mistress  of  America 
and  India  was  queen.  The  English  navy 
was  too  small  to  undertake  great  enter- 

f wises,  and  the  isolated  victories  of  Eng- 
ish  conim.anders,  though  they  galled  the 
Spaniards  most  severely,  were  held  to 
prove  nothing  in  i^pain.  But  the  great 
truil  was  at  hand.  The  queen  of  the  nar¬ 
row  seas  was  about  to  challenge  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  broad  ocean,  and  to  win,  by 
one  grand  stroke  the  naval  supremacy  of 
the  world.  What  manner  of  men  they 
were  who  should  win  it,  and  how  they 
sped,  we  shall  endeavor  in  the  next  num¬ 
ber  to  show. 


PorcLXTios  or  China. — .^ome  yean^agoSir.Tohn 
Bowrinju  was  requested  by  the  rej^iatrar  j'cneral  to 
fumi.xh  such  {nfbrraation  aa  would  gire  an  approxi 
mate  notion  of  the  population  of  ('hina.  He  then 
entered  into  certain  investigations,  which  at  that 
time  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  population 
of  China  was  between  850,000,000  and  8S0,0(X),000. 
Later  returns  had  induced  him  to  believe  that  at 
the  present  moment  it  was  not  less  than  412,000,- 
000.  One  evidence  of  the  heavy  pressure  of  popu¬ 
lation  on  the  means  of  subsistence  was  affonled  by 
the  very  extensive  emigration  which  took  place  to 
every  quarter  which  afforded  a  feasible  opening  of 
other  fields  of  labor  in  the  East.  Another  evidence 
was  the  very  small  value  set  upon  life — so  little,  in 
fact,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  substi¬ 
tutes  for  execution  at  the  rate  of  100  taels  per  life. 
Another  evidence  was  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in 
which  a  large  population  swarmed  on  all  tlie  large 
internal  rivers,  who  bred,  and  lived,  and  died  in 
boats,  and  never  set  foot  on  land. 


Rumobed  Royal  MARRiAOEa — It  is  rumored  in 
the  Court  circles  at  Berlin  that  a  double  matrimo¬ 
nial  alliance  is  almut  to  take  place  between  the 
princely  house  of  Ilohenzollern  and  the  royal  house 
of  Portugal.  The  current  report  is  that  the  here¬ 
ditary  prince  of  Hohenzollem-Rigmaringen,  now 
aged  twenty-five,  is  to  be  married  to  the  younger 
sister  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  Donna  Antonia,  bom 
in  184.5,  and  that  the  King  of  Portugal  will  marry 
the  younger  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Ilohenzollern, 
the  Princess  Marie,  also  bora  in  1845.  It  will  be 
remen)ben»d  that  his  Majesty  was  previously  married 
to  the  sister  of  this  Princess,  the  Princess  ^pluinie, 
who  died  last  year. 

There  is  a  lawyer  in  PUmnonth  so  excessively 
honest  that  he  puts  all  his  flower-pots  out  over 
nights,  so  determined  is  he  that  every  thing  shall 
have  its  dev>. 

I  Some  body  says  that  the  best  way  to  keep  food 
!  upon  a  weak  stomach,  is  to  bolt  it  down. 
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CHAPTER  X.  anti  triumphed  glowingly  over  every 

Satanic  impulse  and  intfuence.  On  the 
THE  BasosEss  ocNHiLD  KouiPERiii  MMEL.  prcscnt  occusion  lie  Struggled  in  vain 

against  the  evil  spirit  which  enthralled 
Bertel  Rovsing’s  melancholy,  the  off-  him,  and  at  length  yielded  inertly  to  its 
spring  of  disappointments  and  trials,  and  Hendish  power,  as  though  he  felt  that  his 
of  hope  deferred,  was  only  temporarily  good  angel  had  for  a  time  utterly  aban- 
checked  by  his  visit  to  King’s  Cairn,  and  doned  him.  lie  thought  of  the  scene  of 
his  singular  interview  there  with  Captain  conjugal  happiness  he  had  witnessed  at 
Vinterdalen.  The  ensuing  day  he  brooded  the  Cairn,  and  how  hopeless  it  was  for  him 
much  over  the  ijuestions  of  Vinterdalen  to  indulge  in  the  idea  that  he,  too,  might 
and  the  vague  ideas  they  excited ;  but  j  in  time  become  as  happy  a  husband  and 
allhough  ho  racked  his  brain  for  images  |  jiroud  a  father  as  Vinterdalen.  He  almost 
and  memories  of  his  childhood,  he  could  i  cursed  the  hour  when  he  first  met  with 
neither  recollect  anjr  thing  explicatory  of  Oliifina,  and  bitterly  bewailed  his  hapless 
Vinterdalcn’s  allusions,  nor  could  he  re-  fate  and  her  own. 

member  when  or  where  (if  ever)  he  had  “  Why  did  I  win  her  love  ?  w'hy  'link 
seen  the  Captain  before.  This  mental  her  destiny  with  mine  ?”  moaned  he. 
research  had  the  unhappy  effect  of  recall-  “  She  w.as  happy  as  the  lark  which  carols 
ing  too  vividly  ‘to  mind  his  childish  sor-  amid  the  sunlit  clouds  floating  above  the 
rows,  and  the  ilistresses  and  miseries  summer’s  mead,  ere  she  saw'  me.  I  knew 
of  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  and  the  that  inexplicable  curse  was  upon  me.  I 
consequence  was,  that  they  speedily  reiict-  knew'  my  mysterious  destiny  forbade  mo 
ed  on  his  morbidly  sensitive  temperament,  ever  to  expect  happiness  on  earth  —  and 
and  once  more  he  became  a  supremely  i  yet  I  selfishly  bound  up  her  life  with  mine, 
miserable  man.  When  these  dark  fits  of  She  must  now  share  my  misery  —  share 
mental  anguish  came  over  him  he  shrank  my  fate.  Knowing  what  the  past  has 
from  all  contact  with  his  fellow-beings,  been,  I  can  dimly  conjecture  what  the 
and,  secluded  and  solitary,  tortured  him-  j  future  must  and  will  be.  Woe  is  me ! 
self  with  vivid  reminiscences  of  every  sor-  Why  was  I  born? — why  do  I  live? — Do 
row  and  trial  he  had  experienced,' every  I  fear  death?  Why  should  I  fear  him? 
folly  and  sin  he  had  committed,  and  with  Can  he  be  more  cruel  unto  me  than 
the  wildest  and  most  fearful  anticipations  life  ?” 

of  what  the  future  might  have  in  store.  llis  wretchedness  only  increased  with 
He  willfully  shrouded  his  soul  in  thick  the  flight  of  time.  Tlie  morning  of  the 
darkness,  and  no  spark  of  hope,  no  gleam  third  day  subsequent  to  Captain  Vinter- 
of  heavenly  light  could  penetrate  the  self-  dalen’s  return,  he  was  half-maddened  with 
woven  web  of  misery  and  despair.  His  self-inflicted  misery.  Life  itself  had  now 
anguish  washightened  by  the  ever-present  grown  hateful  to  him,  and  a  morbid  desire 
consciousness  tliat  he  was  wicked  and  un-  to  seek  refuge  in  the  coward’s  last  re¬ 
grateful  towards  both  God  and  man  by  source  gnawed  his  very  soul.  Thus  he 
thus  nourishing  the  hell-born  vipers  which  sat,  a  picture  of  inert,  w’icked  despair, 
gnawed  his  heart.  Either  normally,  or  when  roused  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
as  the  result  of  long  years  of  sinful  indulg-  door.  He  heeded  it  not,  until  it  was 
ence  in  dark  thoughts  and  w'retched  again  and  again  renewed,  and  then,  with 
broodings  over  his  unhappy  lot,  his  intel-  an  imprecation,  he  arose,  and  dashing 
lect  had  undoubtedly  become  to  some  ex-  back  the  bolts,  threw’  the  door  w'ide  open 
tent  clouded  and  his  brain  diseased,  yet  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot,  and  a  bitter 
ever  and  anon  the  noble  nature  of  the  reckless  sneer  on  his  lips.  To  his  surprise 
man  burst  the  bonils  of  ment  d  thraldom,  ‘  he  beheld  a  servant,  attending  a  richly- 
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drewod  lady,  who  stepped  forward,  and  ' 
in  a  few  words  infornuMl  him  that  whilst  | 
pjissiiig  through  the  town  she  liad  ca«>ually  | 
learnt  that  a  painter  of  talent  resided  in 
the  old  castle,  and  she  had  therefore  called 
to  request  to  V)e  favored  with  a  view  of  ; 
his  pictures — adding  that  she  might  jwssi-  j 
bly  become  a  purchaser.  j 

The  young  man  seemed  bewildeml  by  i 
this  address.  Never  before  had  any  indi-  j 
vidua!  above  the  middle  class  crossed  his  ! 
threshold,  but  the  present  visitor  was  evi- ' 
dently  of  i-ank.  Indeed,  she  was  the 
Baroness  Gunhild  Koompcrhiinmel,  wife  i 
of  a  nobleman  distinguished  for  bis  liberal 
and  discriminating  patronagt*  of  native  | 
artists,  and  it  u’as  probably  the  amiable 
desire  of  giving  pleasure  to  her  lord  by  i 
introducing  to  his  notice  the  young  paint*  ] 
er  of  Svendborg  Castle,  that  had  induced  i 
her  to  make  this  visit.  Bertel  stammer- 1 
ed  a  few  w'ords  of  assent,  and  the  Baron-  | 
ess,  ordering  her  servant  to  remain  witli-  j 
out,  entered  the  studio.  l 

“  Ah  !  what  a  i*omantio  old  studio  you  j 
have !”  exclaimed  she,  casting  a  quick,  | 
searching  glance  around.  The  Baroness 
was  an  excee<llngly  noble-looking  woman, 
apparently  about  the  age  of  five  and-thir- 
ty,  and  there  was  something  peculiarly 
winning  in  her  bearing  and  in  the  sweet 
accents  of  her  voice. 

“  It  is  both  my  studio  and  my  home, 
ma<lame,”  bitterly  answered  the  young 
]»ainter ;  “  and  I  probably  sluall  never 
have  a  better  until  1  get  my  six  feet  of 
earth !” 

The  lady  started  at  this  strange  speech, 
and  cast  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  the 
painter.  She  seemed  to  divine  his  cha¬ 
racter  intuitively,  and  gently  answered : 

“No  one  can  tell  what  the  future  may 
bring  forth.” 

“  ’Tw'ill  bring  forth  nothing  but  misery 
for  me !” 

“  It  is  wrong,  sir,  to  say  that,”  gravely 
replied  she.  “  I  myself  had  once  more 
reason  to  say  so  than  you.” 

“  Impossible,  madame !” 

“  You  know  not  what  you  8.ay,  sir. 
But  permit  me  to  examine  your  works.” 

She  paused  before  a  cartoon,  and  made 
a  few  brief  remarks  which  evidenced  that 
she  well  understood  the  principles  of  art. 

“Ah !”  said  she,  passing  on  to  a  wild 
conception  on  a  large  sheet  of  c.anvas, 
“there  is  genius  in  this  —  although  mis¬ 
directed.  But  what  have  we  here  ?  A 
lovely  face !  An  ideal  ?” 


“  No,  madame,  it  is  from  life,  but  the 
lady  never  sat  for  it.” 

“  So  :  she  must  have  deeply  impressed 
your  fancy  ?”  and  the  Baroness  Gunhild 
glanced  keenly  at  the  young  man. 

Bertel  blushed,  bowed,  and  remained 
silent.  It  was  a  |>ortrait  of  Oliifina. 

One  after  anotner  the  visitor  examined 
each  of  the  m.any  paintings,  nearly  all  of 
w’hich  were  more  or  leas  unfinished,  and 
she  made  observations,  sometimes  disap¬ 
proving,  sometimes  warmly  admiring  and 
pniising,  but  every  word  thrilled  the  heart 
of  the  jtainter,  for  he  felt  that  he  listened, 
•almost  for  the  first  .time,  to  one  who  was 
capable  of  delivering  sound  judgment,  and 
who  spoke  freely  and  sincerely. 

“  Pardon  me,  sir,”  said  the  Baroness, 
somewhat  abruptly ;  “  but  are  your  pa¬ 
rents  living  ?” 

“  No,  madame,  I  am  a  friendless  or¬ 
phan.” 

“Ah  !  I  also  have  been  both  .an  orphan 
and  friendless ;  yet  I  ever  had  a  Father 
and  a  Friend  in  Heaven  !” 

The  painter  gazed  at  lier  as  her  eyes 
fillet!  with  tears,  with  a  feeling  of  inex 
plicable  sympathy. 

Tlie  lady  at  this  moment  perceived  the 
little  domestic  scene  which  Bertel  bad 
I  himself  de.stroyed  in  his  frenzy  on  the 
j  night  of  the  storm.  She  gently  drew  the 
j  fractured  portions  of  canvas  to  their  pro¬ 
per  positions  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  Bertel,  ainl  then  she  thought¬ 
fully  examined  the  irreparably  d.amaged 
painting. 

“  This  teas  a  gem,”  said  she,  “  and  I 
know  one  who  would  have  given  ample 
value  for  it,  had  it  not  been  thus  ruined. 
How  did  this  accident  ha{»pen?” 

The  inquiry  w.a8  too  much  for  Bertel. 
All  his  nusery  passed  in  review,  and  wdth 
a  groan,  he  burst  into  tears. 

“  Sit  down,  my  young  friend,”  said  the 
Baroness,  in  a  soothing  voice,  and  she 
gently  forced  him  to  obey  her,  whilst  she 
seated  herself  by  his  side.  She  felt  sin- 
gul.arly  attracted  by  the  manner  of  the 
painter,  and  determined  to  learn  his  histo¬ 
ry.  With  the  tact  of  an  accomplished  and 
kindly  wom.an,  she  speedily  drew  from 
him  the  story  of  his  life,  since  bis  arrival 
at  Svendborg,  for  he  declined  to  speak  at 
all  of  his  career  prior  to  that  epoch.  His 
toils,  his  struggles,  his  love  for  Olufina, 
his  poverty,  his  despair,  all  were  re¬ 
vealed. 

When  he  grew  more  composed,  the 
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Baroness  seriously  spoke  a  few  words  to 
liini,  which  caused  his  heart  to  swell  and 
his  eyes  to  fla.sh.  She  ap^>reciated  his 
genius — she  sympathized  AVith  his  unre- 
wurde<l  toils  —  she  would  gain  for  him 
|Htwerful  patrons,  and  he  should  yet  be 
liappy ! 

“  But  what  hidden  picture  is  that  ?”  and 
the  Baroness  ix)inted  to  a  recess  in  the 
dense  old  wall,  whore  the  lower  |>ortion 
of  a  painting  protruded  from  beneath  a 
fiided  curtain  of  green  silk. 

You  shall  see  it,  madamc,”  and  he 
promptly  drew  aside  the  curtain. 

The  painting  revcalc<l  was  beautifully 
e.\ecuted,  and  represented  a  simple  yet 
touching  scene.  There  was  a  wintry  land¬ 
scape  and  a  snow-covered  highway,  on 
which  stood  an  aged,  blind  man,  with  a 
young  girl  by  his  side.  A  little  boy  was 
oft'ering  a  cake  to  the  old  man,  who  was 
represented  in  the  act  of  laying  his  wither¬ 
ed  h:ind  on  the  child's  head,  ns  though 
blessing  him. 

Hardly  had  the  Baroness  glanced  at 
this,  ere  she  started,  became  very  pale, 
and  gazed  at  it  with  absorbing  emotion. 
The  painter  was  amazed,  and  yet  more  so, 
when  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  e.xtreme 
agitation : 

In  the  name  of  Heaven !  sir,  tell 
me  what  prompted  you  to  paint  that 
jticture  ?” 

“  .Madame !” 

“  Tell  me,  sir,  is  it  .a  mere  fancy  of  your 
brain,  or  can  it  be  possible  you  ever  be¬ 
held  such  a  scene  ?” 

“  It  is  from  life,  madame — or  rather,  I 
ought  to  say  from  memory.” 

“  From  memory  !  I  low  so  ?” 

I  will  tell  you.  Twenty  one  years  ago 
a  happy  child  rambletl  one  Christmas  day 
some  miles  along  the  road  leading  from 
Handers  to  Viborg,  in  .Jutland.  That 
child  was  myself.  1  was  then  about  four 
years  of  age.  I  met  with  an  aged  blind 
man,  accompanied  by  a  young  girl,  and 
both  were  in  extreme  distres.s.  I  heard 
them  converse,  and  1  understood  th.at 
they  even  lacked  bread.  I  had  a  cake  — 
ah  1  madame,  you  are  ill  ?” 

“  Go  on,  sir,”  ejacidated  the  Baroness 
Gunhild,  wuth  a  great  effort. 

“  Well,  madame,  I  offered  my  little  cake 
to  the  old  man,  and  he  accepted  it,  and 
blessed  me.  I  can  not  remember  his 
words,  but  I  know  that  he  blessed  me. 
The  incident  made  such  an  impression, 
that,  young  as  I  tvas,  I  never  forgot  it, 


and  I  recently  painted  this  picture  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  green  in  my  memory.  The 
figures  are  represented  as  nearly  like 
what  I  can  remember  as  my  art  could 
compass.” 

”  That  picture,”  cried  the  Baroness  with 
vehemence,  while  the  tears  streamed  down 
her  cheeks,  “  is  mine,  and  a  thous.and 
thalers  are  yours !” 

“  O  madame !”  stammered  Bertel. 

“  Listen,  sir !”  and  she  tightly  grasped 
the  arm  of  the  astonished  painter.  “Yon 
tell  me  that  the  aged  pilgrim  blessed  you, 
but  his  words  you  do  not  remember.  I 
do !  He  said  you  had  th.at  day  cast  your 
bread  upon  the  waters,  and  he  prayed  the 
Almighty  that  after  many  days  it  might 
return  to  you  again.  It  has  returned  to 
you  on  this  «lay,  after  one-and-twenty 
years  have  H])ed,  for  Go<l  has  directed  me 
here  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  his  holy  word. 
Know,  young  man,  that  I  was  the  girl, 
and  that  .aged  man  was  my  grandfather — 
or,  as  I  have  now  reason  to  believe,  one 
who  only  :issumed  that  relationship.  I 
was  then  a  poor  orphan  —  I  am  now  the 
wife  of  a  nobleman.  Your  fbrtune 
.and  your  h.appiness  are  henceforth  my 
care !” 

“  O  m.adame  !  —  my  God  !  w’hat  is  it  I 
hear ?” 

“  Wonls  of  truth,  young  man  :  a  prom¬ 
ise  which  shall  bo  sacredly  fulfilled  .as 
surely  as  I  live.” 

I  “  Oh  !  oh !”  cried  the  .agitated  painter, 

I  clasping  his  hands  together  with  a  great 
sob,  “  and  this  happiness  is  vouchs,afed  me 
at  the  very  moment  when  I  madly  imagin¬ 
ed  that  God  himself  had  forsaken  me,  and 
when  I  wickedly  arraigned  his  infinite 
justice,  his  .all-embracing  providence,  and 
Wius  almost  tempted  to  impiously  rush  un- 
bi<iden  to  his  awful  presence  !” 

“Ah !”  said  the  Bai-oness,  tenderly  yet 
solemnly,  “  surely  thou  never  wilt  again 
mistrust  the  sleepless  providence  of  thy 
Creator,  nor  arraign  his  sovereign  wisdom 
in  the  inscrutable  disposition  of  events  ? 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  sooner  pa.ss  away 
than  that  one  jot  or  tittle  of  God  Almigh¬ 
ty’s  sacred  promises  should  fiul  of  ultimate 
realization.” 

“  I  see  ! — I  believe  !”  ejaculated  Bertel. 
“And,  oh!  never  more  will  I  murmur 
against  my  Maker’s  will,  nor  yield  to  a 
sinful  retrospect  of  the  past,  and  yet  more 
sinful  forebodings  of  the  future !” 

“  Amen !”  fervently  cried  the  Baroness. 
“  We  must  not  part  at  present.  Compose 
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yourself,  my  dear  young  friend,  and  come 
with  me,” 

“  To  the  end  of  the  world,  if  you  wish 
it,  madame !”  enthusiastically  exclaimed 
the  impressionable  painter  —  ever  (true 
child  of  genius !)  constitutionally  prone  to 
extremes  of  evil  or  good,  sorrow  or  joy, 
groveling  despair  or  ecstatic  hope. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

A  OOLUHtCT  AT  KING’S  CAIKM. 

“  Oil !  I  am  so  thankful,  Vinterdalen, 
that  you  had  not  to  bring  your  ship  to  a 
Baltic  |>ort  this  voyage  !” 

So  spake  Amalia  Vinterdalen  to  her 
husband  as  they  sat  together  in  their  lux¬ 
urious  little  parlor,  w’hich  was  carpeted 
and  otherwise  furnished  in  the  English 
fiishion,  in  deference  to  the  acquired  tastes 
of  the  Captain,  The  long  gloaming  of  a 
Danish  autumn  evening  had  at  length 
died  away,  and  a  cold  rising  wind  eddied 
around  the  exposed  villa,  but  it  only  in¬ 
creased  the  feeling  of  comfort  experienced 
in  the  brilliantly-lighted  and  closely-shut¬ 
tered  room. 

This  wius  the  third  evening  since  Cap¬ 
tain  Vinterdalen  had  returned  home,  and 
hitherto  he  had  not  once  quitted  the 
Cairn,  avowing  that  he  was  mueh  too 
happy  in  tlie  society  of  his  wife  and  boy 
to  care  to  go  an  inch  beyond  the  shadow 
of  his  dwelling.  The  only  visitor  to  the 
household  during  this  period  had  been 
Mads  Neilsen,  who  came  regularly  in  the 
morning  and  evening  of  each  day,  with 
an  offering  of  fresh-caught  fish,  and  was 
invariably  w’elcoraed  and  ho.spitably  enter¬ 
tained  by  Captain  Vinterdalen. 

“  So  thankful !  Why  ?” 

“  Oh  !  because  that  terrible  Rover,  Lars 
Vonved,  has  been  frightfully  active  of 
late.” 

“  Ay  ?” 

“  Yes ;  have  you  not  he.ard  that  he  still 
pursues  his  wicked  career  ?  and  his  very 
name  strikes  terror  in  the  breasts  of- our 
honest  seafaring  countrymen.  His  last 
exploit — the  explosion  of  the  Falk — ^surely 
you  have  heard  of  that  ?” 

“  I  have  read  aliout  it  in  Fcedrelandet.” 

“  Is  it  not  indescribably  awful  ?  Oh  ! 
what  a  demon,  what  an  incarnate  fiend 
that  Vonved  must  be!” 

“  Do  you  really  think  so,  Amalia  ?” 

“  Think  so !  ah  yes !  and  every  body 
thinks  and  says  so.  Don’t  you  ?” 


“Not  precisely,”  replied  Captain  Vin¬ 
terdalen,  with  a  curious  smile.  “  It  is  not 
charitable  to  believe  all  the  evil  attributed 
by  rumor  to  any  living  being.” 

“  Why,  Vinterdalen,”  cried  his  w'ife, 
“  I  do  declare  you  are  almost  as  provok- 
ingly  skeptical  as  MadsNeilsen!  Mads 
actually  pretends  that  he  does  not  even 
believe  that  Vonved  is  a  corsair  at  all !” 

“  Mads  is  a  remarkably  sensible  fellow. 
I  am  myself  very  much  of  his  opinion.” 

“  Oh !  come,  Vinterdalen,  you  should 
not  jest  on  such  a  horrible  subject.  What 
would  become  of  you  were  Vonved  to 
capture  your  ship  as  he  has  done  so  many 
others  ?” 

“  I  am  not  afraid  that  such  a  calamity 
will  ever  l>efall  me.” 

“Who  knows?  You  may  have  to 
navigate  the  Baltic  by  and  by,  and  if 
that  merciless  Rover  should  board 
you - ” 

“  We  shall  clink  glasses  together,  and 
drink  to  a  longer  acquaintance.” 

“  O  me !  how  can  you  laugh  and 
chuckle  at  such  a  dreadful  idea  ?” 

“  Why  not,  Amalia  ?  Do  you  think 
Ijars  Vonved  would  refuse  to  jiledge  an 
honest  mariner  ?” 

“lie  pledge!  Tliey  say  he  scuttle.s 
every  ship  he  seizes,  after  making  the 
crew  walk  the  plank  !” 

“They  say  that,  do  they?  And  who 
are  they 

“  Why,  the  newspapers,  and  the  people, 
•and — every  body  !” 

“  Every  body  but  Mads  Neilsen,  eh  ?” 

“  Yes,  indeed !” 

“  Why,  then,  this  terrible  Lars  Vonved 
must  be  very  little  better  than  a  jtirate  ?” 

“Pouf!  you  know  well  enough  that  he 
is  the  most  atrocious  pirate,  corsair,  sea- 
monster,  who  ever  sailed  the  salt  seas  ?” 

“  So  ?” 

“  Yes,  80 !  Captain  Wilhelm  Vinter¬ 
dalen  !” 

“  Don’t  pout,  Amalia  mine  !  By  my 
'  troth,  I  should  like  to  hear  more  about 
I  this  Lars  Vonved — pirate,  corsair,  sea- 
monster,  as  you  describe  him  to  be !  What 
j  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  Does  he  at  all  resem- 
I  ble — my.self  for  example  ?” 

I  “  Heaven  forbid  !  But  I  know  nothing 
I  about  his  fH-rsonal  appearance.” 

I  “No?  Well,  docs  he  sail  under  a  black 
{ flag,  decorated  with  a  death’s  head  and 
i  cross-bones  ?” 

j  “  Oh  !  I  know  nothing  about  his  flag — 
1  though  it  <ian  not  be  blacker  than  his  heart! 
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— but  I  do  know  that  if  you  jest  much 
lonj'cr  in  that  way  I  shall  be  exceodinjjly 
angry  with  you.  Ah !  Vinterdalen,”  add¬ 
ed  she,  tenderly,  “  little  did  I  imagine 
what  it  is  to  be  a  seaman’s  wife  when  I 
marrie«l  you !  You  don’t  know  what 
sleepless  nights  I  have  lately  pa.s8od,  lis¬ 
tening  to  every  roar  of  the  surf  on  the 
beach,  and  every  howl  of  the  wind,  think¬ 
ing  of  the  danger  in  which  you  might 
then  be  in  ;  and  since  I  read  that  hideous 
narrative  in  Foedrelandet,  I  have  thrice 
awoke  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  almost 
shrieking  with  horror,  because  I  dreamt 
that  you  had  been  captured  by  the  blood¬ 
thirsty  Haltic  Rover !” 

Ca]>t:iin  Vinterdalen  made  no  itnmediate 
response,  but  gazed  steadily  at  his  wife, 
and  the  longer  he  gazed  the  more  inex¬ 
plicable  grew  the  expression  of  his  counte¬ 
nance.  Fond,  grateful  love,  painful  re¬ 
miniscences  and  mi.sgivings,  and  some¬ 
thing  altogether  undetinable,  all  were  be¬ 
tokened  by  his  mobile  features  and  elo¬ 
quent  eyes. 

He  sj)oke  after  a  prolonged  pause. 

“  Amalia,”  said  he,  and  there  was  no 
longer  a  trace  of  badinage  or  raillery  in 
his  grave  tone  ;  “  do  you  indeed  believe 
that  this  Lars  Vonved  is  the  monster  pop¬ 
ularly  represented  ?” 

“  Surely  I  do !” 

“  I  am  sorry — very  sorry  for  it.” 

“What!  Do  you  not  believe  it  is 
true  th.at  Vonved  is  an  atrocious  mis¬ 
creant  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  A  corsair — a  pirate  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  An  outlaw  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Nothing  more?” 

“  Nothing  worse,  I  hope.” 

“  And  is  not  that  bad  enough  ?” 

“  Ay,  truly  it  is.” 

“  Come,  Vinterdalen,”  laughed  Amalia, 
“  I  am  at  any  natoglad  you  admit  Vonved 
to  be  an  outlaw.” 

Yes,  he  is  an  outlaw,  and  do  you  not 
pity  him  ?” 

“  Pity  him  ?  No  !  I  pity  his  innocent 
victims  a  million  times  more.” 

“  His  victims  ?  Who  are  they  ?” 

“  I  marvel  you  can  ask  such  a  question 
so  gravely,  Vinterdalen !  Who  are  they  ? 
Why,  the  honest  seamen  he  has  murdered, 
the  wives  he  has  widowed,  the  children  he 
has  rendered  or|>hans,  the  merchants  he 
Las  ruined  —they  are  his  victims  !” 
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Captain  Vinterdalen’s  eyes  gleamed 
strangely  as  he  listened  to  these  passion¬ 
ate  words  of  his  wife,  and  he  apjKiared  to 
control  w’ith  difficulty  the  rising  emotions 
of  his  soul.  Deliberately  uttered  was  his 
re.spon8e — calm  and  yet  n>ost  moiirnful 
and  touching  were  its  tones. 

“  And  so,”  said  ho,  “  because  Rumor 
attributes  to  Lars  Vonved  the  commission 
of  atrocities  of  which  he  is  inc.apable,  you, 
even  you,  a  gentle,  generous-minded  lady, 
give  full  credence  to  all  that  is  laid  to  li'is 
charge.  Ay,  without  inquiry,  without 
reflection,  without  examination,  you  hesi¬ 
tate  not  to  brand  Vonved  as  a  mon.stor,  a 
demon,  a  fiend  incarnate  !” 

“  Vinterdalen  !”  ejaculated  Am.alia, 
“  what  do  you  me.an  ?  And  why  do  you 
look  at  me  in  such  a  way  ?  I  only  have 
said  that  of  Lars  Vonved  which  all  the 
world  says.” 

“  All  the  world !”  bitterly  rei'ter.ated 
Vinterdalen.  “  All  the  world  says  that 
Vonved  is  a  corsair,  a  pirate,  a  remorseless 
murderer,  a  monster  w’ho  daily  violates 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  !  And  you  echo 
what  all  the  world  says  of  him  ?’^’ 

“O  Himlen !  Vinterdalen,  you  frighten 
me  with  your  look  and  your  words !” 

“Lars  Vonved,”  resumed  Vinterd.alen, 
speaking  in  a  very  slow,  emphatic  way, 
and  dropping  his  words  as  though  each 
w’as  given  on  solemn  oath,  “  is  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  myself” 

“  O  Vinterdalen  !  how  can  you  speak 
such  horrid  nonsense  ?” 

“  It  is  only  nonsense  if  truth  is  nonsense. 
I  know  Lars  Vonved  as  well  as  you,  my 
w'ife,  know  me.” 

Madame  Vinterdalen  uttered  an  ejacu- 
l.ation  of  terror  and  amazement,  and  gazed 
at  her  husband  with  an  expression  of  vague 
alarm,  mingled  with  some  faint  lingering 
trace  of  incredulity. 

“You  actually  know  the  pirate  Von¬ 
ved  ?” 

“No,  I  do  not  know  the  pirate  Von¬ 
ved,”  said  Vinterdalen,  with  a  sad  and 
bitter  smile,  “  but  I  know  the  outlaw  Von¬ 
ved.  He  is  an  outlaw  and  a  sea-rover,  but 
not  a  corsair,  not  a  pirate.” 

“  What  is  the  difference  ?  Is  not  a 
rover  a  pirate  ?” 

“  No  ;  a  pirate  is  a  rover,  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  a  rover  is  a 
pirate.  Some  rovers  are  pirates,  but 
V’^onved  is  not  one.” 

“  .\nd  you  have  seen  him — have  spoken 
with  him  ?” 
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“  His  voice  is  as  familiar  to  ray  ears  as 
your  own,  ray  wife.” 

“  You  speak  of  liim  as  if  he  were  even 
a  friend  ?” 

“  He  is  a  friend.” 

“A  friend  of  yours?  Oh  !  surely  never!” 

“  Ay,  a  friend  of  mine,  an  old  friend, 
a  friend  every  event  of  whose  life  is  known 
unto  me.” 

“  Oh  !  this  is  dreadful !”  agitatedly  ex- 
el.aimed  Amalia.  “  You  are,  you  must  be 
in  danger  yourself!  Oh !  how’  little  did  I 
dream  of  this !” 

“  In  danger  because  I  have  confessed  to 
my  wife  that  I  am  an  old  friend  of  Lars 
V'^onved?  By  my  troth  !  do  you  threaten 
to  turn  traitor  ?” 

“  Are  there  not  others  l)esides  me, 
who  know  of  your  friendship  with  him 

“  None  whom  I  fear — not  one  whom  I 
mistrust  more  than  my  wife  !” 

“  By  what  fatality  did  you  become  .ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  wiokeil,  this  miserable 
outlaw  ?” 

“  Our  acquaintance  is  of  a  very  old 
date.  I  knew  him  long  before  he  waseither 
a  miserable  or  wicked  man,  or  a  hunted 
outlaw.” 

**  And  yet  you  have  hitherto  kept  all 
this  a  secret  from  me !”  cried  Madame 
Vinterdalen  reproachfully. 

“  It  may  be  that  it  were  better  if  I  had 
still  permitted  you  to  remain  ignorant  of 
the  fact,”  thoughtfully  responded  the 
Ca(>tain.  , 

“  No,  Vinterdalen,  I  do  not  think  that. 
You  ought  not  to  have  kept  such  a  secret 
from  me.  I  am  your  wife  and  have  a  right 
to  share  your  confidence :  you  will  never 
find  me  unworthy  of  it.” 

“I  am  sure  I  never  shall,  Amalia.” 

“  Then  tell  me  all  about  your  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  this  rover,  who,  whether 
guilty  or  innocent,  has  earned  such  fearful 
renown.” 

“Ah  !  you  would  indeed  pity  i*ather 
than  condemn  him — you  would  admit  that 
he  is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
if  you  only  knew  the  true  story  of  his  life.” 

“  Then  tell  it  me !  Not  one  syllable  of 
it  shall  ever  be  repeated  by  me  to  living 
being,  without  your  permission.” 

“  You  may  repent  having  made  this  re¬ 
quest,  Amalia.” 

“  No,  that  I  shall  not !” 

“  I  would  I  were  sure  of  that.” 

“  /  am  sure !” 

“  Why  ?” 

**  Because  I  know — because  I  fed  so !” 


“  A  true  woman’s  reason !”  and  he 
smiled,  but  his  smile  was  mournful  and 
abstracted. 

“  Come,  Vinterdalen,  begin !  for  you 
have  excited  roy  curiosity  to  such  a  degrei' 
that  I  shall  never  rest  until  you  tell  me  all 
about  your  friend  the  pirate — no,  rover,  I 
mean  ! — Lars  Vonved.” 

“  Ah  !  it  is  a  long  story.” 

“  So  much  the  better!  for  we  have  a 
long  night  before  us,  .and  we  shall  not  be 
disturbed,  for  Wilhelm  has  thoroughly 
tired  himself  with  play  to-day,  and  has 

f'one  early  to  bed.  Now,  Captain  Wil- 
lelm  Vinterdalen,  spin  your  seaman’s 
yarn !  and  I’ll  promise  you  an  attentive 
listener.” 

Madame  Vinterdalen  spoke  with  an  as¬ 
sumed  air  of  cheery  light-heart edne.ss,  but 
in  reality  she  was  very  much  disturbed, 
and  nervously  anxious  to  leant  the  true 
history  of  the  Baltic  Hover,  since  she  now 
was  for  the  first  time  cognizant  of  the  (to 
her^  alarming  fact  that  ner  husband  was 
an  intimate  person.al  friend  of  that  outlaw 
of  terrible  celebrity.  Vinterdalen  looked 
at  her  with  a  keen  and  thorough  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  was  p.a.ssing  in  her  mind,  and 
a  twitching  of  the  corners  of  his  lips 
seemed  to  indicate  th.at  he  felt  a  painml 
degree  of  reluctance  to  tell  her  what  he 
knew'. 

“  Be  it  so,  Am.alia :  be  it  so,  my  wife  !” 
exclaimed  he.  “  I  verily  little  thought 
this  night  that  I  should  relate  unto  tLco 
the  story  of  Lars  Vonved ;  but  what  is 
said  is  said,  and  it  may  be  the  will  of 
Heaven  that  what  I  have  never  yet 
breathed  unto  thee  8h.all  now  be  fully  re¬ 
vealed.” 

He  spoke  in  a  subdued  yet  neculiarly 
solemn  and  tender  tone,  that  vibrated  to 
the  heart’s  core  of  his  wdfe.  She  shud¬ 
dered,  she  knew  not  why,  as  she  trem¬ 
blingly  cried : 

“In  the  name  of  Heaven,  then,  confide 
.all  thou  knowest  of  th.at  man  to  the  wife 
of  thy  bosom,  Vinterdalen !” 

“  I  will,  Amalia !  I  w'ill,  my  wife  !  Thou 
shalt  know  the  true  story  of  Lars  Vonved 
— and  may  God  incline  thine  heart  to 
judge  him  mercifully !” 

CHAPTKR  XII. 

TH«  TRUK  BTORT  OF  LARS  VONVRD. 

“  Our  Danish  monarchy,”  commencetl 
Captain  Vinterdalen,  “  is,  thou  knowest, 
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one  of  the  most  niicient  in  Kuro|)e,  and  its 
j4r<‘atest  dynasty  wiis  that  founded  by 
Sven  Magnus  Kstritson,  in  1047.  Sven 
had  noble  successors  in  Knut  [Canute]  and 
Valdemar  the  Great.  The  sixth  Knut 
and  the  second  Valdemar  conquered  great 
nosscssions  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Haltic, 
i)ut  King  Valdemar  II.  was  at  length  de¬ 
feated,  taken  prisoner  himself,  and  his  con- 
tpiests  in  Courland  and  elsewhere  wrested 
from  him  by  his  German  enemies.  His 
native  kingdom  of  Denmark  was  so  shaken 
and  weakene<l,  that  in  124],  he  divided  it 
among  his  sons — an  unwi.se  arrangement, 
which  natunilly  letl  to  internecine 
wars.  .Vt  length  it  came  to  pass 
that - ” 

“  What  is  all  this  you  are  8.aying,  Vin- 
tcrdalen  ?”  interrupted  his  wife  in  a  tone 
of  surprise  and  vexation.  “  You  promised 
to  relate  the  true  story  of  Lars  ^’’onved, 
:uid  instead  of  that  you  begin  to  narrate 
]iassages  from  our  Danish  Chronicles, 
about  the  kings  of  the  grand  old  race 
which  ceaseil  to  reign  long  centuries 
ago !” 

“  Precisely,”  replied  Vinterdalen,  with 
much  composure.  “  And  unless  you  care¬ 
fully  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  just  said, 
and  what  I  shall  further  sav  of  the  royal 
lino  of  Valdemar,  be  a.ssured  that  you  enn 
not  understaml  the  history  of  the  man 
Lars  Vonved.”  f 

“  Pouf !  Whatever  connection  can 
there  possibly  exist  between  the  old  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Lars  Vonved  the  living 
rover  ?” 

“  An  intimate  connection,  as  you  will 
fi|HiediIy  comprehend,  if  you  will  only 
quietly  listen.” 

“  W ell,  it  may  be  so.  (to  on,  then,  only 
pray  don't  tantalize  me  with  old-world 
traditions  any  longer  than  you  can  help.” 

“When  Olaf  IV.,”  resumed  Captain 
Vinterdalen,  “  die<l,  Margaret,  a  daughter 
of  his  grandfather  Valdemar  III.,  succeed¬ 
ed  in  ascending  the  throne  in  1387,  and 
that  truly  illustrious  woman  speedily  raised 
Denmark  to  a  pitch  of  grandeur  and 
power  it  never  had  attained  before,  and 
probably  never  will  again.  Within  one 
year  after  becoming  queen  regnant,  she 
tinited  Sweden  to  Denmark  and  Norway, 
haring  defeated  the  Swedes,  whose  king 
was  slain  in  l>attle  against  her  army.  In 
1397,  the  celebrated  Treaty  of  Calmar 
solemnly  ratified  this  union  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms  under  one  imperial 
scepter,  but  the  successors  of  Margaret 


I  the  Great  had  neither  her  genius  nor  her 
good  fortune,  and  at  length  the  line  of 
j  Valdemar  ceased  to  reign.  The  Count 
of  Oldenburg  ascended  the  throne  in  1488, 

,  as  Christian  I.,  and  the  House  of  Olden- 
:  burg  continues  to  the  jwesent  day  the 
!  royal  dynasty  of  our  country.  The 
,  line  of  Oldenburg  soon  lost  Sweden, 
and - ” 

“Yes,  ye.s,  Vinterdalen!  I  know  ail 
alxtut  the  history  of  our  Valdemar  and  our 
Ohlenburg  sovereigns,  and  their  conquests 
and  their  defeats,  their  acquisitions  and 
their  losses,”  again  interrupted  Amalia, 
“  but,  once  more,  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  Kars  ^'onved  ?” 

“  I  will  tell  you  in  a  word,  Amalia, 

I  since  you  are  so  impatient.  Lars  Vonved 
'  is  a  Hneal  dt^'endant  of  Valdemar  the 
j  Great,  and  he  is  the  present  legitimate 
'  head  of  that  illustrioim  race  of  kings, 

I  princes,  warriors,  heroes.” 

,  “Lars  Vonved!  Vonved  the  outlaw! 
!  Vonved  the  rover!” 
j  “The  same.” 

“//e  the  living  head  of  the  glorious  line 
of  Valdemar  !” 

'  “  It  is  as  true  as  the  stars  shine  above 

1  us.  In  the  veins  of  Lars  Vonved  Hows 
j  the  pure  unudulterate<l  blood  of  the  royal 
I  and  once  mighty  line  of  Valdemar — Den- 
I  mark’s  ancient  kings.  And,”  added  Ca|.>- 
[  tain  Vinterdalen,  in  a  singularly  melan- 
1  choly  and  bitter  tone,  “King  Frederick 
j  knows  it.  Ay,  he  who  now  holds  the 
scepter  8w.ayed  for  centuries  by  the  Valde- 
'  mars,  knows  that  his  outlawed  subject 
I  Lars  Vonved  is  the  undoubted  heir  of 
,  the  kingly  predecessors  of  his  own  ances¬ 
tors  !” 

I  “  Oh  !  Ilitnlen  !”  ejaculated  ^ladame 
j  Vinterdalen,  now'  beginning  to  appre- 
[  ciate  the  startling  new  light  thus  thrown 
on  the  history  of  the  outlaw  Vonved; 
“  can  it  be  that  our  king  indeed  knows 
I  that  ?” 

I  “  Av,  that  does  he,  as  well  as  I  know  it 
j  myself!” 

I  “  It  ought  to  have  inclined  his  heart  to 
I  pity  and  mercy.” 

“  Pity  and  mercy !  Ay,  you  may 
w’ell  say  so,  but  the  fact  that  the  Ho¬ 
ver  is  of  the  blood  of  Valdemar,  only 
I  steels  King  Frederick’s  heart  against 
;  him,” 

“  But  how'  is  it  that  the  legitimate  heir 
of  the  line  of  Valdemar  bears  the  name  of 
Vonved !” 

“Simply  thus:  The  brother  of  King 
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Valdemar  III.,  married  a  Swedish  princess  '  or  at  least  of’  princely  blood.  Is  that  what 
whose  family  name  w’as  Vonved.  Slie  you  mean  ?” 
was  the  only  child  of  the  renowned  Sven  '  “  Yes.” 

Vonved,  a  prince  whose  memory  is  yet !  “And  who  was  that  one?” 
cherished  in  the  popular  traditions  and  “  Lars  Vonved  himself.” 

minstielsy  of  his  country,  as  he  was  unri-  “  Lars  Vonved !  And  ht  is  the  present 

valed  in  his  age  for  personal  strength,  Count  of  Elsinore  ?” 
valor,  and  generosity — manly  qualities  j  “He  is,” 

which  ever  render  a  prince  the  people’s  “  And  is  that  unhappy  man  really  mar- 

favorite.  It  was,  for  reasons  partly  iwliti-  ried  ?” 

cal,  but  principally  for  the  sake  of  preserv-  “  Ay.” 

ing  to  posterity  the  name  of  this  great  i  “  Oh !  how  I  jtity  his  wife !” 

Swedish  prince,  arranged  and  solemnly  At  this  natural  exclamation  of  Amalia, 

stipulated  at  their  marriage,  that  hence-  an  expression  of  intense  anguish  flitted 
forth  the  family  name  to  be  borne  by  the  athwart  the  countenance  of  Captain  Vin- 
eldest  son  (and  the  eldest  son  only)  of  the  ,  terdalen. 

united  race  of  Valdemar  and  Vonved  “Yes,”  continued  ho;  “it  is  indeed 
should  be  that  of  the  latter.  Queen  Mar-  true  that  Lars  Vonved  is  the  very  first  of 
garet  the  Great,  a  few  years  after  she  his  race  who  has  married  a  lady  beneath 
succeeded  in  uniting  Sweden  to  her  do-  the  rank  of  a  princess;  but,  I  believe,  that 
minions,  crejited  her  relative,  the  then  not  one  of  his  ancestors  wedded  a  nobler- 
Prince  of  Valdemar,  (who  was  the  only  liv-  minded  woman,  or  one  who  would,  under 
ing  male  descendant  of  their  line  and  of  ha|)pier  auspices,  have  more  worthily 
that  of  Vonved,)  Count  of  Elsinore,  and  upheld  her  dignity  as  Countess  of  Elsi- 
thb  title,  for  reasons  of  a  singular  nature,  nore.” 

vvas  ever  after  the  only  one  borne  by  the  “  God  help  her,”  sighed  Amalia ;  “  what 
heirs  of  the  race.  When  the  Coiint  of  a  fate  must  hers  be,  whoever  she  is !” 
Oldenburg  ascended  the  throne  of  Den-  “  You  think  she  must  necessarily  be 
mark  in  1448,  as  Christian  L,  he  was  not  very  miserable  because  she  is  the  wife  of 
unmindful  of  the  proud  claims  of  the  sole  ■  Lars  Vonved  ?” 

surviving  branch  of  his  mighty  predeces-  \  “  Miserable  !  Ah  !  me,  my  heart  bleeds 

sors,  to  be  peculiarly  honored  in  the  realm.  '  for  her  !”  exclaimed  Amalia,  with  deep 
He  not  only  confirmed  to  the  line  the  womanly  emotion, 

title  of  Count  of  Elsinore — a  title  of  sig-  “  During  the  four  centuries  subseipient 
nificance  and  grandeur,  inasmuch  ,‘is  Elsi-  to  the  advent  of  the  Oldenburg  dynasty,” 
nore  is  the  key  to  the  Baltic  and  all  its  continued  Vinterdalen,  “  the  patrimony 
kingdoms  and  powers — but  he  also  be-  of  the  Counts  of  Elsinore  gradually  grew 
stowed  on  the  Count  and  his  lineal  legiti-  less  and  less,  and  it  was  mainly  expended 
mate  heirs,  in  perpetuity,  a  certain  portion  '  in  the  cause  of  the  royal  line  which  suc- 
of  the  revenues  derivable  from  the  Sound  j  ceeded  that  of  Valdemar  on  the  Danish 
Dues  at  Elsinore,  as  a  free  gift  from  the  j  throne.  When  Knut  Vonved,  the  grand- 
crown,  to  enable  the  representatives  of  the  J  fiither  of  I>ai  s  Vonved,  became  Count  of 
illustrious  race  of  Valdemar  to  uphold  the  Elsinore,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
dignity  of  their  house  with  becoming  splen-  1765,  the  family  jiroperty  was  almost  en- 
dor.  This  generous  conduct  of  King  tirely  dwindled  away,  and  little  remained 
Christian  was  warmly  appreciate!!  by  the  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  rate  of  Val- 
line  of  Valdemar.  Not  only  did  they  for-  demar  but  their  share  of  the  Sound  Dues, 
bear  from  disturbing  the  reign  either  of  which  h.ad  become  at  least  seven-fold  as 
himself  or  of  his  successors  by  secret  or  much  as  what  it  was  when  originally 
open  prosecution  of  claims  to  the  throne,  granted  by  Christian  I.  ('omit  Knnt 
but  they  ever  maintained  the  Oldenburg  Vonved  had  entered  the  army  very  early 
dynasty,  and  many  of  their  race  fought,  in  life,  and  in  1760,  when  ('hristian  VI i. 
Wed, and  died  in  its  support.  They  never-  ascended  the  throne,  the  Count  held  the 
theless  were  not  forgetful  of  their  royal  rank  of  a  general.  In  1772  occurred  that 
lineage,  and  even  unto  this  present  day  infamous  plot  of  the  Queen-mother  and 
only  one  of  the  Counts  of  Elsinore  has  her  son.  Prince^  Frederick,  who  contrived 
married  beneath  his  rank.”  to  persuade  the  half-imbecile  King  that 

“That  is  to  say,”  briskly  cried  Amalia,  '  his  young  and  innocent  Queen,  Afatilda, 
“  only  one  has  married  a  lady  not  of  royal,  !  sister  of  George  III.  of  England,  was  con- 
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spiring  with  her  alleged  paramour,  Count 
Struensee,  the  prime  minister,  to  dethrone 
lier  husband.  Queen  Matilda  was  there¬ 
upon  seized  and  closely  imprisoned  for 
some  months  in  the  castle  of  Kronborg, 
at  Elsitjore ;  and  she  would  probably  have 
been  put  to  death  had  not  her  brother, 
the  English  King,  demanded  her  libera¬ 
tion,  and  backed  his  demand  with  a 
jiowcrful  fleet.  She  was  then  sent  to 
Zell,  in  Hanover,  where  she  died  broken¬ 
hearted  three  years  subsequently.  Count 
Struensee  and  his  friend.  Count  Brandt,  I 
were  mocked  by  a  pretended  trial  and  j 
barbarously  executed.  All  Denmark  j 
knew  that  they  were  perfectly  guiltless  ;  j 
but  such  w.aa  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
}K)licy  and  ]x»wer  of  the  malignant  and 
merciless  old  Queen-Dowager  that  hardly 
a  voice  was  raised  in  favor  of  her  victims. 
One  nobleman  only  had  the  courage  to 
chivalrously  assert  their  innocence  and  in¬ 
dignantly  demand  their  honorable  acquit¬ 
tal.  lie  stood  alone  ;  but  his  was  a  i>ro- 
test  of  great  moral  force  and  significance, 
for  he  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Danish  nobility,  and  next  in  rank  to  the 
princes  of  the  reigning  royal  family.” 

“  He  was  the  Count  of  Elsinore?” 

“Yes.  Knut  Vonved,  grandfather  of 
Lars  Voi^ved,  wivs  the  man  who  thus 
openly  braved  the  whole  court  in  defense 
of  helpless  innocence  !”  and  as  he  spake. 
Captain  Vinterdalen’s  countenance  glowed  1 
with  singular  pride. 

“’Twas  an  act  worthy  of  the  fearless 
and  generous  blood  of  V aldemar !”  ex- 
cliumcHl  Amalia  warmly. 

“Ay,  and  when  Count  Vonved  found 
his  intercession  and  appeal  disregarded, 
he  threw  his  general’s  commission  at  the 
feet  of  King  Christian,  as  he  sat  in  full 
council,  and  drawing  his  sword,  he 
snapped  its  blade  acro.ss  his  knee,  so¬ 
lemnly  swearing  that  never  more  would 
he  serve  a  sovereign  who  had  <lishonored 
his  country  by  such  an  act  of  hellish  in¬ 
justice.” 

“  (ilorious  fellow  !  Methinks  his  long 
line  of  kingly  ancestors  would  look  down  ^ 
w’ith  approval  on  the  representative  of  j 
their  race,  if  it  were  permitted  unto ! 
them.” 

“  Yes.  Knut  Vonved  w’as  not  a  de¬ 
generate  descendant  of  Valdemar  the 
(ireat ;  but  dearly  indeed  did  he  and  his 
eventually  suftcr  for  the  manly  part  he 
took  in  defense  of  Queen  Matilda  and 
poor  murdered  Struensee  and  Brandt. 


At  that  time  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  his  disposition  was  much  too 
martial  and  energetic  to  permit  him  to 
languish  in  inactivity.  As  he  had  sworn 
never  again  to  serve  King  Christian,  he 
resolved  to  seek  foreign  service.  He  was 
the  more  determined  to  this  step,  because 
he  had  incurred  the  bitter  hatred  of  the 
Queen-mother,  and  of  her  son,  the  Crown- 
Prince,  Frederick,  our  present  sovereign. 
I^et  me  do  justice  to  the  latter.  Count 
Knut  Vonved  himself  believed  that  Prince 
Frederic,  far  from  being  the  originator, 
was  not  even  a  voluntary  prime  mover  iu 
the  infernal  plot  w’hich  blaste^l  the  repu¬ 
tation  and  destroyed  the  life  of  Queen 
Matilda.  His  wicked  mother  was  the 
mainspring  of  the  plot,  and  the  young 
prince  Weakly  yielded  to  her  influence, 
and  lent  himself  to  aid  her  in  her  design 
— the  object  of  wliich  was  to  secure  to  him 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  Still,  mak¬ 
ing  every  allowance  fi)r  his  youth,  and  his 
mother’s  pernicious  influence  over  him,  he 
was  guilty  of  a  foul  and  abominable  crime 
in  booming  an  active  accessory  to  the 
fiend-like  scheme,  unless,  indeed,  (which 
is  certainly  possible,)  he  actually  believed, 
on  the  faith  of  his  subtle  mother’s  repre¬ 
sentations,  that  Queen  Matilda  and  Count 
Struensee  were  really  guilty.  Be  this  as 
it  m.ay.  Count  Vonved  boldly  taxed  him 
to  his  face  w’ith  complicity  in  the  mon- 
strons  plot,  and  told  him  that  in  his  dying 
hour  he  w’ould  bitterly  repent  having  thus 
dishonored  his  family  and  his  country. 
This,  of  course,  incensed  the  Crowm-Prince 
against  Vonved,  and  mutual  expressions 
of  acrimonious  anger  induced  a  violent 
personal  quarrel ;  for  the  proud  Count  of 
Elsinore  feared  the  face  of  no  man  upon 
earth,  and  holding  himself,  by  birth  and 
descent,  the  equal  of  Prince  Frederick,  it 
was  with  the  spirit  and  freedom  of  an 
equal  that  he  s{K)ke  his  mind. 

“  From  that  hour  the  star  of  the  House 
of  Valdemar  was  eclipsed.  Count  Knut 
had  married  a  Hussian  princess,  wdio  died 
five  years  subsequent  to  their  union,  leav¬ 
ing  him  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Valdemar  Vonved,  was  at  this  epoch  only 
three,  and  Erik,  the  youngest,  two  years 
of  age.  Their  father’s  resolution  was 
I  8|)eedily  taken.  He  made  arrangements 
I  with  his  friend,  Baron  Hindstrand,  to  re- 
j  ceive  the  children  and  bring  them  up  in 
I  his  own  family,  and  then  he  himself  offered 
j  his  sword  to  Catherine  of  Kussia.  ITiat 
i  sagacious  Empress  received  him  with  dis- 
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tiiignishod  honor,  and  at  once  gave  him 
a  high  command  in  her  armies.  She  was 
prompted  to  this  by  various  motives. 
Count  Vonvcd  was  of  a  far  loftier  royal 
lineage  th-an  lierself ;  he  was  a  soldier  of 
well-known  ability  and  European  renown  ; 
he  M'a.s  connected  with  her  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  ;  and  last,  though  perhaps  not  least 
in  the  estimation  of  Catharine,  he  was 
personally  a  magnificent  and  exceedingly 
handsome  man.  He  served  with  great  dis¬ 
tinction  during  several  campaigns  against  I 
the  Turks  and  other  nations  on  the  south¬ 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  Russian  dominions, 
and  was  rapidly  earning  a  brilliant  name 
:»8  a  general,  when  a  quarrel  with,  and  the 
subsequent  ceaseless  animosity  of  one  of 
the  Empress’s  je.alous  favorites — the  favor¬ 
ite  of  the  day — compelled  him  to  quit  her 
.service  in  disgust,  although  C.alherine  her-  j 
self  condescended  repeatedly  to  request 
him  to  remain.  He  permanently  returned 
to  Denmark  in  1783,  having  made  almost 
yearly  brief  visits  to  it  during  the  ten 
years  of  his  service  in  Russia;  and  at 
every  visit  he  found  ample  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  guardian  of  his  bovs, 
for  Baron  Hindstrand  had  sacredly  dis¬ 
charged  the  important  trust  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken. 

“  In  1784,  the  miserable  King  Christian 
was  officially  declared  insane,  and  there¬ 
upon  Frederick,  as  the  Crown  -  Prince, 
assumed  the  Regency,  which  he  held 
without  an  interval  for  twenty-four  years, 
tvhen,  at  the  death  of  Christian,  he  mount¬ 
ed  the  throne  of  the  country  of  which  he 
had  been  so  long  the  virtual  sovereign. 
At  this  time.  Count  Knut’s  eldest  son,  | 
Valdemar  Vonved,  was  fifteen  years  of  ^ 
age,  and  Erik  was  fourteen.  Count  Von- 1 
ved  himself  was  now  a  middle-aged  man,  j 
and  he  felt  that  his  own  active  career  as  a 
soldier  was  terminated.  The  future  of  his 
sons  was  henceforth  his  chief  c.are  in  life. 
Ho  carefully  tested  their  individual  incli¬ 
nations,  and  found  that  both  w'ere  pas¬ 
sionately  desirous  to  embrace  the  profes- 
fdon  of  arms  in  the  service  of  their  native 
land.  Valdemar  Vonved  particularly 
wished  to  enter  the  navy,  somewh-at  to 
the  disappointment  of  his  father,  who 
would  have  preferred  that  his  eldest  son, 
and  the  heir  to  his  illustrious  title,  should 
have  been  a  soldier,  like  himself  and  so 
many  of  their  ancestors.  Erik,  on  the 
other  hand,  longed  to  enter  the  army. 
The  question  was  —  would  the  Crown. 
Prince  consent  to  receive  the  sons  of 


Connt  Vonved  in  his  service  after  what 
had  p.as8ed  ?  Long  did  this  question  oc¬ 
cupy  the  mind  of  the  Count,  and  many  a 
discussion  had  he  on  the  subject  with  his 
intimate  friends.  He  even  wrote  to  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  frankly  stating  his 
dilemma,  and  Catherine  returned  him  a 
most  friendly  answer,  assuring  him  of  her 
undiminished  friendship,  and  stating,  that 
if  the  Regent  of  Denmark  would  not  give 
commissions  to  his  sons  she  w-ould  do  so, 
and  would  charge  herself  with  their  future 
advancement.  But  Count  Vonved  was 
eculiarly  anxious  that,  if  jrassible,  his 
oys  should  .at  Iea.st  commence  life  in  the 
service  of  their  native  land  ;  .and  to  insure 
this  he,  after  many  a  pang,  bowed  his 
proud  8j)irit  to  solicit  an  audience  with 
the  Crown  Prince,  whom  he  ha«l  never 
met  since  their  angry  rupture  in  1772. 
Frederick  accorded  him  an  interview, 
listened  coldly  to  his  request,  and  declined 
to  give  an  immediate  reply.  Within 
twenty-four  hours,  however.  Count  Von¬ 
ved  was  summoned  to  the  palace.  In  the 
interim  the  Crown-Prince,  yielding  to  the 
more  generous  impnlses  of  his  nature,  and 
probably,  also,  materially  infiuenced  by 
the  advice  of  his  ministers,  had  resolved 
to  receive  the  youths  in  his  service  a.s 
cadets  in  the  professions  thev  had  re¬ 
spectively  chosen.  He  personally  an¬ 
nounced  this  to  Count  Vonved,  and  said, 
that  although  p.a8t  events  wouhl  preclude 
him  from  ever  giving  the  Count  himself  a 
command  in  his  army,  or  a  seat  .at  his 
council-l)oard,  yet  that  should  not  operate 
to  the  disadvantage  of  his  sons,  whom  he 
pledged  his  royal  word  to  promote  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  merit.  This  gracious 
and  unlooked  for  promise  affected  the 
stem  old  general  exceedingly.  Ho  an¬ 
swered  the  (.’rown-Prince  that  he  sought 
nothing  for  himself,  as  ho  considered  his 
martial  career  ended,  although  he  could 
not  help  adding,  with  pardonable  pride, 
that  were  he  disjMJsed  to  again  seek  active 
service,  there  M’ore  many  foreign  courts 
which  would  gladly  receive  the  offer  of 
his  sword.  But  his  ancestors  had  invari.a- 
bly  commenced  life  in  the  service  of  their 
native  sovereign,  and  he  expres.sed  his 
heartfelt  gratitude  that  his  sons  M'ould 
also  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Frederick 
made  a  suitable  and  not  unfriendly  reply, 
and  the  audience  terminated.  The  friends 
of  Count  Vonved  were  noM*  sanguine 
that,  in  course  of  time,  a  thorough  recon¬ 
ciliation  would  ensue  between  him  and 
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the  llegcnt ;  but  he  himgelf  had  no  such 
ex()ectation,  nor  even  desire,  except  for 
the  8.ake  of  his  sons. 

“  Valdeinar  Vonved  was  forthwith  re¬ 
ceived  as  midsliipman  in  the  Danish  navy, 
and  Erik  entered  the  Royal  Military  Col¬ 
lege,  to  be  educated  for  the  aiiny.  At 
the  expiration  of  a  couple  of  years,  Erik 
successfully  passed  an  examination  and 
was  presented  with  a  commission  in  the 
arlillerj.  Ilis  subsequent  promotion  kept 
piice  with  his  merit,  us  Frederick  had  pro¬ 
mised,  for  within  ten  years  he  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel.  His  elder  brother 
received  a  lieutenant’s  commission  imme¬ 
diately  after  he  had  served  the  necessary 
length  of  time  to  qualify  him  for  that  rank, 
and  by  the  clo.se  of  the  century  he  was  a 
commodore.  During  this  interval  their 
father  had  lived  in  retirement,  his  chief 
happiness  being  derived  from  watching 
the  progress  of  his  beloved  sons  in  their 
j)rofe.s.sions.  He  wits  now  an  old  man,  for 
m  1800  he  completed  his  three-score  years 
and  ten ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
many  hardships  he  had  undergone  during 
his  long  and  active  military  career,  he  was 
as  strong  and  full  of  vitality  as  many  men 
thirty  years  younger.  V'aldemar  Vonved 
was  now  thirty-one,  and  Erik  thirty  years 
of  age,  and,  according  to  all  human  pro¬ 
bability,  both  of  them  might  re-asonably 
anticipate  a  long  and  honorable,  if  not  a 
brilliant  career.  Rut  it  was  not  to  be. 
Providence  willed  it  otherwise,  and  in 
mercy,  also,  I  have  sometimes  thought.” 

Here  Captain  Vinterdalen  paiiseil,  and 
•appeared  for  the  moment  profoundly  ab¬ 
stracted. 

“  Did  they  die  prematurely  ?”  asked 
his  wife,  who  had  listened  with  gra4luaily 
increasing  interest  to  the  singular  narra¬ 
tive. 

“  Ay ;  if  to  be  killed  fighting  in  defense 
of  their  native  country  can  properly  be 
called  a  premature  death.” 

“  It  is  a  glorious  death  !”  warmly  ejacu¬ 
lated  Amalia ;  “  ainl  whoever  dies  in  such 
a  sacred  cause  should  not  be  lamented  as 
having  lived  too  short  a  span.  He  who  is 
old  enough  to  fight  for  his  country  is  not 
too  young  to  die  for  it  — nor  has  he  died 
too  soon !” 

“  Nobly  said,  my  wife !  Thou  hast  the 
heart  and  the  spirit  of  a  matron  who  may, 
by  right  divine,  become  mother  of  a  race 
of  patriot  heroes !”  and  CapUin  Vinterda- 
len’s  eye  kindl 'd  as  he  gazed  at  her  with 
pride,  love,  and  admiration — strangelv 


d.-ished,  however,  with  a  tinge  of  melan¬ 
choly  and  bitter  remorse. 

Amalia  flushed  brightly  and  proudly  at 
this  merited  encomium  ^om  the  lips  of 
him  whom  she  loved  more  than  all  the 
world  —  for  was  he  not  the  husband  on 
whose  bosom  she  slept,  and  the  father  of 
her  boy  ?  but  the  next  instant  she  sighed 
deeply,  as  she  remembered  how  her  fa¬ 
ther,  Colonel  Orvig,  was  killed  fighting  in 
defense  of  Copenhagen  in  1807. 

“  Go  on,  Vinterdalen  !”  exclaimed  she, 
in  .an  eager  yet  subdued  tone.  “Tell 
me  how  Count  Vonved’s  sons  fought  and 
fell,  and — yes,  .above  all,  speak  about  Lars 
Vonved !” 

Captain  Vinterdalen  drew  a  long,  qui¬ 
vering  breath,  and,  .as  it  were,  rouse<l 
himself  from  the  half-ple.a.s.ant  half  p.ainful 
abstraction  and  reverie  into  which  lie  had 
temporarily  fallen. 

“  Ay,  I  will  tell  thee,”  said  he ;  “  and  it 
m.ay  be  that  thy  true  woman’s  heart  will 
throb  with  sympathy.  It  was  of  V.alde- 
mar  Vonved  and  Erik  that  I  last  spake. 
I  said  that  up  to  the  year  1800,  e.ach  had 
pro.spered  well  in  his  profession.  In  his 
twentv-third  year  Valdemar  married,  with 
the  full  approval  of  his  fuher,  the  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  I’rince  Otteraa.” 

“Ottenia!  Surely  I  have  heard  of 
him  ?  He  w,a3  a  Swedish  prince  !” 

“He  was;  and,  in  the  female  line,  he 
Wets  directly  descended  from  the  illustri¬ 
ous  monarch,  Giistavus  Vasa.  But  the 
house  of  Otteraa  is  now  entirely  extinct. 
The  prince  in  question  was  the  last  male 
of  the  race ;  and  of  his  three  daughters 
two  died  unmarried,  and  the  youngest 
became  the  wife  of  Valdein.ar  Vonved,  as 
I  have  said.  She  brought  no  dower  what¬ 
ever  to  her  husband,  for  her  father  had 
none  to  bestow.  Count  Vonved,  how¬ 
ever,  was  mightily  pleased  with  the  love- 
match  of  his  eldest-bom — for  a  love-m.atch 
it  w.*ts  —  his  pride  of  race  being  gratified 
at  the  thought  that  a  descendant  of 
Sweden’s  mighty  patriot-hero  and  mo¬ 
narch  was  united  to  the  heir  of  the  line  of 
Valdemar  of  Denmark.  He  cared  not  for 
her  poverty,  proudly  declaring  that  his 
son  could  always  worthily  maintaih  the 
dignity  of  their  united  race  with  his  sword 
alone.  One  child  only  was  born  to  the 
young  couple ;  and  the  mother  died  in 
giving  him  birth,  on  the  third  annivei’sary 
of  her  marriage  day.” 

“  Ah  !”  cried  M.ad.ame  Vinterd.aleii, 
with  much  emotion ;  “  and  this  boy  ?” 
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“Ay,  this  boy,”  replied  Vinterdalcn, 
with  mournful  emphasis,  “  who  cost  his 
mother  her  life  the  hour  he  first  drew 
breath,  they  christened  him  Lars.” 

“Lars  Vonved?” 

“Verily.” 

“  Lars  Vonved  the  Outlaw  !  Oh  !  it 
sounds  like  a  wild  dream  to  me  !” 

“  Ay,  Lars  Vonved  the  Outlaw  —  Lars 
Vonved  the  pirate,  and  se-a-monster,  as 
you  called  him  —  is  also  Lars  Vonved, 
Count  of  Elsinore,  and  in  his  veins  flows 
the  mingled  blood  of  Valdemar  the  Great 
of  Denmark  and  Gustavus  Vasa  of  Swe¬ 
den.” 

“  Oh  !  Himlen  !  what  accursed  fatality 
(^an  have  driven  the  descendant  of  such 
mighty  heroes  to  become  an  outcast 
felon  ?” 

“  Call  him  an  outcast  and  an  outlaw  if 
thou  wilt,  but  link  not  felon  with  his 
name !”  austerely  exclaimed  Cajitain  Vin- 
terdalen,  glancing  at  his  wife  with  a  sud¬ 
den  flash  of  anger  and  reprehension. 

“  Oh  1  pardon  me,  Vinterdalen  !”  cried 
she,  deprecatingly ;  “I  thought  that - ” 

“  Hear  the  true  story  of  Lars  Vonved 
ere  thou  thinkest  aught  of  him  ;  .and,  once 
for  all,  dismiss  from  thy  mind  the  abomi¬ 
nable  lies  which  malignancy  and  hatred 
have  promulgated  to  make  the  ignorant 
believe  that  Lars  Vonved  is  a  ruthless  vil¬ 
lain.  He  is  what  he  i.s.  Felon  !  That 
word  ought  never  to  have  passed  thy  lips 
in  connec’tion  with  hit  name!” 

“It  never  shall  again.  Forgive  me, 
dear  Wilhelm,  and  continue  the  story  !” 

Vinterdalen’s  brow  and  flashing  eyes 
8oftene<l  in  their  expression  as  he  resumed 
his  narrative. 

“Li  1800  a  serious  misunderstanding 
occurred  between  Great  Britain  and  Den¬ 
mark,  in  consequence  of  the  former  power 
capturing  the  frigate  Freya,  when  convoy¬ 
ing  some  merchantmen  said  to  be  laden 
witli  gooils  ‘  contraband  of  war,’  or  in- 1 
tended  for  the  use  of  tho  French.  This  ' 
unhappy  affair  induced  the  English  king  ! 
to  send  an  ambassatlor-e-vtraordinary  to 
Copenhagen,  and  he  succeeded  in  procur¬ 
ing  a  temporary  settlement  of  tlie  quarrel ; 
but  Rflssia  and  Sweden  took  the  part  of 
I>enmark,  and,  in  conjnnction  with  it, 
formed  what  was  call^  the  Xorthem 
Armed  Neutrality;  and  as  Great  Britain 
had  reason  to  fear  that  thb  confederation 
would  eventually  assist  Napoleon,  or 
openly  declare  in  his  favor,  a  powerful 
fleet  tvas  dispatched  to  the  Baltic,  early  I 


in  1801,  under  Admirals  Parker  and  Nel¬ 
son,  to  act  at  discretion.  Cojienhageri,  it 
soon  became  known,  Avould  be  attacked  ; 
and  to  do  the  Crown-Prince  justice,  he 
behaved  nobly  at  this  most  trying  junc¬ 
ture.  Every  possible  preparation  w^as 
made  to  defend  the  capital ;  and  on  the 
second  of  April  ensued  that  tremendous 
conflict  which  the  English  call  the  Battle 
of  the  Baltic.  Both  the  sons  of  Count 
Vonved  were  intrusted  with  important 
commands  on  this  momentous  occasion. 
Commodore  Valdemar  Vonved  command¬ 
ed  a  ship  of  the  line  in  the  inner  harbor, 
and  his  brother.  Colonel  Erik,  one  of  the 
formidable  Trekoiier  batteries.  Their  fa¬ 
ther,  Count  V’^onvod,  having  vainly  so¬ 
licited  a  personal  command,  actually 
fought  throughout  that  fatal  day  as  a 
private  volunteer  on  board  the  ship  of  his 
own  son  Valdemar;  and,  though  above 
seventy  years  of  age,  not  a  man  w'a.s  there 
who  more  distinguished  himself  by  daunt¬ 
less  bnivery,  skill,  and  activity.  Ay,  the 
glorious,  lion-hearted  veteran  fought  with 
even  more  than  his  youthful  ardor,  and 
was  an  ins])iriting  example  even  to  the 
brai'est  of  the  brave  who  battled  by  his 
side.  Our  countrymen  fought  for  Den¬ 
mark,  their  capital,  their  home.s,  and  .all 
that  they  held  de.ar,  and  did  this  in  the 
very  presence,  as  it  were,  of  their  families. 
Almost  at  the  close  of  the  tremendous 
fight  Vahlemar  Vonved  received  a  mus¬ 
ket-ball  through  his  heart,  and  fell  dead 
at  the  very  feet  of  his  father.  The  gray- 
haired  veteran  himself  escapeil  uninjurerl ; 
but  could  he  have  foreseen  what  the  future 
would  be  unto  him,  be  would  have  prayed 
that  he  might  h.ave  died  by  the  side  of  his 
first -bom.  Erik  w.as  severely  wounded  ; 
but  he  and  the  Count  followed  Valdemar 
to  his  grave  in  the  Oesterbro  cemetery, 
.and  saw  him  interred  in  the  midst  of  Ids 
fellow-seamen,  who  fell  gloriously  in  de¬ 
fense  of  their  country. 

“  It  is  said  that  the  sensibilities  of  the 
aged  are  mercifully  blunted,  so  that  they 
do  not  feel  losses  and  afflictions  more 
.acutely  than  their  enfeebled  strength  can 
bear.  Be  this  as  it  m.ay — and,  doubtless, 
it  is  so  generally  —  Count  Vonved  most 
severely  felt  the  loss  of  Valdemar,  and 
much  as  he  h.ad  before  loved  his  grandson, 
little  Lars,  he  now  experienced  a  ten- 
jfold  .affection  for  the  orphan  boy.  He 
I  could  hardly  ever  bear  him  to  be  out  of 
his  sight — his  whole  being  seemed  to  be 
wnapped  up  in  that  of  the  heir  to  his  name 
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and  nice.  Possibly,  ho  clung  the  more  to  “  He  did.  I  have  spoken  with  one  who 
the  oliild  because  Erik  had,  in  one  re-  fought  by  the  side  of  the  brave  Colonel 


sped,  griovonsly  disnjipoiutod  and  offend¬ 
ed  him.” 

“  1  low  so  ?” 

“  Thus.  Prior  to  the  Battle  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  Colonel  Erik  was  stationed  several 
yeai‘8  in  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  and  there 
ho  either  privately  married  or  formed  an 
illicit  connection  with  a  foreign  lady. 
Confused  and  contradictor}'  rumors  of 
this  from  time  to  time  reached  liis  father, 
who  naturally  was  exceedingly  angry,  and 
peremptorily  demanded  to  know  the  truth 
from  his  son.  For  some  private  reason, 
Erik  either  refused  to  comply,  or  jircvari- 
cated  in  such  a  manner  as  amounted  to 
an  evasion  or  refusal,  and  Count  Vonved 
w.as  so  incensed  that  he  ceased  to  hold 
communication  with  a  son  who  had,  he 
thought,  dishonored  him.  Valdemar  did 
his  utmost  to  reconcile  his  father  and  bro¬ 
ther,  but  with  little  avail ;  and  although 
the  strong  affection  w’hich  had  hitherto 
subsisted  between  the  brothers  I'em.ained 
undiiuinishetl,  Erik  did  not  confide  the 
story  of  his  secret  marriage — if  marriage 
it  was  —  even  to  Valdemar.  When  the 
British  rteet  passed  the  Sound,  in  1801, 
and  Erik  was  recalled  to  aid  in  the  defense 
of  the  capital — his  skill  as  an  engineer  .and 
artillery  olficer  being  highly  estirn.ated — a 
temporary  reconciliation  ensued  betw’een 
liim  and  his  father  ;  but  after  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  struggle  was  over,  and  the 
old  Count  had  bewailed  the  death  of  Val- 
deinar,  he  again  recurre«l  to  the  painful 
question  of  Erik’s  marriage,  and  whatever 
replies  or  explanations  Erik  m.atle,  they 
w’ere  not  satisfactory,  and  father  and  son 
parted  in  mutual  anger  —  Erik  being  or¬ 
dered  back  .again  to  Holstein,  as  chief  ar¬ 
tillery  officer  of  that  Duchy. 

“  Time  ])a8sed  on.  More  th.an  six  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic, 
•and  once  more  Denmark  w.as  destined  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  Britain’s  vengeance.  .\ 
8cot)nd  time  Copenhagen  was  exposed  to 
the  horrors  of  a  hostile  attack  ;  and  fi)r 
the  second  and  last  time  Erik  W’as  recalled 
to  servo  in  its  defense.  During  three  days 
of  September,  1807,  the  doomeil  city  was 
cruelly  l>ombardod  by  the  British  anny, 
under  Lord  Cathcart,  and  compelled  to 
capitul.ate  after  sustaining  a  frightful 
loss.” 

“  My  father  died  a  soldier’s  death  on  its 
ramparts !”  ejaculated  Amalia,  mournfully 
yet  proudly. 


Orvig,  and  saw  him  fall.  On  the  same 
fatal  day,  too.  Colonel  Erik  was  mortally 
wounded.  He  w.as,  at  his  own  earnest 
request,  immediately  carried  to  the  house 
of  Count  Vonved,  which  was  situated  in 
Bosenborg  Gade,  just  within  the  Norre- 
brd  Port.  ‘Father!’  cried  he,  ‘I  have 
done  my  duty !  I  have  fought  my  last 
fight !  I  am  come  home  to  die  !’  ‘  ^ly 

son !  O  my  son  !  ’  cried  the  .ag(*d  sol¬ 
dier,  ‘  must  thou,  too,  die  before  me  ? 
Sh.all  I  not  have  one  child  left  to  close  my 
eyes  ?’  ‘  It  is  God’s  will,  my  father,  and 

thou  shouldst  not  rc])ine.  I  die  a  death 
which  thou  ha.st  often  taught  me  to  look 
forward  to  .as  the  mo.st  glorious  of  all  —  I 
lay  down  my  life  for  my  country  !’  ‘  It 

is  true,  my  son  !  but,  oh  !  why  did  death 
spare  me  in  an  hundred  fights,  and  leave 
me  a  worn-out  veteran,  whilst  Valdemar 
was  slain  in  his  fii-st  battle,  and  thou  art 
cut  off  in  thy  second.’  ‘  I  have  lived  long 
enough,  my  father  !  and  ere  sunset  I  sh.all 
rejoin  my  brother  Valdemar,  and  he  will 
greet  |)Oor  Erik,  for  I  have  not  disgraced 
our  lineage.  But,  father,  forgive  me,  and 
bless  me  ere  I  die.’  ‘  I  do  forgive  thee, 
Flrik  !  I  do  forgive  and  bless  thee,  my 
dearson  !’  sobbed  Count  Vonved,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  dying  w'.arrior.  ‘  I  am  going  fast,’ 
wiiisperedi  Erik ;  ‘  let  me  t.alk  to  thee 
alone,  my  father.’  Father  and  son  were 
left  alone,  and  what  p.assed  between  them 
w^^s  known  only  to  the  survivor.  Dno 
hour  subsequently.  Count  Vonved  Avas 
found  by  his  servant  sitting  at  the  head 
of  the  conch  in  an  attitude  of  stony  des¬ 
pair,  clasping  his  de.ad  son  in  his  withered 
arms,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  bombardment  in  his  immediate 
vicinity,  although  the  adjoining  apartment 
had  just  been  shattered  by  the  explosion 
of  a  shell.” 

“  Erik  confessed  the  truth  regarding 
his  reputed  m.arri.age,  to  his  father,  with 
his  hast  breath  ?” 

“  He  undoubtedly  did.” 

“And,”  continued  Madame  Vintcrdalen, 
with  strong  interest,  “  had  Erik  really 
contracted  a  secret  m.arriage  ?” 

“  I  can  not  positively  tell.  Co\int  Von¬ 
ved  rigidly  kept  the  secret  confided  to 
him  hy  his  dying  son,  whatever  that  secret 
might  be,  but  his  friends  well  knew'  that  not 
or)ly  was  his  stern  heart  softened  by  the 
death  of  Erik,  but  that  he  proudly  and 
thankfully  acknowledged  that  Erik  had  not 
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disgraccti  him  in  the  manner  he  had  so 
long  sus]>ected  and  feared,  3Ioreover,  he 
employed  confidential  agents  in  a  mission 
of  inquiry  and  search  for  the  foreign  lady 
and  her  children,  his  object  being,  it  was 
supposed,  to  acknowledge  and  adopt  the 
latter.  No  trace  of  them  could  be  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  mystery  of  their  disa)>- 
pearance  was  an  additional  shock  and  grief 
to  Count  Vonved.” 

“Ah  !  then,  rely  on  it  poor  Erik  was 
really  married  to  their  mother,  or  the 
grand  old  Count  would  not  have  u  ished  to 
openly  acknowledge  his  grand-children.” 

“  I  hope  so,  an<l  I  believe  in  my  heart 
that  you  are  right.  Much  would  I  give 
to  know  the  full  truth,  and  to  trace  those 
children  and  their  mother  !” 

Captain  Vinterdalen  spoke  with  so  much 
earnestness  .and  deep  feeling  that  his  wife 
was  surprised  at  the  emotion  he  mani¬ 
fested. 

“  Why,  Vinterdalen,  you  talk  as  though 
you  were  yourself  of  near  kin  to  the  VjiI- 
<iemars!  You  could  not  have  known 
Erik,  for  you  must  have  been  a  child  when 
he  died  ?” 

“Ay,  only  a  child.” 

“  Then  how  is  it  that  you  s)>eak  of  these 
secret  family  tn.atters  so  fimiliarly,  and 
with  such  profound  personal  interest  ?” 

“  Have  I  not  told  you  that  Lars  Vonved 
never  had  a  secret  tliat  I  did  not  share  ?” 
replied  Captain  Vinterdalen,  with  the 
same  peculiar  gleam  in  his  eyes,  and  inex- 
plicjible  expression  of  countenance  which 
he  wore  when  he  first  commenced  his 
narrative.  “All  that  Lars  Vonved  knows 
of  his  family,  I  know.” 

“  Then,”  quickly  rejoined  Amalia 
“  does  your  friend  Lars  know  more 
concerning  Erik  and  his  reputed  wife 
and  offspring  th<an  you  have  just  told 
me  ?” 

“  He  does.” 

“Ah !  1  thought  as  much !  Then  of 
course  you  know  it  .also  ?” 

“  I  do.” 

“  Tell  it  me — tell  me  all  1” 

“  Nay,  Amaliii,  I  have  already  told  thee 
more  than  I  had  intended.” 

“  Pouf  1  you  have  merely  whetted  my 
curiosity.” 

“  I  may  not  reve.al  more.” 

“  Say,  rather,  that  you  will  not.” 

“As  you  ple.a8e,”  calmly  replied  he. 

“  WLat  1”  cried  Amalia,  with  a  coax¬ 
ing  smile,  “  will  you  not  tell  your  own 
wife  ?” 


“No,  I  will  not  tell  my  own  wife  any 
more  concerning  Erik  and  his  secret  mar¬ 
riage.  1  only  promised  to  tell  you  the 
true  story  of  Lara  Vonved  —  not  that  of 
his  uncle  Erik.  Perhaps,  indeed,  at  some 
future  day - ” 

“  Oh !  well,  never  mind !”  pouted 
Amalia;  and,  w'oman-like,  she  at  that 
moment  secretly  vowed  that  the  “  future 
day,”  so  vaguely  alluded  to,  should  in  re- 
.ality  be  very  early  indeed,  if  all  her  wifely 
wiles  were  of  any  avail.  “  Continue  your 
story  of  Lars  Vonved,  which  is  certainly 
the  main  thing!” 

“After  the  death  of  Erik,”  resumed  her 
husband,  “  Count  Vonved’s  affection  for 
his  grandson  Lars  became  yet  more  con- 
cenlrate«l  and  absorbing.  The  boy  was 
the  chief  link  which  held  him  to  life,  for 
Lars  was  now  the  hast  of  the  race  of  Val- 
demar.  The  Count  had  him  educated  by 
various  masters  in  his  own  house,  and  he 
talked  with  greater  pride  of  any  boyish 
fe.at,  either  of  an  intellectual  or  physical 
kind,  performed  by  Lars,  than  he  did  of 
his  own  great  services  and  exploits  as  a 
general ;  .and  this  was  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  iinismuch  .as  .aged  men  are  almost 
invariably  garrulous  concerning  their 
deeds  of  prowess  performed  in  the  vigor 
of  manhood. 

“In  March,  1808,  King  Christian  VH. 
died,  and  the  Crown-Prince,  who  had 
ruled  Denmark  for  the  psist  twenty-four 
ears,  ascended  the  throne  .‘is  Fredrick 
'I.  The  previous  month  Denmark  and 
Russia  had  declared  war  with  Sweden, 
because  Gustavus  had  entered  into  alli¬ 
ance  with  Enghand,  and  Sweden  soon  af¬ 
terwards  attempted  the  conquest  of  Nor¬ 
way,  but  was  repulsed.  Count  Vonved, 
excited  by  old  reminiscences,  old  friend- 
I  ships,  and  above  all,  probably,  by  the  fact 
that  the  mother  of  young  Lars  was  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  unhappily  was 
excited  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  induce 
the  grand  council  of  his  country  to  avoid, 
or  at  least  to  postpone,  this  fratricidal  war 
with  Sweden,  and  several  of  his  .ancient 
friends,  men  of  high  rank  and  influence, 
j  joined  him.  King  F rederick  took  mortal 
I  umbrage  at  this  interference  of  Count 
I  Vonved,  and  their  former  quarrel,  which 
I  had  slumbered  so  many  yeai-s,  was  bitter- 
I  ly  renewed.  Count  V onved,  old  as  ho 
j  was,  retained  so  much  of  his  characteris- 
i  tic  fiery  pride  that  he  vowed  to  quit  his 
;  country  and  never  to  return  whilst  the 
1  war  with  Sweden  lasted.  He  actually 
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sailed  fortliwith  for  France,  a  country 
which  lie  had  not  visited  since  his  youtii, 
taking  his  grandson  and  a  few  favorite  old 
followere  with  him.  The  vessel,  however, 
was  captured  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  the 
crew  and  passengers  were  conveyed  to 
England  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  C'ount 
M-as  very  kindly  treated,  parole  being  im¬ 
mediately  granted  him  to  reside  in  any 
part  of  England  during  his  detention,  and 
Ills  attendants  were  permitted  to  continue 
with  him,  on  his  bare  pledge  'for  their 
good  conduct.  These  ifidulgences  were 
very  unusual,  for  so  great  Avas  the  mutual 
exasperation  of  Britain  and  Denmark  .at 
that  period,  that  prisoners  of  war  were 
generally  subjected  to  gre.at  severity  in 
both  countries.  Count  Vonved,  however, 
had  a  jKAwerful  friend  at  the  English 
court ;  and  his  .age,  nnsfortunes,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  rank  and  renown,  entitled  him 
to  ])rofound  respect.  His  detention  aa’us 
advam.ageous  to  his  grandson,  for  London 
ottered  unrivaled  facilities  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Lars,  Avho  rapidly  acquired  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage. 

“In  December,  1810,  Charles  XIIL, 
the  new  King  of  Sweden  (his  predecessor, 
Gustavus  IV.,  having  been  deposed)  made 
peace  with  Denmark,  and  no  sooner  did 
Count  Vonved  receive  tidings  of  that, 
ih.an  (his  vow  being  .accomplished)  his 
heart  yearned  to  return  to  his  native  land, 
to  spend  the  brief  remainder  of  his  span 
at  tlje  spot  where  he  first  drcAV  breath. 
Although  Count  Vonved  was  more  than 
four-score,  he  still  retained  his  bodily 
strength  to  an  amazing  degree,  .and  his 
mental  faculties  Avere  very  little  impaired. 
He  now  e.agerly  made  interest  to  get  ex¬ 
changed  ;  and  his  longing  desire  Avas 
quickly  gratified,  for  early  in  January, 
1811,  he  .and  his  grandson  and  their  serv¬ 
ants,  Avere  sent  back  to  Denmark  in  a 
‘c.artel.’  Young  Lars  Avas  by  no  means 
enthusiastic  at  the  idea  of  returning  to 
Denm.ark,  for  he  had  intensely  enjoyed 
his  ‘  captiA’ity’ of  twenty  months  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  mighty  and  brilliant  metro¬ 
polis  of  that  country  w.as  to  him  a  much 
more  fascinating  city  than  his  native  Co¬ 
penhagen.” 

“How  old  was  L.ara  Vonved  then?” 
curiously  inquired  Ma<l.ame  Vinterdalen. 

“He  was  born  in  J.anuary,  1795,  .and 
therefore  his  age  at  that  time  would  be 
just  sixteen.” 

“Born  in  January, ’ninety-fiA'c.  Why, 


then  he  must  be  almost  precisely  the  same 
age  .as  yourself?” 

Captain  Vinterdalen  gave  a  quick 
penetrating  glance  at  his  wife,  assent¬ 
ed  to  her  remark,  and  continued  his  nar¬ 
rative. 

“As  soon  as'  Count  Vonved  had  once 
more  settled  at  Copenhagen,  he  was 
plunged  into  fresh  jterplexity  and  trouble. 
He  had,  in  imagin.ation,  devoted  his  grand¬ 
son,  heir,  and  sole  representative  of  his 
kingly  r.aco,  to  the  military  profession,  of 
Avhich  ho  himself,  and  all  his  illustrious 
ancestors,  had  been  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  iinismuch  as  he  had  been  gricA'- 
ously  dis.appointed  when  his  son  Valde- 
mar  obstinately  resoh-ed  to  enter  the  navy, 
he  flattered  himself  th.at  Valdemar’s  only 
child,  Lars,  Avould  make  amends  by  becom¬ 
ing  a  soldier.  Alas !  for  the  fond  wise 
schemes  of  hoary  eld  !  Young  Lars  not 
merelv  resembled  his  dead  father  in  per 
son,  l)ut  his  predilections  Avere  similar. 
The  sea  Avas  his  passion,  and  much  as  he 
loved  the  glorious  old  man  Avho  h.ad  been 
to  him  both  father  and  grandfather,  ho 
could  not  conquer  his  distaste  for  the  life 
of  a  soldier,  nor  subdue  his  ardent  longing 
for  the  life  of  a  sailor.  The  inevitaVde  re¬ 
sult  w.as,  that  after  many  a  sad  struggle 
and  melancholy  misgiving.  Count  Vonved 
yielded  to  the  innate  impulses  of  his 
grandson,  and  consented  th.at  he  should 
enter  the  navy.  But  Avh.at  navy  ?  Fred¬ 
erick  the  CroAvn-Prince  had  only  receive<l 
V.aldemar,  the  father  of  Lars,  into  his 
navy  as  a  royal  favor ;  but  would  Fred¬ 
erick  the  King  consent  for  Lars  to  enter 
his  service  after  the  recent  bitter  renewal 
of  his  ancient  and  now  irreconcileablc 
quarrel  Avith  Count  Vonved  ?  The  mies- 
tion  must  be  quickly  decided,  for  Lars 
Avas  already  older  than  cadets  usually  are 
Avhen  they  enter  the  n.aval  service.  C’onnt 
VouA’ed  nevertheless  knew  that  he  had 
ample  interest  to  get  his  grandson  imme¬ 
diately  received  in  the  navy  of  Russia, 
.and  had  peace  then  prevailed  between 
Denmark  and  England,  he  could  readily 
have  procured  Lars  a  midshipman’s  berth 
in  a  man-of-Avar  of  the  hatter  mighty  naval 
power.  Still  his  old  heart  beat  true  to 
Its  rooted  natural  loyal  instincts,  and  per¬ 
sonal  enemy  as  the  King  of  Denmark  was 
to  himself,  he  once  more  bowed  his  proud 
spirit  to  request  Frederick  to  receive  Lars 
in  his  navy,  even  as  he  h.ad  solicited  the 
s.ame  faA'or  for  the  father  of  Lars  nearly 
thirty  years  previously.” 
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“And  did  King  Fre<ierick  grant  the 
pi-ayer  ?” 

“  He  did.” 

‘  That  wan  m^naninious !” 

“  In  one  sense  it  certainly  was,  as  re¬ 
garded  his  pei-sonal  hostility  towards 
Count  Vonved  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  within  the 
last  ten  years  the  father  and  the  uncle  of 
young  Lai'S  had  both  died  in  defense  of  the 
capital ;  that  Count  Vonved  had  served  his 
country  with  honor  and  renown  in  a  for¬ 
mer  generation  ;  and  that  young  Lai-s  was 
the  very  last  branch  of  the  grand  and 
mighty  old  tree  of  Valdemar,  w'hich  for 
many  c-cnturies  had  borne  fruit  for  Den¬ 
mark  in  the  shajK?  of  kings,  warnors,  pa¬ 
triots,  heroes.  Rely  that  these  potent 
considerations  alone  induced  King  Fred¬ 
erick  to  overcome  his  repugnance  to  the 
fimily  of  Count  Vonved,  when  he  consent¬ 
ed  to  receive  Lars  in  his  naval  service.” 

“And  so  Lars  Vonved  actually  began 
life  in  the  Royal  N  avy  ?” 

“Ay,  and  proudly  did  his  young  he.art 
throb  when  he  first  trod  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  ohl  two-decker  Herkules,  one  of 
the  vei'y  few  shi|>s  which  the  English  had 
left  King  Frederick,  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  fleet  to  replace  that  which  they  had 
taken  away  in  1807.” 

“  I  thought  that  the  Bntish  admiral. 
Gambler,  had  taken  away  with  him  every 
man-of-war  Denmark  pos.sessed  at  the 
time  ?” 

“  Ay,  I  myself  saw  the  British  sail 
through  the  Sound  with  our  surrendered 
fleet.  I  counted  eighteen  ships  of  the  i 
line,  fifteen  frigates,  six  brigs,  and  twenty- 
five  gun-boats,  all  of  which  now  bore  the 
English  flag  instead  of  our  D.anish  national 
cross.  The  Leopards  of  the^  Sea  had  at 
length  humiliated  us  to  the  uttermost, 
and  a  very  complete  haul  did  they  make 
of  their  prey.  The  lines  of  the  Scottish 
poet,  Walter  Scott,  are  literally  true: 

“  ‘  \  royal  city,  tower,  and  spire, 

Reddened  the  midnight  skies  with  fire, 

And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bore, 

Triumphant  to  the  victor  shore.’  ” 

“  But  they  left  us  the  Herkules,  it 
seems  ?” 

“  For  a  sufficient  reason.  The  old  craft 
was  deemed  unseaworthy,  and  they  had 
not  time  to  patch  her  up  sufficiently  to 
enable  her  to  be  navigated  to  England. 
After  their  departure,  she  was  repaired 
and  refitted  with  all  dispatch,  and  an  ad¬ 


miral  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  of  her,  for 
the  government  had  no  better  vessel  to 
give  him  for  his  flag-ship.  But  when  Lars 
Vonved  was  rweived  on  lioard  of  the 
Herkules,  she  was  no  longer  a  flag-ship, 
but  was  employed  as  a  cruiser  in  the 
Skagerrack  :uid  the  Belts,  and  although 
she  lx>re  the  notorious  reputation  of  being 
the  oldest,  the  ugliest.,  the  slowest,  and 
the  most  unhandy  two-decker  .afloat,  she 
nevertheless  somehow  managed  to  pick 
up  an  extraordinary  number  of  English 
merchantmen,  and  twice  she  sust.aincd 
gallant  and  bloody  actions  with  English 
liners  of  8Ui»erior  rate,  and  fairly  beat 
them  ofl’ — which  proves  th.at  the  race  is 
not  always  won  by  the  swift  nor  the  baU 
tie  by  the  strong.  Lars  Vonved  acquitted 
himself  so  well  in  both  actions,  that  he  was 
each  time  mentioned  with  warm  praise  in 
the  ofliciid  report  of  his  captain.” 

“  How  proud  he  would  be  !” 

“  His  grandfather  was  yet  prouder!”  re¬ 
plied  Captain  Vinterdalen,  with  a  moui'n- 
ful  smile,  and  .an  involuntary  gesiure,  as 
though  he  with  difficulty  repressed  some 
secret  emotion  evoked  by  the  remini¬ 
scence. 

“  And  how  long  did  young  Vonved  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  n.avy  ?” 

“The  Herkules  was  his  only  ship,  .and 
you  will  soon  learn  the  teri-ible  event  that 
tenninated  his  career  in  the  profession  to 
which  he  was  so  enthusiasticdly  attached, 
in  which  he  fondly  hoped  to  attain  high 
renown. 

“Bernadotte,  the  celebrated  French 
I  marshal,  had  been  elected  Crown-Prince 
of  Sweden  in  1810,  and  ho  speedily  be¬ 
came  the  virtual  ruler  of  his  adopted  coun¬ 
try.  At  his  instigation,  Sweden  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  but  when  the  French 
seixed  Swedish  Pomerania  in  1812,  Swe¬ 
den  hasteneil  to  make  peace  witli  the 
English,  and  Bernadotte  eng.aged  to  ac¬ 
tively  prosecute  hostilities  against  his  late 
master,  the  great  Napoleon,  on  receiving 
a  secret  pledge  from  the  allies  that  Nor¬ 
way  should  bo  separated  from  Denmark 
and  given  to  Sweden  as  a  sort  of  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  loss  of  Finland  by  the  hatter 
in  1809.  In  other  words,  because  Russia 
had  robbed  Sweden  of  Finland,  Sweden 
now  w'as  to  rob  Denmark  of  Norway! 
This  iniquitous  scheme  w.as  probably 
originally  suggested  by  Russia,  in  order 
to  pacify  Sweden  for  the  loss  of  Finland, 
and  as  Sweden  was  too  weak  to  compel 
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Jltissi:i  to  restore  that  ill-gotten  prize,  she 
eagerly  a8'«‘nted  to  the  propositi  of  rob¬ 
bing  her  nearest  and  weakest  neigh l)or  in 
turn.  At  this  jtenod,  King  Frederick 
was  negotiating  a  ireace  with  Kngland, 
but  did  not  succeed,  and  Denmark,  in 
July,  1813,  resumed  her  close  aHianee  with  j  the  coast  of  Greenland.  Had  he  known 
France,  and  declared  war  anew  ag:iii:st  j  at  the  time  what  had  beftllen  his  beloved 
Sweden,  ainl  also  against  Ku<8ia  and  and  revered  grandsire,  his  proud  young 
Prussia — l>oth  of  which  jHJwers  insisted  heart  would  have  burst,  or  he  wouhl  have 
on  the  surrender  of  Norw.ay  to  Sweden,  gone  mad.  The  friends  of  Count  Vonved 
Hernadotte  soon  mastered  Holstein  and  — for  he  yet  had  some  jMtwerful  ard  dc- 
Slesvig,  and  \ai»oh*on  being  already  voted  friends  —  were  no  less  indignant 
driven  to  bay  within  hfs  own  frontiers,  than  .alarmed  .at  his  im))risonment  on  such 
could  not  aid  his  northern  ally.  The  re-  a  monstrous  accusation.  They  attemjRed 
suit  WAS,  that  Denmark  was  compelled  to  to  inter|x)se  on  his  behalf,  but  the  king 
.sigti  a  disastrous  ]*eace  at  Kiel,  whereby  onlv  became  the  more  irritated  and  fi.\ed 
she  gave  up  Norway  to  Sweden,  merely  in  Ids  purpose,  nor  did  he  fail  to  hint  to 
receiving  tlie  paltry  province  of  Swedish  them  that  they  had  better  attend  to  their 
Pomerania,  and  the  renunciation  of  some  own  safety.  He  al.so  intimated  that  it 
jHKruniary  claims,  in  exchange  for  a  king-  wmdd  have  been  well  ha<i  Count  Vonved 
dom.  Danes  .and  Norwt'gians  alike  bit-  Khared,inl772,thefateofCountStruen- 
terly  bemoaned  this  humiliating  surrernler,  see  and  llramlt,  whom  he  had  so  chival- 
and  the  latter  even  vainly  took  up  arin.s,  rously  defended, . ’is  well  as  Queen  Matild.i, 
under  the  Prince  of  Hol.steiii,  to  resist  in-  And  |H‘rhaps  it  would,”  added  Captain 
corporation  with  Sweden.  Vintenlalen,  in  a  strange  voice,  after  a 

“  The  very  foremost  of  the  Dani.sh  no-  musing  jiause  ;  “for  although  his  lift? 
bles  who  protested  .against  the  annexation  thereafter  w:us  one  of  brilliant  renown, 
of  Norway  to  Sweden  was  the  now  very  yet  h.ad  he,  too,  been  legally  murdereil 
aged  Count  Vonved.  He  hetuled  a  |)ow-  even  as  his  queen,  and  C'ounts  Strttensee 
erful  party  who  insisted  that  Denmark  and  Drandt  were  murdered,  ho  Mould 
M’ould  be  forever  dishonore*!  if  her  king  have  been  spared  the  inexpressibly  m.id- 
gave  up  Norway,  which  had  been  an  in- j  deiilng  l)low  which  befell  him  when  hi.s  age 
tegral  portion  of  the  Danish  dominions  for  i  far  e.\ceede«l  the  sjian  jirescribed  by  the 
four  centuries.  Their  opposition  wa.s  in  ins|)ired  Psalmist.  Hut  God  only  knowclh 
vain,  and  indeed  the  Danish  government  I  what  is  be.st,  and  what  is  right  and  what 
could  not  po.ssibly  avoid  yielding  to  the  is  wrongs  tor  man  does  not  and  never  can.” 
grasping  demand  of  their  enemies,  and  “What  then  was  the  fate  of  (’ount 
M'ere  absolutely  compelleil  to  m  ike  peace  Vonved  {*”  a'ked  Anmii.a,  in  a  lone  of 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Norway.  But  King  sorrowful  sympathy  and  awe. 

Frederwk,  already  drcailfully  irritated  by  Captain  Vint  ‘rdalcirs  features  sharply 
the  humiliation  of  his  kingdom,  and  its  conf  raete<l,  and  a  .sort  of  spasm  pa-^Hcal 
dismemberment,  was  stung  to  the  quick  over  them,  M’hil.st  his  flashing  eyes  ml 
by  the  imlign.ant  and  daring  protest  of  the  dilated  nostrils  betokeiusl  the  emotions  ot 
Count  of  Klsinore,  which  he  erroneou.sly  his  .soul.  Yet  his  voice  was  calm  and 
.attributed  as  much  to  person.al  spite  as  to  measured  as  ever  when  he  replied: 
patriotism.  The  tire  of  his  ancient  quar-  “  They  impeached  him  after  a  long  im- 
rel  with  the  Count,  which  had  never  been  j  prisonment  —  impe.ached  the  heroic  old 
extinguished,  now  burst  forth  into  a  flame,  j  soldier,  whose  honor  was  as  l>right  and 
and  was  fed  by  the  recollection  that  Count  i  nnstained  as  his  SM’ord — impeached  the 
Vonveil  had  been  a  determined  opponent  '  descemhint  .ami  represent.ative  of  Den- 
of  the  declaration  of  M’ar  with  Sweden  in  I  mark's  :uicient  kings — impeached  the  no- 
1808.  The  incensed  monarch  this  time  |  ble-mimletl,  unselti.sh  j)atriot,  whoso  first 
resolved  to  utterly  crush  the  man  whom,  j  thought  had  ever  been  for  his  country, 
all  his  life,  he  ha<l  both  hated  and  feared.  '  and  his  hast  for  himself — impeached  Knut 
He  caiused  Count  Vonved  to  be  .suddenly  Vonved,  Count  of  Elsinore,  at  the  age 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  trea.son,  and  of  eighty-five,  on  the  charge  of  high 
kept  him  closely  confined  a.s  a  state-pris- !  treason  !” 

oner  in  Citadellet  Frederickshavn,  until  “  And  the  result  ?”  breathlessly  demand 
charges  could  be  prepared,  and  arrange-  ed  Amalia. 


ments  made  for  his  trial — if  trial  it  could 
be  called.” 

“  And  where  M  as  young  Lars  Vonved 
at  tiuit  time  ?” 

“  Far  away.  His  ship  was  on  a  crui«o 
to  Iceland  and  the  Danish  settlements  on 
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“The  result  was,  that  the  creatures  of  I 
the  court  succeeded  by  desperate  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  exertions  in  obtaining  his  con¬ 
demnation,  although  even  they  felt  at 
their  heart’s  core  that  a  more  hellishly 
unjust  verdict  never  was  pronounced. 
Count  Vonved  was  attainted  of  high  trea¬ 
son,  his  property,  rights,  privileges,  and 
heritages,  of’  every  description,  were  de¬ 
clared  forfeited,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
die  a  traitor’s  death  on  the  scaflfold.” 

“  O  Himlen !  and  did  King  Frederick 
authorise  the  execution  of  that  grand  old 
man  ?” 

“He  dared  not!  There  are  limits  to 
the  vengeancxi  even  of  a  despot.  All 
Denmark  thrilled  with  horror  and  burn¬ 
ing  shame  and  indignation  when  the  sen¬ 
tence  on  the  glorious  old  Count  of  Elsinore 
was  promulgated,  and  the  king  hastened 
to  mitigate  it.  lie  confirmed  the  attaind¬ 
er  and  forfeiture,  but  by  an  act  of  ‘  royal 
mercy,’  he  sfwired  the  life  he  dared  not 
take,*and  contented  himself  by  a  decree 
of  banishment  from  the  kingdom.  Ay,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five,  Knut  Vonved,  ac¬ 
companied  by  one  old  and  devoted  servi¬ 
tor,  was  cast  forth  from  the  country  which 
his  ancestors  had  ruled  for  many  centuries, 
and  for  which  his  more  immediate  pro¬ 
genitors,  and  himself,  his  sons,  and  his 
grandson,  had  fought  and  bled,  and  some 
of  them  had  died  to  defend.  In  his  ex¬ 
treme  old  age  he  ivas  ignominiously  ban¬ 
ished,  and  forbidden  to  i*eturn  under  pen¬ 
alty  of  death.” 

“The  great-hearted,  majestic  <Jld  hero ! 
Could  he  survive  that  ! 

“  Thou  luay’st  well  ask  the  question,  j 
my  wife ;  but  he  did  survive  it,  and  he  I 
does  survive  it.” 

“Does?” 

“  Ay.” 

“  What !  Do  you  rc.ally  say  that  the 
Count  of  Elsinore  yet  lives  ?” 

“  Lars  Vonved  is  the  Count  of  Elsi- 1 
iiore.” 

“Then,  his  grandsire  can  not  be  liv¬ 
ing  ?” 

“You  forget  the  attainder  of  that 
grandsire.  A  noble  loses  his  title  ami  ! 
dignities  when  attainted  ;  but  although  his  | 
property  and  heritages  are  forfeited,  his  1 
heir,  in  an  exceptional  case,  may  succeed 
to  the  title.  No  sooner  was  Knut  Von¬ 
ved  attainted  of  high  treason  than  his 
grandson,  Lars,  legally  became  Count  of 
Elsinore.” 

“  But  the  glorious  old  man !  tell  me,  is 
he  living  ?” 


“  He  is.” 

“  O  me !” 

“Ay,  he  who  for  fifty  years  %ra4t  the 
Count  of  Elsinore  is  now  simply  Knut 
Vonved,  a  degraded  and  banished  man.” 

“  He  must  be  a  century  old  ?” 

“  More  th.an  that.  He  is  in  his  hundred 
and  fourth  ye.ar.” 

“  And  where  is  he  ?” 

“  I  do  not  fear  to  tell  you,  my  wife.  He 
is  in  his  native  country.” 

“  Then  he  has  been  pardoned  ?” 

Captain  Vinterd.alen  smile*!  bitterly. 

“King  Frederick  has  not  granted  a 
pardon,  and  Knut  Vonved  never  sought 
l>ardon,  for  that  would  be  tantamount  to 
an  admission  of  guilt.  He  would  reject  a 
‘pardon’  with  unutterable  scorn,  unless 
accompanied  by  an  admission  of  his  inno¬ 
cence  and  a  restitution  of  his  rights ;  and 
that  he  would  deem  a  reconciliation,  not 
a  pardon.  He,  long  years  ago  returned 
from  his  penal  exile,  and,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  paying  forfeit,  he  h.as  continued  to 
secretly  reside  in  the  very  capital  of  bis 
country  ;  for  his  love  of  Denmark  has  only 
increased  with  his  years  and  his  unmerited 
wrongs  ;  and  he  hopes  that  the  last  breath 
he  inhales  will  be  native  air.” 

“The  risk  of  betrayal  must  have  been 
great  ?” 

“  Very  few,  indeed,  know  who  the  cen¬ 
tenarian  recluse  is ;  and  they  are  men  who 
would  die  rather  than  to  betray  him.  I 
believe,  loo,  that  if  he  were  denounced, 
even  King  Frederick  himself  would  not 
wish  to  re-banish  him,  nor  permit  him  to 
be  further  molested.  He  who  would  pur¬ 
sue  with  legal  vengeance  a  man  more 
than  a  century  old  w’ould  be  execrate*! 
by  mankind.  The  king  will  probably 
never  pardon  or  forgive  Knut  Vonved  in 
his  heart,  for  he  must  feel  that  he  ha.s 
hideously  wronged  him ;  yet  Frederick, 
albeit  he  has  been  cruelly  vindictive,  is 
not  a  monster,  but  a  man  of  kingly  quali¬ 
ties,  and  capable  even  of  great  generosity 
and  magnanimity,  as  I  have  heard  and  be¬ 
lieve.” 

“  I  am  glad,  Vinterdalen,  that  your  love 
for  your  outlawed  friend  does  not  render 
you  unjust  towards  your  sovereign.  And 
now,  tell  me  what  befell  that  friend,  for 
your  story  of  his  life  approaches  a  great 
crisis,  I  conjecture.” 

“  It  does  so ;  the  pivot  of  his  career 
now  turned,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  his  future  life  was  awfully  stamped 
with  the  adamantine  seal  of  inexorable 
destiny.” 
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Among  the  neraon.s  of  distinction  who  I  Of  .^lil  the  festivities  which  h.id  taken 
composed  the  hijrhcst  society  of  Paris  in  j  place  in  honor  of  the  nuptials  of  Marie 
1810,  none  were  more  conspicuous  tlian  '  Louise,  that  of  the  Hotel  de  Lejration  was 
tlie  Au.strian  .ambassador,  Prince  Carl  von  !  to  be  the  crown.  It  was  not  considered 
Sehwartzenberjr,  and  his  family.  The  !  simply  as  a  ball  given  by  the  ambassador  ; 
Prince  himself,  a  handsome,  stately  man,  ;  it  w.as  the  fete  of  Austria  herself  in  honor 
dignified,  yet  popular  and  easy  in  his  I  of  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
bearing,  distinguislieil  both  in  the  council-  Every  Austrian  in  Paris  felt  himself  per- 
chamber  and  in  the  field,  w.as  a  really  im-  |  sonally  compromised  in  the  success  of 
posing  representative  of  his  imperi.al  mas-  this  entertainment,  which  was  to  be  on  a 
ter.  Not  less  remarkable  w.as  his  charm- :  scale  of  far  greater  magnificence  than  any 
ing  prince.ss ;  a  rare  intelligence,  grace,  '  which  had  preceded  it.  If  Austria  had 
fascination,  and  sincere  amiability  all  com-  Inen  forced  to  lay  down  her  arms  on  the 
billed  to  fit  her  for  her  brilliant  jiosition.  field  of  \Vagram,  here  at  le.ast  France 
The  prince  and  princess  held  at  their  should  confess  herself  vanquished.  The 
magnificent  H6tcl  de  Leg.ation,  Rue  de  fete  was  to  take  place  on  the  first  of  July, 
Mont  Blanc,  a  court — in  all  but  its  name  and  for  weeks  beforehand,  an  army  of 
and  tedious  ceremonials.  Here  French  workmen  were  employed  in  the  necessary 
and  Germans  met  on  common  ground,  preparations.  As  the  time  drew  ne.ar, 
unfettered  by  the  une.asinesa,  restraint, 
and  smothered  suspicion  which  darkened 
the  atmosphere  of  St.  Cloud.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  there  seemed  to  be  good¬ 
will  and  friendliness  for  all — a  moral  sun¬ 
shine  in  wdiich  even  strangers  gl.adly  came 
to  b:isk.  To  those  W'ho  were  admitted  to 
any  degree  of  intimacy  with  the  family, 
the  source  of  this  perv.ading  light  and 
warmth  remained  no  secret.  Beneath 
the  splendors  of  the  Hotel  de  Legation  decoration  had  to  be  kept  fresh  by  arti- 
there  flourished  all  the  simple  virtues  of  ficial  me.ans.  The  hotel  itself,  it  was 
household  afifectioiis.  Husband  and  wife  thought,  would  not  be  large  enough  for 
loved  e.ach  other  Uaiderly,  as  it  was  not  the  occ.asion,  so  the  mansion  next  door  to 
the  fashion  for  French  husbands  and  it  was  hired,  and  the  two  buildings  thrown 
wives  to  love  in  those  days  ;  a  charming  into  one.  But  the  grand  ball-room,  a 
family  was  growing  up  about  them  ;  they  palace  in  itself  for  size  and  magnificence, 
had  a  circle  of  valued  honsehoM  friends,  was  erected  of  solid  wood-work  in  the 
Prince  Joseph  von  Schwartzenberg,  the  garden.  Its  roof  and  walls,  covered  on 
ambass.ador’3  elder  brother,  had  also  taken  the  outside  with  w’axed  cloth,  were  deco¬ 
up  his  residence  in  Paris.  The  brothers  rated  in  the  interior  with  tapestry,  and 
were  deeply  attached  to  each  other  ;  their  .all  the  resources  of  upholstery  and  taste 
children  nad  the  same  masters,  and  lived  expended  in  the  arrangement  of  mirrors, 
like  brothers  and  sisters  together ;  each  candelabra,  colored  lamps,  and  every  kind 
family  shared  and  hightened  the  other’s  of  d.azzling  ornament.  The  roof,  which 
pleiisurcs.  No  wonder  that,  amidst  the  was  dome-shaped,  was  supported  by  wood- 
false  glitter  of  the  Empire,  this  home-  en  pillars  covered  with  wdiite  satin  da- 
happiness — quiet,  pure,  and  true — should  mask,  striped  in  gold  and  silver,  and  fes- 
liave  exercised  a  subtle  charm  on  those  tooned  with  muslin,  gauze  and  other  light 
who  came  within  its  influence.  fabrics,  bound  by  wreaths  of  artificial 


;y  worked  in  relays,  day  and  night. 
Indeed,  those  whose  turn  fell  in  the  night 
were  more  fortunate  than  their  brethren, 
for  the  heat  by  day  was  intense ;  the 
paint  blistercil  the  w'ood-work,  the  stone- 
blocks  glowed  under  that  burning  sun. 
Scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  for 
weeks ;  the  foliage  withered  in  every 
direction,  as  if  under  the  breath  of  a 
simoon  ;  the  turf  and  boughs  required  for 
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flowers.  Mivssive  ^lass-lustres  swung  on  | 
gold  and  silver  chains  from  the  roof,  and 
were  combined  in  one  graceful  and  bar 
monious  whole  with  the  other  dccorartons, 
by  means  of  floating  draperies,  flowers, 
and  ribbons.  At  one  end  of  this  pavilion 
rose  a  dais,  carpeted  with  cloth  of  gold, 
on  which  two  tfirone-chairs  were  plae-ed 
for  the  Em|)eror  and  his  bride;  at  the 
opposite  end,  was  a  gallery  for  the  orche.s- 
tra.  There  were  three  entrances  to  the 
ball-room  besides  that  for  the  niusieians 
at  the  back  of  the  orchestra — one  behind 
the  dais,  connnunicatiiig  with  the  man¬ 
sion  ;  another  into  a  wide  long  gallery, 
temiKn  ary  like  the  ball-room,  and  deco- 
raietl  to  match  it ;  this  gallery  ran  ])aral- 
lel  with  the  hotel,  and  had  several  doors 
conimnnicating  with  it  and  with  the  gar¬ 
dens.  lint  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
ball-room  was  a  inagniticent  portal,  from 
which  a  flight  of  broad  steps  led  down 
into  the  gardens,  where  every  arrange¬ 
ment  had  been  made  to  facilitate  the  in¬ 
gress  and  egress  of  the  crowd  of  guests. 
(Jver  the  portal  shone  in  illuminated  let¬ 
ters  the  following  inscription,  in  German, 
which  some  friend  of  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  inspired  evidently  by  the  muse  who 
jiresides  over  mottoes  for  crackers  and 
bonbons,  improvised  for  the  occasion  : 

**  With  gentle  Beauty’s  cliarm  is  glorious  Valor 
bound ! 

All  hail !  the  golden  age  again  on  earth  is 
found !’’ 

So  rose  the  light  graceful  strnctni-e,  as  ‘ 
by  the  wand  of  some  .architectural  Ariel ; 
it  looked,  with  its  gold-worked  tapestries, 
the  bridal  whiteness  of  the  diaphonons 
draperies,  the  lustre  and  color  aftbrded 
by  silver,  gold,  flowers,  mirrors,  chande¬ 
liers,  and  costly  ornaments  ,of  every  de¬ 
scription,  as  if  it  had  been  transplanted 
out  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Kights. 
There  was  only  one  calamity  to  be  dread¬ 
ed  :  that  long,  low  b:ink  of  cloud,  in 
which  the  sun  had  set  on  the  last  of  June, 
hwked  ominous  enough ;  what  if  the 
rain  should  pour  down  in  ton-ents  next 
day,  as  fete-givers  and  fete-goers  know 
too  well  it  seems  to  take  a  malicious  plea¬ 
sure  in  doing  on  such  occasions?  What 
would  become  of  the  ball-room  and  all  its 
m:ignilicence  then  ?  Fortunately,  the 
first  of  July  set  all  fear  of  such  a  provok¬ 
ing  contre-temps  at  re.st ;  the  sun  blazed 
out  of  a  sky  without  a  eloud.  Every 
preparation  was  happily  complete,  and 


with  the  comfortable  cert.ainty  that  not 
the  smallest  detail  had  been  overlooked 
which  would  add  distinction  to  so  grand 
a  festivity,  the  ambassador,  his  lamily 
and  friends  betook  themselves  to  the 
lighter  cares  of  the  toilet,  not  without 
congratulations  among  the  younger  Aus¬ 
trian  offleers  on  the  superior  brilliancy  of 
tbeir  national  uniform  over  that  of  their 
French  rivals. 

It  was  still  broad  daylight  when  the 
Hotel  do  Legation  was  iilnininated,  and 
already  in  qniek,  and  still  quicker  succes¬ 
sion,  the  carriages  of  the  guests  rolled 
between  the  crowd  which  lined  the 
streets.  A  grenadier  detachment  of  the 
Imperial  guard  had  betimes  occup'u'd  the 
}>ost8  assigned  them.  The  Austrian  no¬ 
bility  were  in  readiness  to  receive  the  ar¬ 
rivals,  and  every  lady  wa.s  presented  with 
alreautiful  bompiet  before  being  conducted 
to  the  ball-room,  now  rapidly  lillhig.  The 
rank  and  dignity  of  the  guests  increased 
with  every  minute  ;  kings  and  queens  had 
already  been  nnnonnecd,  and  now  there 
was  u  i>anse  of  expectancy.  At  length 
the  word  of  command  to  the  troops,  then 
the  roll  of  drums,  the  crash  of  military 
music  announced  the  approach  of  the  im¬ 
perial  state  carriage.  The  two  families 
of  Sehwartzenberg  and  IMetternich  re¬ 
cti  veil  the  Emjreror  and  Marie  Loui.se. 
After  .a  short  congratulatory  address  from 
the  ambassador,  and  when  the  Empress 
hud  accepted  a  htjuquet  from  the  princely 
ladies,  her  husband  taking  her  hand,  eon- 
dneted  her  to  the  ball-room.  Many  per¬ 
sons  who  had  a  near  view  of  Napoleon  for 
the  lirst  time,  remarked  the  regular 
beauty  of  his  features,  but  all  were  struck 
with  the  fixed,  iron  character  of  his  face. 
His  deportment  was  stern  and  unbending, 
almost  that  of  a  man  in  some  fit  of  ill- 
humored  snllenness.  Not  a  gleam  ol 
kindliness  in  the  eye — its  glance  darting 
straight  forward  like  that  of  an  eagle  on 
its  prey  ;  not  even  a  forced  smile  played 
upon  tho.se  inflexible  li|>8,  which  seemed 
as  if  they  could  only  optm  to  utter  some 
terrible  command.  Napoleon  declined 
the  refreshments  oftered,  and  promenaded 
with  the  Em])re8s  through  the  reception- 
rooms,  galleries,  and  ball-room  in  an  ab- 
stracte<l  manner,  negligently  addressing 
a  few  words  here  atid  there,  and  casting 
quick  sharp  glances  over  the  brilliant 
throng.  They  shrank  almost  visibly  from 
his  gaze.  'Hiat  stern  dark  |)re8ence  sjtread 
un  indetinable  gloom  over  this  grand  fes- 
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tival ;  it  w.is  much  like  the  ap[)e.‘ir.‘incc  of 
pome  schoohnaster,  infinitely  more  feared 
than  loved,  among  a  troop  of  children 
enjoying  themselves  at  a  puppet-show. 

This  feeling  weighed  u[)on  the  guests 
a.s  they  silently  followed  the  imperial 
couple  through  the  illuminated  gardens. 
What  was  lacking  in  mirth,  however, 
music  did  her  best  to  supply,  for  bands, 
both  instrumental  and  vocal,  were  station- 
c<l  at  dittercnt  spots,  who  burst  into 
choral  songs  and  symphonies,  at  the  ajv 
roach  of  the  Emperor.  The  Austrians 
lad  prepared  a  flattering  surprise  for 
Marie  Louise.  Seats  placed  upon  a  lawn 
invited  Napoleon  and  herself  to  re.st ;  and 
here  an  exact  model  of  the  familiar  c.astle 
of  Saxonbcrg,  brilliantly  illuminated,  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  her  eyes;  Avhile  there 
emerged  from  the  shrubl)eries  a  troop  of 
opera-dancers  in  the  costume  of  Austrian 
peasants,  who  went  through  the  national 
dances  of  her  country.  Then  followed  a 
pantomimic  war  and  i)eace,  where  Mars 
displayed  nothing  more  formidable  than 
the  honors  of  victory,  and  Peace  came 
attended  by  every  iin.age  of  happiness 
and  prosperity.  This  w.as  hardly  over  when 
a  great  flourish  of  trum]>ets  annoimc- 
ed  the  arrival  of  a  courier,  who  booted, 
sjmrred,  and  covered  with  dust,  presented 
his  dispatches  to  the  Emperor.  A  murmur 
of  some  compiest  in  Spain  ran  through 
the  assembly,  but  Napoleon,  who  was  in 
the  secret,  proclaimed  the  correspondence 
to  be  from  Vienna,  and  presented  the  Em¬ 
press  with  a  hond-fide  letter  from  her 
father,  wntten  purposely  to  grace  this 
occasion.  After  a  display  of  fireworks, 
the  company  returned  to  the  grand  ball¬ 
room,  and  the  Emperor  having  paused  at 
the  portal  to  spell  out  the  meaning  of  the 
(Tcrman  Alexamlrines,  took  his  place  with 
his  briile  on  the  dais,  and  the  orchestra 
struck  up. 

The  ball  was  opened  by  the  Queen  of 
Naples  with  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  Eu¬ 
gene,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  with  the  l*rincess 
Schwartzenberg.  While  the  dancing  was 
going  on,  the  imperial  couple  promenaded 
tlie  room  in  opposite  directions,  con veiwd 
slightly  with  different  persons,  and  gave 
an  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of 
strangers,  and  those  younger  members  of 
French  and  Austrian  nobility  who  made 
their  dHmt  Into  society  at  this  grand  fete. 
Marie  Louise  soon  resumed  her  seat,  but 
Napoleon  remained  at  the  other  end  of 
the  pavilion,  conversing  first  with  one, 
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then  with  another.  The  Princess  Schwart- 
zenberg  presented  her  young  daughters 
to  him,  and  received  his  compliments  on 
the  magnificence  of  the  arrangements. 
The  princess  felt  while  she  listened  to 
them  that  all  anxieties  and  fears  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  entertainment  might  now 
fairly  be  laid  aside ;  never  could  ball¬ 
room  present  a  more  brilliant  spectacle, 
never  could  fete  promise  a  grander  suc¬ 
cess.  The  hearts  of  both  host  and  host¬ 
ess  grew  light  as  they  saw  Napoleon  in 
the  best  possible  humor,  evidently  bent 
upon  being  polite  after  his  fashion.  It 
was  now  past  midnight ;  the  revelry  was 
I  at  its  hight ;  the  whirl  of  the  dance  had 
completely  broken  the  gene  of  the  great 
conqueror’s  presence.  Dukes  ami  duch¬ 
esses,  princes  and  princesses,  kings  ami 
queens,  were  all  enjoying  themselves  like 
I  ordinary  mortals.  There  were  silvery 
I  laughter,  sweet  low  voices,  and  glances 
still  more  sweet  and  eloquent ;  plenty  of 
whispering  and  fliitation  going  on  under 
cover  of  the  music,  esijccially  in  the  less 
thronged  galleries  among  the  younger 
portion  of  the  assembly.  Tiaraed  ladies, 
and  bestarred  and  beribboned  gentlemen, 
verging  upon  fifty,  but  successfully  got  up 
to  seem  twenty  ye.ars  younger,  were  look¬ 
ing  forward  with  gentle  anticipation  to 
the  supper,  lying  in  state  of  gold  and 
silver  in  a  suite  of  bantpieting  -  rooms. 
Some  of  the  guests  were  proiul  of  their 
jewels,  their  wit,  or  their  grace ;  some 
women  were  proud  of  their  own  beauty, 
others  of  the  beauty  of  their  daughters, 
but  not  an  Austrian  preser.t  was  there 
who  was  not  proud  of  the  ball ;  and  well 
they  might  be.  Under  those  snowy  dra¬ 
peries,  the  light  fell  full  and  brilliant  on 
such  an  assembly  as  Paris  has  hardly 
gathered  since ;  jewels  flashed,  plumes 
waved,  decorations  glittered,  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  infinitely  in  countless  mirrors — the 
magnificent  pavilion  showed  like  one  vast 
restless  sea  of  splendor.  Vague  forebod¬ 
ings  are  rife  in  the  minds  of  men,  but 
why  should  they  enter  here  ?  what  room 
here  for  a  thought  of  broken  faith — a  sigh 
for  the  cast-ofl*  wife  at  Malmaison — why 
should  a  dark  fancy  sec  in  the  cold  shrink¬ 
ing  girl  on  the  dais  an  image  of  Iphi^enia 
at  the  altar  ?  Away  with  all  ill  timed 
fancies !  The  orchestra  strikes  up  a 
waltz  ;  gayer,  louder  is  the  music  ;  quick- 
1  er,  and  still  more  quick  the  measure  of 
j  the  dance. 

I  There  is  a  slight  stir  at  that  end  of  the 
83 
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ball-room  where  Najmleon  is  standing :  Emperor’s  departure,  yet  the  flames  had 
tl»e  merest  trifle — the  flame  from  one  of  spread  with  such  frightful  nipidity  that  it 
the  lam|>s  has  laid  hold  of  a  gauze  festoon,  was  already  im|>ossible  to  anve  the  ball- 
Tiie  light  harmless-looking  blaze  h:is  van-  room.  Tolerable  com|K)sure  had  •  been 
ished  instantly;  a  few  flakes  fall,  which  hitherto  maintained,  but  the  re.str.aint  of 
Count  Jientheim  extinguishes  with  his  Najmleon’s  presence  witlulrawn,  every 
hat.  It  is  quite  over  now — no,  not  quite  ;  oonsideration  gave  way,  and  in  agony  and 
that  is  tire  creeping  there  .along  th.at  dra-  violence  the  tumultuous  multitude  ]>reased 
pery  overhead.  Quick  as  thought.  Count  j  towards  the  doors. 

Datnanion,  one  of  the  Emperor’s  chamber-  j 

laitis,  climbs  a  pillar,  tears  it  down,  and  One  of  the  Cerman  guests  thus  <le- 
cruslies  out  the  flame  in  a  moment.  l>ut  scribes  the  s-ecne.  “I  had  escaped,”  he 
look  there — liigher  than  any  one  can  reach,  s,ays,  “from  the  oppression  and  heat  of 
what  are  those  fiery  tongues  dart'iig  out  the  ball-room  into  the  gallery,  which  w.*i.s 
from  tlie  flute<i  muslin  straight  over  the  far  Icsjs  crowded.  On  a  sudden,  wild 
orchestra?  The  music  was  hushed  at  shrieks  ami  tumult  rose.  Hushing  back 
once;  the  band  hurrying  to  escape  by  to  the  pavilion,  I  saw  the  roof  one  mass 
tlie  door  leading  into  the  gardens,  at  the  of  quivering  flames,  leaping  and  sprc.ad* 
back  of  the  orchestra,  gave  free  passage  ing  in  every  dinfclion.  Tlmre  was  no 
to  the  night  air.  A  rising  wind  blew  time  however,  to  look  on ;  a  surging 
very  freshly  in,  and  fanned  the  flames  into  crowd  drove  me  back  with  them  into  the 
insUint  fury.  Wave  after  w.ave  of  fire  hotel.  I  disengaged  myself  from  them, 
surged  over  the  whole  nwf ;  buniing  and  regained  the  setu>e  of  the  accident 
fragments  were  falling  every  where  on  through  the  gar<lens.  The  ijnmen.se  jja- 
the  light  draperies  below  and  the  Ladies’  vilion  was  now  in  a  universal  blaze;  the 
dresses.  The  Emperor  had  at  once  made  flames  actually  seemejl  to  pursue  the 
his  way  to  the  dais;  some  of  his  attend-  stream  of  fugitives.  Heavy  lustres  were 
ants,  bewildei'ed  by  the  sudden  alarm,  sus-  falling;  planks,  boards,  and  beams  d.'ished 
pectc>d  ti-eachei‘y,  atnl  pressed  closely  burning  together.  The  wood-work,  ex- 
around  him,  their  sw’oi'ds  drawn  in  their  posed  as  it  had  Ireen  to  the  sun,  the  paint 
liands.  He  himself  was  perfectly  calm  and  draperies,  wei'e  burning  like  fin*- 
and  (jomposed  ;  attended  by  the  ambassa-  works,  and  all  the  water  poured  on  from 
dor,  with  the  Empress  on  his  arm,  he  left  the  fire-engines  seemed  to  have  no  effect 
the  pavilion  with  no  raoi-e  h:i.stc  than  ho  whatever  upon  the  fury  of  the  flames, 
had  entered  it,  exhorting  the  crow’d,  .as  While  I  stood  looking  on  for  a  few  sec- 
he  passed  along,  to  keep  order.  On  the  ond.s,  they  dartisl  high  above  the  roof  of 
fii'st  alarm.  Prince  Schwartzenberg  had  the  gallei’y ;  heavy  beams  were  falling 
dis(>atched  an  adjutant  to  order  the  im-  close  behin<l  ine,  and  I  w.as  obliged  to 
]>erial  carriage  to  a  piivate  g.ite  into  the  escape  while  there  was  yet  time  into  the 
gardens  near  at  hand;  but  Napoleon,  gardens.  Nevercaniforgetthespecta- 
w hen  this  was  nearly  reached,  turned  Slid-  cle  there  presented,  that  dreadful  confu- 
denly  round,  and  refused  in  the  most  sion  of  personal  «langer,  fear,  and  agony, 
peremjjtory  manner  to  leavd  by  any  but  Some  were  rushing  about,  their  light 
the  principal  entrance.  His  decision  was  dresses  on  fire ;  others  had  been  thrown 
no  doubt  formed  under  the  idea  that  if  down  and  trampled  under  foot.  Hus- 
tliis  accident  were  conncnjted  with  a  de-  bands  were  seeking  their  wives,  mothers 
sign  upon  his  life,  the  narrowness  and  se-  crying  frantically  for  their  daughters; 
elusion  of  the  by-street  into  which  the  groans  of  suft’ering,  shrieks  of  horror,  the 
other  gateway  opened  w'ould  favor  the  cries  of  those  who  threw  themselves  with 
plans  of  conspirators.  The  carriage  had  pa.ssionate  joy  into  each  other’s  arms,  the 
to  be  ordered  back,  and  thus  a  cruel  delay  wail  of  agony,  the  he.art-rending  a[i]>ea1s 
arose,  for  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  waiting  for  help  ;  all  mingled  in  a  horrible  diap;i- 
with  death  in  his  heart  beside  Napoleon,  son.”  Many  persons  were  severely  in- 
who  remained  silent  and  unmoved,  the  jured  by  the  flight  of  steps  from  tin* 
Empress  trembling  on  his  arm,  the  din  of  principal  entrance  giving  way  suddenly, 
that  dreadful  tumult  in  their  cars,  the  The  Queens  of  Naples  and  Westphalia 
glare  of  the  conflagration  increasing  every  were  both  thrown  down,  and  narrowly 
moment.  Not  more  than  one  minute  had  j  escaped  being  tramped  to  death.  The 
passed  between  the  first  alarm  and  the !  Russian  ambassador,  Prince  Kurakin,  was 
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rp«caed  with  pt’eat  difllculty  by  bis  friends ; 
other  hands,  less  friendly,  cut  all  the  dia¬ 
mond  buttons  off  his  coat.  Every  dis¬ 
tinction  of  rank  was  suddenly  leveled  in 
that  assembly ;  stars,  ribbons,  nay,  majesty 
itself^  were  jostled  by  servants,  soldiers, 
and  workmen;  the  firemen,  half-intoxicat- 
c«l,  pushed  their  way  through  the  crowd; 
r«»yal  ladies  were  elbowed  by  musicians 
and  opera-dancers  ;  and  as  a  background 
to  this  scene  of  confusion,  rose  higher, 
fiercer,  more  general  every  moment,  the 
terrible  conflagration,  paling  and  mocking 
the  illuminations  of  the  gardens.  The 
hotel  itself  had  now  caught  fire ;  the 
alarm  had  spread  every  where ;  and  the 
streets  were  thronged  with  people  crying 
out  tliat  half  Paris  would  be  burned 
down. 

The  saddest  j)art  of  the  story  remains 
still  to  bo  told.  When  the  fire  broke  out. 
Prince  .Joseph  von  Schwartaenberg  was 
sUinding  in  conversation  with  the  Em¬ 
press.  His  first  care  was  for  his  wife,  the 
Princess  Pauline,  whom  he  h,ad  left  only  a 
few  minutes  before  in  another  part  of  the 
room.  He  searched  the  ball-room  for  her 
in  vain,  and  wiis  assured  by  several  per¬ 
sons  that  she  w.as  already  in  the  gardens; 
there  many  people  declared  they  had  seen 
her  carried,  fainting,  indeed,  but  other¬ 
wise  uninjured,  into  the  hotel.  Prince 
Joseph  eagerly  repaired  thither,  but  oidy 
to  find  a  lady,  a  perfect  stranger  to  him, 
who  remarkably  resembled  his  princess. 
Hurrying  b.ack  in  an  agony,  his  daughter, 
frightfully  burnt,  w.as  brought  to  him ; 
the  princess  had  gained  the  gardens  in 
safety,  but  retunie<l  for  her  child  ;  they 
were  escaping  together,  wd)en  a  m.a.ss  of 
blazing  wooti-work  fell,  and  separatetl 
them.  This  was  all  the  i)oor  girl  had  to 
tell.  At  this  mometit,  the  torturing  pre¬ 
sentiment  which  had  laid  hold  of  the 
unhappy  husband  passed  through  every 
degree,  and  certainty  flashed  upon  his 
mind  with  a  light  more  fearful  than  th.at 
of  the  conflagration.  As  ho  approached 
the  pavilion,  his  eye  fell  ujKm  an  ominous 
sight — the  Princess  von  Leyen,  her  rich 
dress  hanging  in  fragments,  the  diadem 
she  had  worn  burnt  deeply  into  her  fore- 
liead.  She  had  only  been  rescued  from 
the  flames  to  linger  a  few  days  in  suffer¬ 
ing  ;  and,  alas !  those  who  had  brought 
her  out  told  that  they  had  seen  a  figure 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire  whom  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  save.  On  hearing  these  words, 
t’rincc  Joseph  broke  away  from  his 


friends,  and  would  have  rushed  up  the 
burning  8tc])H,  when  floor  and  ceiling 
crashed  into  one  ruin,  volumes  of  raging 
fire  and  smoke  jmured  forth,  and  —  all 
was  over.  ’ 

So  swift  had  been  the  destroyer  in  its 
work,  th.at  htirdly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  elapsed  between  the  aceident,  seene 
ingly  so  slight,  to  the  gauze  festoon,  and 
I  this  final  act  of  the  tragedy.  For  one 
I  minute,  this  awful  spectacle  suspended  the 
j  rcstle‘:8  agony  of  the  crowd,  and  w’hilc 
they  stood  stupefied  before  it,  the  Emper¬ 
or,  in  his  well-known  gray  ct>at,  suddenly 
reappeared  among  them.  Under  his  or¬ 
ders,  the  strangers  present  withdrew 
wihout  confusion;  every  entrance  to  the 
grounds  w.as  gu.arded  by  soldiers ;  the  im 
j>ortatit  contents  of  the  archive-room,  on 
which  the  lire  had  seized  were  conveyed 
into  a  place  of  safety.  Xaptaleon  himself 
directed  the  efforts  made  lor  extingnisli- 
ing  the  fire,  and  the  search  for  the  miss¬ 
ing  Princess  Pauline  von  Schwartzon- 
berg.  This  wiis  entirely  unsuccessful ; 
not  a  clue  could  be  obtained  to  her  fat(*, 
though  every  house  in  the  vicinity  and 
those  of  all  her  friends  were  visited,  and 
the  smoldering  ruins  carefully  searched. 
Prince  Jos<*ph  hovered  about,  appearing 
now  in  the  gardens,  now  in  the  different 
apartments,  ready  to  sink  from  exhaus¬ 
tion,  yet  roused  into  activity  through  his 
restless  anguish.  Even  Napoleon  found 
pity  for  the  unhappy  man  ;  he  joined  his 
friends  in  trying  to  persuade  him  to  witli 
draw,  and  addressed  a  few  words  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  hope  to  him  from  time 
to  time.  But  the  presence  and  words  of 
the  Emperor  made  no  impression  oh  hU 
stubborn  despair ;  he  had  no  ear  save  for 
the  death-cry  in  his  heart,  and  for  the  re¬ 
ports — always  the  same— of  the  mes.sen- 
gers  sent  hither  and  thither  on  their  hope 
less  quest. 

Noftill  the  fire  h.ad  been  w’ell  got  un- 
<ler  did  Napoleon  return  to  St.  Ofond. 
He  left  behiml  him  a  thousand  soldiers 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  bivouacked 
there  for  the  night,  and  sat  down  to  the 
sumptuous  banquet  prepared  for  very 
different  guests.  As  if  no  element  bf 
horror  were  to  be  wanting,  towards  the 
morning  a  fearful  thunder-storm  broke 
over  tiic  smoking  ruins.  The  rain  now 
loll  in  torrents,  and  served  to  extinguish 
the  fire  completely.  Where  the  sun  had 
set  on  that  |>alace  ball-room,  he  now  rose 
i  over  a  hideous  heap  of  ruins,  charred 
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beams,  shattered  masonry,  broken  furni¬ 
ture,  mirrors,  and  porcelain  ;  every  chance 
iiollow  was  a  pool  of  stagnant  water. 
Fragments  of  lustres,  swords,  bracelets, 
and  other  ornaments  lay  fused  together 
in  masses.  Nor  was  this  all ;  under  a 
pile  of  half-burned  wood-work,  a  corpse 
was  discovered,  blackened  and  shriveled 
almost  out  of  human  form.  It  could 
only  be  identified  as  that  of  the  missing 
princess  by  a  jeweled  necklace,  on  which 
the  names  of  her  eight  children  were  en¬ 
graved  ;  a  ninth,  yet  unborn,  perished 
with  the  ill-fated  wife  and  mother.  At 
this  saddest  of  ail  sights,  every  voice  was 
liushed ;  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  all, 
even  in  those  of  the  soldiers ;  and  at  the 
moment,  the  last  thunders  of  the  storm, 
two  heavy  claps,  rolle<l  solemnly  over¬ 
head. 

Dismal  days  succeeded  this  catastro¬ 
phe.  A  universal  gloom  overspread 
Paris.  There  were  dark  whispera  of  con¬ 
spiracy,  incendiarism  —  rejiorts  that  the 
enemies  of  Napoleon  had  resolved  by  one 
bold  stroke  to  rid  themselves  of  the  ob¬ 
noxious  ruler,  his  himily,  and  his  devoted 
friends.  The  obsequies  of  the  Princess 
Paulino  von  Schwartxenbcrg  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  those  of  the  Princess  von  Leyen, 
and  of  several  ladies  of  high  rank,  who  I 
died  in  consequence  of  injuries  received.  I 


More  than  twenty  persons  lost  their  lives  ; 
the  number  of  those  more  or  less  hurt 
was  upwards  of  sixty.  The  deep  and 
unwholesome  impression  produced  on  the 
public  mind  was  unmistakable,  an  iinpres- 
sion  which  resi.'»ted  every  effort  made  in 
high  quarters  to  suppress  and  divert  it. 
To  the  bulk  of  the  people,  Napolon’s  di¬ 
vorce  and  subsequent  marriage  had  been 
extremely  distasteful ;  and  this,  not  only 
because  Jo.sephine  was  universally  be¬ 
loved,  but  that  a  superstitious  lielief  had 
ari.sen  —  shared  in  .some  degree  by  her 
husband  himself — that  her  presence  was 
the  good  genius  of  his  fortunes.  Already 
there  was  vague  but  popular  prediction 
extant,  that  the  dowry  of  an  Austrian 
archduchess  would  bring  bitter  misfortunes 
to  France  and  its  chief;  and  now  the 
memory  of  the  terrible  disaster  attend¬ 
ant  on  the  nuptials  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
aunt  to  the  Empress,  with  the  Dauphin, 
was  revived,  and  the  present  calamity 
considered  a  fresh  proof  that  fate  had  a 
fearful  warning  in  store  for  every  aliiance 
of  Fi-ance  with  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
When,  within  a  few  years,  tlie  divorcer 
of  Josephine  was  discrowned  and  for¬ 
saken,  many  projihets,  wise  after  the  event, 
beheld  in  this  fatal  festival  an  omen  of 
I  the  downfall  of  the  imperial  fortunes. 


From  Oolbarn'i  New  Meothly. 

PRINCE  1)  0  L  G  0  R  0  U  K  OW'S  RUSSIA.* 


Russia  is  in  our  days,  thanks  to  the 
cnlighteneil  impulse  given  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  U.,  entering  upon  indis- 
penable  reforms — reforms  which  Prince 
Dolgoroukow  asserts  can  alone  save  her 
from  a  political  cataclysm.  Hence  many 
questions  surge  to  the  surface  which  can 
only  be  solved  by  the  aid  of  publicity, 
and  many  grievances  remain  to  be  allevi¬ 
ated  which  will  probably  only  become  so 
by  exposure.  The  princely  author,  who 
now  takes  up  the  pen  for  this  double  pur¬ 
pose,  b  himself  an  example  of  a  very 


*  La  Veriti  ntrla  R**sie.  Par  1«  Prince  PiXBKX 
Douoobockow.  Paria:  A.  Franck. 


extraordin.ary  and  anomalous  state  of 
things.  He  says,  to  write  upon  Kus.sia  a 
man  must  be  a  Russian,  liis  country  hav¬ 
ing  no  resemblance  with  any  other,  and 
its  historical  development  having  taken 
place  under  utterly  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances.  Yet  he  writes  in  France,  com- 

felled  to  do  so  by  the  censure,  which  in 
is  own  country,  lie  says,  is  afflicted  with 
two  sore  diseases — fear  and  idiocy.  Again, 
there  are  five  or  six  Russian  printing- 
presses  in  Europe,  and  yet  he  writes  in 
the  French  language.  This,  he  tells  us,  be¬ 
cause  the  retograde  party,  backed  by  the 
bureaucracy — protectors  of  mystery  and 
falsehood — are  far  more  in  fear  oi  the 
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ptiblicity  of  exposure  attendant  upon  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  French  language  than  of 
any  thing  that  is  simply  limited  to  the 
liussians  themselves.  Hence  it  is  that 
civilization  is  often  as  much  derived  from 
pressure  coming  from  without,  as  from 
purely  national  susceptibilities. 

K'.issia,  says  Prince  Dolgoroukow,  i^  in  | 
a  political  and  administrative  [)oint  of  view,  1 
a  vast  edifice  with  a  European  exterior, 
but  furnished  and  conducted  within  after 
an  Asiatic  fashion.  The  greater  ])ortion 
of  the  Russian  functionaries,  disguised  in 
more  or  less  European  costumes,  exercise 
their  powers  like  true  Tartars.  As  at 
Xaplcs  —  it  is  not  that  there  are  not 
plenty  of  good  laws  —  there  are  fiileen 
volumes  of  one  thous.and  p.ages  each  of  j 
laws  and  decrees ;  but  the  first  article,  ' 
by  placing  the  emperor  above  all  law,  j 
transforms  these  fifteen  thick  volumes  into  j 
a  very  voluminous  and  a  very  bad  joke. } 
Russian  .administration  re(>oses  on  the  i 
equality  of  all  not  before  the  law,  as  in  | 
Europe,  but  before  the  capriciousness  of 
power  and  theven.ality  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  as  in  Asia.  If  a  law  in  Russia  is 
useful  to  the  court,  or  to  the  bureaucracy, 
it  will  bo  carried  out  with  zeal ;  if  useless, 
it  will  be  neglected ;  if  opjmsed  to  their 
interests,  it  will  never  be  put  into  execu¬ 
tion  at  all.  The  emperor  reigns,  the 
bureaucracy  governs;  .and  the  latter, 
ag.ain,  is  itself  sw.ayed  by  all  -  powerful 
lucre.  Between  a  people  of  most  admir¬ 
able  qu.alities,  and  a  sovereign  full  of  good 
,and  generous  intentions,  interposes  a  cor¬ 
rupt,  greedy,  thievish  bureaucracy — triple 
extract  of  the  worst  and  vilest  p.a8sions. 
The  emperor  is  thus  deceived,  .and  knows 
less  of  Russia  than  many  of  Ids  humblest 
subjects ;  and  official  and  organized  false¬ 
hoods  are  propagated  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  functionaries.  What  must 
they  be  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  the 
highest  functionary  of  all  ?  A  governor- 
general  lately  carried  his  contempt  of  the 
law  so  far  as  to  publicly  marry  his  daugh-  [ 
ter,  .although  she  w.os  already  provided  I 
with  a  husband.  The  emperor  only  heard  i 
of  the  circumst.ancc  accidentally,  and 
even  then  the  governor’s  influence  was  so 
gre.at  th.at  he  sent  off  the  newly-m.arried 
couple,  not  furtively,  but  comfortably, 
and  even  ostentatiously,  by  the  high  roads 
of  the  empire,  “  Russian  atlministra-  | 
tion,”  s.ays  the  prince,  “  is  an  organized 
venality  reposing  upon  a  state  of  perma¬ 
nent  anarchy,  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 


I  the  emperor  and  of  Europe  by  the  vail  of 
official  falsehood.” 

Even  justice,  we  are  told  by  the  cyni¬ 
cal  prince,  does  not  exist  in  Russia.  To 
obtain  justice,  if  one  is  an  honest  man,  or 
to  commit  an  act  of  injustice  for  selfish 
purposes,  bribery  is  of  first  necessity. 
Only  it  is  of  no  use  bribing  the  wrong 
person. 

“  A  stranger,  established  at  St  Petersburg, 
wished  to  obtain  a  situation  as  contractor,  lie 
applied  to  the  charge  d'affaires  of  his  own 
country,  a  person  high  in  esteem  and  of  great 
intelligence,  and  asked  his  support  The  charge 
d’affaires  explained  that  diplomatists  could  not 
bo  responsible  for  contractors,  but,  he  added,  ho 
ought  to  be  aware  as  to  how  these  things  arc 
managed  in  Russia,  that  he  must  give  money  to 
Count  So-and-so,  and  make  presents  to  the 
mistress  of  the  count’s  father ;  that  the  latter 
being  the  head  of  the  department  he  sought  to 
supply,  his  success  would  then  be  certain. 

’  .Alas,  sir !’  said  the  mercliant,  in  reply,  ’  I 
have  already  given  so  much  to  the  count,  and 
so  much  to  the  mistress  of  the  count’s  father ; 
they  took  my  money,  made  me  promises,  and 
have  done  nothing.’  ” 

In  Ru.ssia,  justice  is  written  .and  secret. 
There  are  no  public  courts,  no  open  trials, 
and,  consequently,  no  advocates  or  barris¬ 
ters.  In  1835,  his  Roy.al  Highness  Prince 
Peter  of  Oldenberg  founded  a  school  of 
jurisprudence  at  his  own  private  expense ; 
the  pupils  are,  however,  still  in  a  minority 
at  the  ministry  of  justice.  The  present 
minister  of  justice  said  to  Prince  Dolgo¬ 
roukow  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
admit  counsel  to  plead  at  the  bar  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  as  it  might  tend  to  spread  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  laws  beyond  the  circle  of 
public  functionaries  !  Yet  are  the  public 
supposed  to  know  the  law,  and  to  be 
amenable  to  it  This  same  minister  abro¬ 
gates  the  rights  of  the  emperor  himself; 
proscribes  foreign  travel,  except  after  a 
certain  number  of  years’  service :  orders 
the  superiors  to  watch  the  private  life  of 
their  inferiors,  and  even  forbids  their 
having  recourse  to  law  to  defend  their 
rights  without  his  sanction. 

The  milit.ary,  or  exceptional  jurisdic- 
tion.s,  are  among  the  most  intolerable 
evils  connected  with  the  .administration 
of  the  law  in  Russia.  An  example  will 
best  explain  the  working  of  this  system. 
It  occurred  in  1856  : 

landed  proprietor  in  the  province  of  Nijni. 
Mr.  R.,  informed  his  serfs  that  being  in  want  of 
money  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  selling 
them.  The  peasants  made  him  a  present  of  a 
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coasidoMble  sum  of  money,  upon  the  condition 
that  they  should  not  be  sold.  The  miserable 
man  took  the  money,  and  sold  his  land  and 
serfs  to  M.  P.  When  the  latter  came  to  take 
possession  of  his  newly-acquired  property',  the 
IKiasants  refused  to  obey  him,  affirming,  with 
reason  and  justice,  that  they  bad  paid  not  to  be 
sold.  GoTcrnment  dispatched  a  young  aid-de- 
camp  of  the  emperor’s  to  the  spot,  but  he,  in¬ 
stead  of  limiting  his  functions  to  an  inquiry,  as 
was  his  duty,  and  wishing  to  conciliate  M.  P., 
whoso  son-in-law  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functionaries  of  the  political  police,  had  the  im¬ 
pudence  to  prescribe  to  the  government  and 
council  of  regency  of  the  province  of  Nijni  to 
exile  to  Siberia  such  among  the  peasantry  as  he 
designated  by  name.  Luckily  for  them,  and  for 
the  province  of  Nijni.  the  governor  happened 
to  be,  very  exceptionally,  a  man  as  well  known 
as  he  was  esteemed  for  his  noble  and  enlight¬ 
ened  sentiments,  and  for  his  generous  and  lib¬ 
eral  views  —  General  Alexander  M.,  brother  to 
the  conqueror  of  Kars.  He  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  of  this  little  pasha,  and  referred  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  minister  of  the  interior.  It  would 
have  been  supposed,  and  with  reason,  that  this 
aid-tie-camp,  who  had  dared  to  trample  the 
latvs  of  the  country  under  his  feet,  and  who 
had  of  his  own  free  will  elected  himself  into  a 
criminal  tribunal,  would  have  been  erased  from 
the  army  list  Quite  the  contrary.  Strongly 
protected  by  the  camarilla,  he  received  a  deco¬ 
ration,  and  was  appointed  to  the  vice-chancel¬ 
lorship  of  the  ministr}'  of  war  I” 

In  1849,  a  society  of  young  men  who 
rotul  prohibited  books  and  wrote  political 
tspiibs  were  denounced,  tried  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  tribunal,  and  ordered  to  be  shot. 
Their  lives  were  spared,  but  they  were 
smt,  some  to  Siberia,  and  others  to  serve 
as  soldiers  in  the  Caucasus.  Such  as  re¬ 
main  alive  were  not  restored  to  their 
friends,  even  by  the  amnesty  of  1856. 
Certain  brothers  once  disputed  the  right 
of  the  elder  to  an  inheritance  on  the 
ground  of  illegitiinacv,  and  'declared  that 
lie  was  their  serf.  'I'he  litigation  lasted 
a  long  time,  and  the  young  man  would 
have  been  doomed  to  slavery  all  his  life 
had  not  a  high  functionary  thought  it 
worth  while  to  gamble  part  of  his  patri¬ 
mony  from  him,  and  then  to  install  him 
in  his  rightful  possession,  so  that  he  might 
lie  duly  paid.  The  papers  referring  to 
this  affair  w'ere  accidentally  destroyed  by 
a  fire  at  a  post-house. 

“  A  landed  proprietor  in  one  of  the  central 
provinces  of  Russia  had  a  suit  in  the  civil 
chamber  of  the  province,  presided  over  by  his 
uncle.  Knowing  the  venality  of  the  latter,  he 
was  irritated,  but  noways  surprised,  to  leam 
that  his  adversary  had  made  over  ten  thousand 


roubles  to  hut  uncle,  and  had  gained  his  cause. 
He  went  to  the  president  and  reproached  him 
with  the  act.  ‘  My  dear  nephew,*  said  the  old 
man  to  him,  ‘  you  are  a  great  deal  too  excitable 
in  the  first  place ;  and,  in  the  second,  you 
know  nothing  about  business.  If  I  had  decid¬ 
ed  in  your  favor,  your  adversarj'  would  have 
appeal^  to  the  senate,  and  I  should  have  got 
nothing  by  the  transaction.  I  am  not  such  a 
fool  as  that.  I  took  ten  thousand  roubles ;  five 
thousand  are  for  myself,  the  other  five  thousand 
are  yours;  take  them.  With  that  money  you 
con  ap[>eal  to  the  senate,  and  I  know  you  will 
gain  your  suit’  ” 

A  merchant,  arbitrarily  detained  in 
prison  at  Moscow  by  an  officer  of  police, 
insisted  that  he  should  be  tried.  “  What !” 
exclaimed  the  official,  as  surprised  as  ins¬ 
tated,  “  you  dare  to  ask  to  be  put  upon 
your  trial?  After  that,  the  first  come 
will  a.sk  to  be  tried  !  Why,  it  is  fright¬ 
ful  !  Can  any  one  conceive  such  ainlaci- 
ty !” 

Contempt  of  the  laws,  and  an  utter  in¬ 
difference  to  all  sense  of’  right  among  the 
lower  cla-sses,  leads  to  a  similar  slate  of 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  superior  classes 
of  functionaries.  We  are,  however,  snr- 
rised  to  read  the  following  of  the  well- 
no  wn  Prince  Woronxow,  from  whom  wo 
had  expected  better  things : 

“In  a  southern  province  Count  M.  had  a 
suit,  and  won  his  caase,  bef 're  the  senate.  The 
governor- general  of  that  country,  who  adminis¬ 
tered  it  for  thirty  years,  and  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  England,  the  classic  country  of 
legality,  refused  to  put  the  ukase  of  the  senate 
into  execution.  After  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
time,  another  ukase  arrived,  ordering  the  ver-  > 
diet  to  be  at  once  carried  into  force.  One  of 
the  principal  employes  of  the  goveniment  re¬ 
marked  u|K)n  this :  ‘  Well,  prince,  I  suppose  the 
order  of  the  senate  must  be  obeyed.’  ‘  My 
dear  fellow,’  laughe<l  the  prince,  ‘  you  are  very 
simple ;  who  is  going  to  put  the  orders  of  tl»o 
senate  into  execution  ?  Don’t  pay  the  slightest 
attention  to  them,  and  it  is  all  over.’  ” 

The  administiation  in  Russia  has  for 
basis  the  most  absolute  despotism,  some¬ 
times  clothed  with  an  appearance  of  le¬ 
gal  forms,  but  at  others  exercised  without 
the  slightest  attempt  at  concealment.  In 
all  the  numerotia  steps  of  the  ladder, 
from  top  to  bottom,  it  is  robbery  .and  de¬ 
ceit.  The  most  curious  thing  is,  that 
such  portion  of  the  rural  i>opulation  who 
are  supposed  to  enjoy  civic  rights  arc 
more  oppressed  than  the  serfs.  The 
methods  of  obtsunnig  money  are  somo- 
times,  as  far  as  ingenuity  is  concerned, 
not  worthy  of  even  a  Tartar ; 
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“III  a  district  tilled  by  crown  peasants,  a 
colossal  Htuuo.  weigbing  auveral  thousand  kilo- 
praminoa,  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  fields.  One 
day  the  head  of  the  district  arrived,  assembled 
the  (lexsants,  and  told  them  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  einperor’a  onler  to  remove  the  stone 
to  St.  Petersburg.  The  peasants  protested,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  tlie  immense  weight  of  the  mass,  and 
iiogged  their  chief  to  save  them  from  such  a 
The  latter  consented,  and  pniiuisied  to 
obtain  the  revocation  of  an  order  that  had 
never  lieen  issued,  upon  their  disbursing  a  large 
sum  of  money.” 

A  little  more  ingenuity  is,  however, 
at  times  displayed : 


furiated  ox  in  the  streets  of  a  provinoi.al 
town.  The  injured  man  wa.s  taken  to  an 
hospital,  where  he  remained  two  inonth.s. 
On  his  recovery  the  police  mulcted  him 
in  the  charge-for  feeding  the  ox  for  that 
period,  it  having  lieen  detained  as  impli¬ 
cated  in  wounding  and  otherwise  injuring 
him. 

In  tlie  historical  |)ortion  of  his  work, 
Prince  Dolgoronkow  emits  doubts  upon 
the  legal  marriage  of  Catherine  with 
Peter  I.  No  act,  he  says,  attesting  to 
the  legality  of  the  union  has  ever  been 
found. 


“In  the  province  of  Viatka,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  the  secretary  of  the  council  of  re¬ 
gency  had  a  habit,  when  addrc.s.sed  by  a  cili7.en 
or  a  jicasant  in  reference  to  any  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness  of  saying,  *  Go  to  the  d — j !  ’  and  then  turn¬ 
ing  on  his  heel.  An  employ^  would  then  ad- 
dre.ss  the  disconcerted  petitioner,  and  a.sk  him 
what  the  secretary  had  said  to  him.  ‘  He  told 
me  to  go  to  Uie  d — 1 1’  ‘  Why  then  you  should 
go  there.’  ‘  I  do  not  understand  you.’  ‘  What, 
don’t  yoii  know  that  the  d — 1  jjives  audiences 
twice  a  week,  at  a  certain  hour  ui  the  evening, 
in  the  hou.se  of  a  back-street !  Take  my  ad¬ 
vice,  go  there,  and  you  will  benefit  by  it,  only 
you  will  have  to  i>ay  Monsieur  le  Diahlc.’  The 
petitioner  went  to  the  place  indicated,  was  in- 
trixlured  into  a  large  room  liadly  lit  up  and  di¬ 
vided  by  a  partition.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
partition  a  voice  asked  the  petitioner  what  he 
wanted.  ‘  Monseigneur  le  Diable,  I  come  upon 
such  or  such  a  business*.’  And  the  objects 
M  ere  explained.  The  pretendeil  demon,  always 
lieliind  his  partition,  replied :  ‘  Deposit  such  a 
sum  on  the  table  that  is  near  you,  and  run 
away  as  fast  as  you  can.  Your  requests  shall 
he  granted.’  ” 

Prince  Dolgorottkow  says  be  knew  the  j 
man  personally  who  played  the  part  of  j 
demon  when  he  was  secretary  to  a  pro-  j 
vineial  regency.  After  having  made  a  | 
considerable  fortune  by  such  means,  he  ' 
w’cnt  to  St.  Petersburg,  bribed  the  proper  j 
parlies,  and  got  appointed  vice-governor  | 
in  his  native  province,  wdicrc  he  indulged  | 
in  almost  daily  exactions.  | 

Tho  proce.ss  is  much  more  sim]ile  at  . 
times.  The  wife  of  the  governor-general 
of  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  empire 
purcha.sed  certain  public  bsitlis.  "Wishing  , 
to  enlarge  her  property,  she  offered  the 
jiroprietor  of  an  adjoining  house  half  its 
value.  Being  refused,  she  gained  her 
point  by  doclarin"  that  the  governor-gen¬ 
eral  would  send  nim  into  exile  for  impru¬ 
dent  words  and  political  opinions.  A 
stranger  was  one  day  run  down  by  an  in- ' 


“  Here  are  (he  adds)  three  fact.s  that  contradict 
this  marriage:  The  7th  (18th)  of  May,  171  b 
the  Cr.arcvitch  Alexis,  son  of  Peter  I.,  by  hi.s 
marriage  with  Eudoxie  Laponhinc,  (afierwards 
divorced  and  shut  up  in  a  convent,]  In-ing  at 
Brunswick,  where  he  wa.s  about  to  many  lli« 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Brunswick-Bevern,  wrote 
to  Catherine  in  Russia  the  following  letter, 
which  commenced  with  the  French  won! 

*  madame 

“‘Madame:  I  am  told  that  my  father  Ims 
declared  you  to  be  his  wife.  [This  in  allusion 
to  her  having  been  crowned  empress.]  I  pray 
you  accept  my  compliments  and  continue  your 
good  feelings  towards  me ;  upon  the  latter  I 
permit  myself  to  reckon.  I  dare  not  write  to 
my  father  to  congratulate  him,  not  having 
received  any  news  by  writing  upon  the  subject’ 

“  Alexis  congratulates  Catherine  neither  upon 
the  celebration  of  a  iiiarriagc,  nor  upon  the  pul>- 
lication  of  a  marriage  previously  concludetl :  ho 
congratulates  her  with  having  been  declared  to 
l>e  a  wife.  The  original  letter  exists  in  the  ar¬ 
chives. 

“On  the  occasion  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
czarevitch  in  1718,  that  prince,  frequently  put 
to  the  torture,  acknowledged,  after  having  been 
put  to  tho  question  on  tho  8th  of  February,  that 
at  the  time  of  his  departure  from  Russia,  in 
October,  1716,  ho  met,  between  Riga  and  I.ihaii, 
his  aunt,  Princess  Mary,  [sister  of  Peter  I.,  wLo 
wa.s  returning  from  Carlsbad  ]  Princess  .Man- 
Slid  to  him,  among  other  things :  ‘  Your  mother 
[the  ex-Czarine  Eudoxie,  shut  up  in  a  convent] 
has  had  visions  telling  her  that  your  father 
would  take  her  back  again,  would  live  with  her, 
and  she  should  have  children.’  Taking  the 
visions  at  what  they  are  worth,  it  remains  clear 
that  if  Peter  had  been  wedded  with  Catherine, 
the  Princess  Mary  never  could  have  said  that 
her  brother  might  once  more  live  with  the 
i  Czarine  Eudoxie.  This  pa.ssage,  omitted  in  the 
printed  text  of  the  czarevitch’s  trial,  exists  in 
the  official  manuscript.  Lastly,  throe  months  af¬ 
terwards,  the  18th  oHlsy,  the  Czarevitch  Alexis, 
after  having  been  once  more  subjected  to  tor- 
[  ture,  acknowledge*!  that  the  Archbishop  of  Ria- 
zane  bad  said  to  him  :  ‘  Be  prudent ;  your  father 
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can  not  marry  whilst  his  wife  is  alive ;  he  will  I 
never  take  her  back  from  the  convent,  and  yet  | 
we  must  have  an  heir  to  the  crown !”  I 

Prince  Dolgoroukow  doe^not  say  much  j 
in  reference  to  himself  in  his  work,  as  he  j 
reserves  that  for  his  Memoirs,  the  mate- 1 
rials  for  which,  as  well  as  other  important  | 
documents,  are,  we  gather  from  various ! 
passages  in  the  work,  in  this  country.  | 
Hut  it  is  evident  from  the  following  ex-  j 
tract  that  he  has  suffered  more  than  enough  I 
to  make  him  a  partisan  : 

“In  1843,  we  published  in  Paris,  under  the  j 
pseudonym  of  Count  d'Almagro,  a  pamphlet  on  | 
the  Russian  nobility,  in  which  we  spoke  of  the 
Statcs-General  of  1613.  The  Emperor  Nicholas, 
irritated,  ordered  us  to  return  to  Russia.  W  e 
accordingly  went  back.  Madame  N.,  impelled  I 
by  personal  spite,  and  the  Sieur  Jacques  T.,  a  ! 
Russian  spy,  had  denounced  us  as  being  part  of  ! 
1  do  not  know  what  conspiracy.  Our  papers 
were  examined,  and  proofs  soon  obtained  that 
we  liad  never  conspired.  W e  were  then  ordered, 
in  the  Emperor's  name,  to  go  and  occupy  a  j 
s'nall  administrative  employment  at  V'iatka. 
We  refused,  basing  our  refasal  on  the  right 
given  by  the  law  to  every  Russian  nobleman  to 
serve,  or  not  to  serve,  as  he  likes.  The  Emperor 
thereupon  ordered  us  to  go  in  exile  to  Viatka, 
where  we  should  be  placed  under  the  surveil¬ 
lance  of  the  police ;  and  he  prescribed,  before 
our  departure  for  ex<le,  that  a  medical  man 
should  be  sent  to  us  to  attest  our  sanity.  The 
doctor  came,  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  tliat  he  was  much  confused  at  the  ridiculous 
position  in  which  he  wa.s  placed.  We  could  not 
help  remarking  to  him  that  one  of  the  most 
manifest  proofs  of  folly  consisted  in  looking  u|K)n 
persons  in  their  senses  as  fools.  He  smiled, 
pretended  not  to  understand,  and  ader  five  min¬ 
utes’  conversation  about  the  rain  and  fine  wea¬ 
ther,  withdrew,  never  having  gone  beyond  the  | 
bounds  of  an  extreme  politeness,  or  having  ad¬ 
dressed  to  us  the  slightest  question.  The  report 
went  abroad  at  that  time  in  St.  Pe;tcrsburg  that 
we  had  been  flogged  by  the  Emperor’s  order,  as 
several  men  and  women  indubitably  were  under  I 
liis  reign.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  regard  to  ; 
ourselves ;  if  it  had  been  true,  we  should  never  I 
have  hesitated  to  proclaim  it  aloud,  as  w'e  relate 
the  doctor’s  visit  The  ignominious  treatment  | 
to  which  a  despot  sulgects  those  who  are  in  his  , 
l>ower,  and  who  can  obtain  no  redress,  are  acts  < 
of  the  basest  cowardice  ;  they  cover  witli  dis-  j 
honor  and  infamy  not  the  victims  who  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  such,  but  tlie  tyrant  who  orders  them,  I 
and  who,  in  so  doing,  gives  himself  up  to  public  | 
contempt” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  prince  | 
does  not  intend  to  go  back  again  to  lius- ' 
sia ;  he  appears  to  Imvc  adopted  Paris  as  | 
a  sjjour  d’agrement,  and  London  as  a  safe  | 


refuge  in  times  of  trouble.  Hence  he  is 
no  more  lenient  with  the  existing  state  of 
things  than  with  the  past,  albeit  gi'anting 
great  qualities  to  the  present  emperor. 
“We  have  just  learnen,”  he  says  in  a 
jMjstscript  to  one  of  his  chapters,  “  that  M. 
Ounkovski,  formerly  marshal  of  the  nobil¬ 
ity  of  Tver,  and  M.  Europ^ous,  gentleman 
of  Tver,  have  been  exiled,  the  first  to 
Viatka,  and  the  second  to  Penn,  for  hav¬ 
ing  believed  that  the  rights  of  the  nobility 
were  really  granted  to  them.  Voila  nn 
beau  regime:  I’Empereur  Nicohvs  n'aui-ait 
pas  mieux  fait !” 

That,  in  a  country  where  peculation 
perva<les  all  ranks,  and  venality  is  rife 
from  high  to  low,  the  grossest  malprac¬ 
tices  should  exist  in  the  admini.stration  of 
military  affairs  and  military  contracts, 
could  only  be  anticipated.  None  of  that 
grievous  surju-ise  is  exacted  similar  to 
what  was  experienced  when  the  old,  se¬ 
date,  paternal,  and  bigoted  government 
of  Austria  was  found  to  be  corrupt  to  the 
core.  The  last  war,  (1853-1856,)  says  the 
prince,  came  to  reveal  in  all  its  horror  the 
frightful  state  of  the  Russian  military  .ad¬ 
ministration,  completely  given  up  to  that 
bureaucracy  which  considers  theft  as  its 
right. 


“  General  Z.,  appointed  to  the  general  direction 
of  the  administration  of  the  army,  namo<l  his 
father-in  law  Sch, - chief  of  the  military  com¬ 

missariat,  and  gave  to  his  brother-in-law  W.  a 
place  in  the  administration.  It  is  thus  that  in 
Russia  they  administer  by  families.  The  troops 
received  moldy  biscuits  and  rotten  meat ;  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  colonels  were  paid  by  Z.  to  tolerate 
this  robbery ;  those  who  conducted  themselves 
as  honest  men,  and  complained,  found  that  all 
representations  were  in  vain,  Z.  being  power¬ 
fully  protected  by  the  whole  of  the  bureau¬ 
cracy. 

“  The  chiefs  of  the  ‘  company  of  bc*cves,*  (vol- 
ovii  roty,)  selected  by  Z.,  when  receiving  from 
him,  say,  five  hundred  oxen,  were  made  to  sign 
a  receipt  for  six  hundred.  They  had  no  other 
alternative  but  to  complete  the  number  by  aeia- 
ing  upon  such  cattle  a.s  might  fall  into  their 
hands  in  the  localities  traversed  by  the  troops, 
and  that  is  just  what  they  did.  At  the  same 
time,  the  inferior  local  authorities  would  readily 
deliver  over  a  certificate  a.s8erting  the  death  of 
an  animal  that  had  never  existed  for  a  bribe  of 
some  five  or  six  roubles.  On  the  occasion  of 
tlie  retreat  of  our  troops  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  into  Russia,  the  chief  of  one  of  these 
beeve-s  or  cattle  couipanies,  bad  a  dead  ox  con¬ 
veyed  on  a  cart  for  many  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
at  every  halt  he  obtained  a  certificate  for  one 
that  day  deceased.  Speaking  generally,  in  this 
last  war  cattle  formed  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
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branches  of  bureaucratic  peculation.  Thus,  one  ] 
day  government  received  an  official  re{>ort  tliat 
a  new  depot  of  eighteen  hundred  oxen  had  been 
formed  in  that  part  of  the  province  of  the  Cri*  I 
mea  which  is  situated  beyond  the  peninsula.  | 
These  oxen  never  existed.  Yet  were  they  sup- 1 
posed  to  have  been  purclnascd,  supposed  to  have  \ 
been  fed  for  several  months,  after  the  lapse  of 
which  time  they  were  reported  to  have  been 
slain,  and  to  have  been  salted  — salt  having  also 
been  purchased  for  that  purpose — and  each  ot 
these  mythological  oxen  brought  to  the  inven¬ 
tors  of  this  proceeding  about  300  roubles,  or 
1200  francs! 

“On  the  occasion  of  the  occupation  of  theDan- 
uhian  Provinces  by  our  troops  in  IS.IS,  the 
order  WHS  given  from  .St  Petersburg  to  make 
l  irgc  purcliases  of  barley,  oats,  hay,  etc.  Z. 
only  used  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  money 
sent  for  these  purcha-scs  on  the  purjwse  in¬ 
tended.  When  our  troops  had  to  evacuate  these  ! 
|)rovinccs  hurrietlly  in  18.)4,  Z.  pre.sented  to  the  | 
commander-in-chief  a  report  in  which  he  repre-  i 
sented  the  utter  impossibility  of  removing  the 
vast  magazines  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
organized.  .An  order  was  accordingly  sent  to 
destroy  them,  but  as  there  wa.s  little  or  nothing 
to  burn,  n  number  of  Wallachian  and  Moldavian 
bams  and  granaries  were  fired,  and  the  feat  was 
achieved. 

“  People  of  all  classes,  from  both  metropolises 
and  all  parts  of  the  empire,  sent  clothing  mate¬ 
rials  and  objects  of  primary  ncces.sity  to  the 
army ;  but  nothing  reache<l  the  soldiers,  who 
were  often  in  want  of  the  most  indispensable 
objects.  The  goods  sent  to  the  Crimea  no  soon¬ 
er  reached  the  administration  than  they  were 
diviiled  among  the  different  chiefs  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  use,  or  sold  to  the  Jews,  who  circulated 
them  to  their  advantage. 

This,  we  are  tohl,  althoncrh  the  frifts  for 
the  8ol«liers,  presided  over  by  the  Em¬ 
press  M.arie  herself,  were  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  fount  Michel  Wielhorski  and 
Prince  Gregory  Dol^oroukow,  both  of 
whom  ultimately  perished  of  typhus  in 
carrying  out,  or  rather  attempting  to  car¬ 
ry  out,  the  charge  intrusted  to  them. 

“  When  our  unfortunate  soldiers,  so  much  to 
be  admired  for  their  courage,  their  abnegation, 
and  their  resignation,  happened  to  be  so  wound- 
e<l  that  they  could  be  transported  to  hospitals  | 
at  a  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  they  were  | 
placed  on  carts,  the  very  clothes  which  had  been  j 
sent  to  them  being  refused  to  them.  Scarcely  | 
covered  with  old  military  great-coats,  tom  and  I 
full  of  holes,  they  were  led  away,  during  the  I 
severity  of  the  winter  season,  regw^less  of  their  | 
sufferings  and  privations.  There  were  provi- 
sional  military  hospitals  in  all  towns  and  large 
places,  the  heads  of  which,  instead  of  interesting  | 
themselves  in  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunates  ' 
t!iat  were  brought  to  them,  left  them  to  moan  i 
on  the  carts  for  hours  together,  whihst  they  ' 


were  feasting,  imbibing  champagne,  or  gambling. 
Did  any  of  the  unfortunates  die,  their  names 
were  entered  on  tlie  hospital  list,  their  bodies 
were  depo.<.ited  in  cellars  where  the  cold  wonld 
preserve  them  for  a  considerable  time  from  de¬ 
composition,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  charges 
for  feeding  the  deceased,  and  of  the  medicines 
supposed  to  have  been  employed  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  cases,  were  entered  upon  the  list 
of  ho.spital  expense.s.  When  the  cellars  became 
too  full  of  dead  bodies,  they  were  put  into  coffins 
hastily  constructed,  and  removed  to  the  burial- 
ground.  Often  have  these  badly  oonslmcted 
coffins  been  seen  to  break  down  even  on  this 
sliort  transit,  and  the  bodies  roll  upon  the  soil 
in  a  state  of  utter  nakc»lness;  fhey  were  not 
even  wrapped  in  linen,  the  clnirge  for  which  was 
monopolized,  like  all  other  thiiig.-s,  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  administration.” 

AVc  were  not,  it  ap|H-ars,  f  he  only  suf¬ 
ferers  from  mismanage ment  in  the  Crimea. 
The  French  suffered  quite  as  much  a.s  wo 
did,  and  the  unfortunate  Muscovite  had 
the  venality  of  his  superiors  pitted  ag.ainst 
him,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  accumu¬ 
lated  evils  of  war,  exposure,  privation,  and 
climate.  Well  may  the  Russian  official  of 
every  minor  degree  afford  to  diink  cliam- 
pagne !  “  I  saw  in  the  Crimea,”  said 

an  old  soldier  to  Prince  Dolgoroukow, 
“French  soldiers  and  S.ardinian  soldiers: 
ah !  those  were  happy  fellows !  They  were 
well  fed,  and  treated  with  consideration. 
As  to  us,  we  were  in  want  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life ;  we  were  first  rob]>ed, 
and  then  beaten  by  those  who  robbed 
us.” 

The  papers  liave  alluded  to  a  proposal 
made  by  the  Kotlischilds  to  j)urcha8e  the 
railroad  from  St.  Petersburg  to  ^Moscow 
for  a  sum  of  eighty  millions  of  roubles  in 
gold.  This  would  have  been  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  thing  for  Russia.  Rut  the  offer  was 
not  accepted,  not  because  the  eighty  mil¬ 
lions  would  not  have  a  fair  price  for  a  line 
which,  tiianks  to  the  venality  of  the  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  has  cost  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  millions  of  roubles,  and  brings  in  little 
or  nothing,  but  because  the  sjiid  bureau¬ 
cracy  did  not  like  to  see  tliemselves  super¬ 
seded  by  a  bouse  which  would  not  coun¬ 
tenance  malversation  and  robbery,  and 
which  might  summon  the  whole  Russian 
administration  at  the  bar  of  European 
pnblic  opinion,  to  be  scouted  as  it  de¬ 
serves. 

The  civil  list  is,  it  appears,  open  to 
many  reforms  in  Russia.  It  has  been  the 
custom  hitherto,  however  low  the  state  of 
fitiances,  to  build  a  special  [»alace  for  every 
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one  of  the  grand-dukes  on  the  occasion  of 
thi-ir  settling  in  life.  Half  a  century  ago 
Alexander  I.  had  three  brothel's,  of  whom 
only  one  had  sons ;  in  the  present  day, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  has  five  sons, 
three  brothers,  and  four  nephews — alto¬ 
gether,  twelve  grand-dukes.  Following 
this  progression,  Russia  may  expect  to  be 
able  to  bo-i-st  by  the  end  of  the  present 
century  of  more  than  fifty  grand-dukes. 
Ii  must  not  be  forgotten  that  under  Peter 
I.,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  there  were 
nineteen  princes  (Jalitsyne,  of  whom  seven 
only  in  the  present  day  have  descendants 
in  the  male  line,  yet  there  are  now  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  princes 
G.alitsyno  living. 

When  the  empress-mother  travels,  she 
is  not  attended  by  a  mere  suite,  but  by  a 
whole  tribe  of  servitors  of  all  grades  and 
positions.  A  whole  hotel  is  always  taken 
biiforehaml,  at  an  expense  of  from  three 
to  four  thousand  francs  a  day.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  her  pas-iage  of  the  Simplon,  in 
1859,  fresh  horses  had  to  be  sent  on  for 
miles,  and  even  then  a  portion  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  and  baggage  had  to  proceed  to 
Nice  by  way  of  Mount  Cenia.  “  If,”  says 
Prince  Dolgoroukow,  “  they  fancy  at  the 
court  of  Russia  that,  by  such  exorbitant 
and  unpardonable  wastefulness,  they  pro¬ 
duce  an  effect  worthy  of  the  po^er  of  a 
vast  empire  in  Europe,  they  are  much  in 
error,  for  it  is  the  contrary  effect  that  is 
produced.  These  journeys,  marked  by 
the  seal  of  an  OrienUil  and  purely  Asiatic 
luxury,  only  excite  laughter  in  Europe, 
where  they  take  ns  for  half  civilized  peo¬ 
ple,  entertaining  the  wish  worthy  of  Asia, 
of  dazzling  by  our  display.” 

But  of  all  the  evils  that  Russia  groans 
under,  that  of  the  jmlitical  jtolice  is  trans 
cendent  in  its  ba<i  working ;  it  is  not  only 
that  it  makes  personal  liberty  an  uncer¬ 
tainty,  but  it  undermines  all  social  ties. 
It  also  opens  an  almost  inexhaustible  field 
for  plunder,  of  which  its  acolytes,  it  can 
be  readily  imagined,  are  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves.  The  ordinary  process  is  sim¬ 
ple  enough : 

A  wealthy  man  is  arrested. 

“  What  am  I  accused  of?”  inquires  the 
trembling  victim. 

“  Of  having  taken  part  in  tre;isonable 
proceedings.” 

“  But  I  have  always  kept  aloof  from 
all  society,  and  been  most  careful  not  to 
mix  myself  up  with  political  matters.” 

“  So  much  the  better  for  you ;  it  will 


[.\ugugt, 

be  ea.sy  to  justify  youi-self  after  one  or  two 
interrogatories.” 

When  shall  I  be  examined  ?” 

“  Oh !  every  one  is  examined  in  his 
turn,  according  to  the  date  of  his  arresta- 
tion.” 

‘‘  VV^ill  my  turn  come  soon  ?” 

“  Hum  !  there  are  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  imprisoned  before  you ;  your  turn 
nviy  possibly  come  in  two  or  three  years’ 
time.” 

Seeing  the  effect  prodneed  by  this  a.s- 
tounding  piece  of  intelligence,  the  police 
agent  begins  to  insinuate  that  by  the  .sac¬ 
rifice  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  (the  de¬ 
mand  being  regulated  by  the  jireviou.sly 
well-a8certaine<l  means  of  the  victim,)  he 
may  ho  at  once  liberated.  There  is  no 
resi-sting  the  alternative.  When,  howev¬ 
er,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  alternativo 
is  refused,  then  the  victims  are  loaded 
with  chains,  consigned  to  dungeons,  suIh 
jected  to  the  most  frightful  tortures,  and 
martyrized,  till,  to  save  themselves  from 
insupportable  agony,  they  plead  guilty. 
They  are  then  sent  to  Sibcriix,  and  their 
propiMly  is  passed  over  to  their  heirs  if 
Russi.'ins,  but  confiscated  if  Poles. 

Instances  have  been  known,  and  ha[»]>:- 
ly  too  many,  in  which,  on  the  return  of 
persons  thus  unju.stly  exiled,  their  proper¬ 
ty  has  been  restored  to  tlicm  by  their 
heirs;  but  Prince  Dolgoroukow'  details 
many  sad  instances  where  the  contrary  has 
been  the  case.  The  senator  Paul  Divow 
took  possession  of  the  lands  of  his  exile<l 
nephew’,  and  left  the  hatter  in  .abject  mise¬ 
ry,  refusing  to  send  him  even  the  slightest 
assistance !  The  unfortunate  man  having 
appealed  for  even  a  small  sum  of  money, 
the  onl^  answer  he  got  from  the  man  who 
w'as  living  on  his  est.ate,  was  that  he  did 
not  recognize  a  rebel  for  his  nephew ! 
The  senator  Dmitri  Lanskoi,  whose  wife 
was  aunt  and  heir  to  Prince  Alexander 
Odoievski,  betrayed  and  delivered  up  the 
latter  to  the  jHjIiee  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  taking  refiige  in  his  house  and  asking 
for  a  single  night’s  a.sylum.  By  this  act 
he  became  possessor  of  his  worldly  good.s. 
The  young  Divow  and  Prince  Odoievski 
both  perished  in  the  ('aucasus  in  exile. 

'Not  only  are  social  relations  thus  brok¬ 
en  up  by  such  a  frightful  sUito  of  things, 
but  mist.akes  of  an  almost  ludicrous  cha¬ 
racter  sometimes  occur.  Thus,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Prince  Peter  Dolgoroukow,  the 
author  of  the  w’ork  before  us,  has  oo<'.a- 
sion  to  explain  that  when  Herzen,  the 
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well-known  editor  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Catherine,  spe.tks  of  certain  discreditable 
acta  of  IVmce  l)ol"orouko\v  at  Penn  and 
Viatk:i,  Prince  Peter  havinpf  been  an  exile 
at  both  these  places,  naturally  thous;ht 
that  he  was  the  person  alluded  to  ;  but  he 
declares  that  it  was  a  Prince  Michel. 
Herzen,  versed  in  the  peculiarities  of  llus- 
aia,  where,  as  we  have  before  seen,  there 
are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
princes  of  the  same  name,  ought  to  liave 
distinguished  between  one  and  another 
when  penning  any  thing  that  wjis  likely  to 
be  detractory  to  a  whole  tribe  or  clan  of 
princes. 

Bat  even  Prince  Peter  Dolgoroukow’s 
momlity  has,  according  to  his  own  admis¬ 
sion,  been  sorely  tried :  it  was  when  the 
priesthood  were  enrolled  among  the  fra¬ 
ternity  of  the  political  imlice. 

“  Here  is  what  happened  to  us  at  Moscow,  a 
few  years  alter  our  return  from  exile  at  Viatka. 
The  priest  to  whom  we  were  confessing  that 
year,  asked  us  if  we  lovetl  the  emperor?  Never 
sliall  we  forget  that  solemn  moment ;  our  con¬ 
fusion  was  extreme :  to  speak  the  truth  was  to 
b3  sent  back  to  Viatka,  a  thing  we  had  no  de¬ 
sire  to  do.  To  lie  is  always  an  indignity ;  t»esides, 
one  can  not  deceive  God,  who  secs  into  the  depths 
of  human  conscience,  and  knows  the  most  secret 
tiioughts.  After  a  moment’s  rellection,  we  ad¬ 
dressed  the  following  mental  prayer  to  God : 
‘  0  Ijord !  thou  scest  with  what  individuals  I 
h  ive  to  do  in  this  country  ;  pardon  me  in  thine 
intinite  mercy,  the  disgraceful  falsehood  that  I 
am  obliged  to  tell !’  And  the  prelate  repeating 
the  question,  ‘Do  you  love  the  emperor?’  w’e 
answered,  ‘  Yes.’  It  was  doing  that  which 
was  wrong,  we  know  it,  and  to  puni.sh  ourselves 
we  make  public  acknowledgment  of  it,  but  wo 
had  no  wish  to  return  into  exile ;  and  was  it  not 
an  atrocious  government  which  could  so  degrade 
religion  as  to  make  of  it  a  branch  of  political 
detection  and  inquisition?” 

No  newspapers,  magazines,  or  reviews 
are  permitted  to  enter  Uussia  by  the  post. 
They  must  be  subscribed  for  at  the  |>ost- 
oftice  itself.  All  travelers,  be  they  Itus- 
sian  or  foreigners,  have  all  their  books 


I  Dolgoroukow,  “  were  to  ask  us  what  |)ar- 
ty  or  what  opinion  governs  Uussia  in  tho 
;  present  day,  we  should  be  much  embar- 
r.a.ssed  to  find  a  suitable  reply.  The  actual 
march  of  events  in  Uussia  presents  the 
speetacle  of  a  permanent  struggle,  daily 
]  renewed,  of  the  bureaucracy,  sup]>orted 
1  by  the  camarilla  and  the  j»oiitical  police, 

I  against  public  o))inion  and  against  the  true 
!  interests  of  the  country,  represented  and 
supported  by  the  enlightened  jjortion  of 
the  nobility,  by  all  the  serious  and  honest 
men  in  Uussia,  and  by  the  Uussian  press, 

1  which,  by  its  high  intelligence  and  emi- 
:  nent  loyalty,  has  found  means  to  render  the 
i  gre.atest  services  to  the  country  during 
the  five  yeare  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
termination  of  Nicholas’s  reign.  This  de¬ 
plorable  situation  as  wo  have  thus  signal- 
'  ized  it,  this  incessant  struggle,  is  rejdete 
i  with  serious  dangers  to  the  future.  St. 

;  Petersburg,  the  theater  of  intrigues  ever 
j  since  its  foundation,  is  now  more  busy 
I  than  ever  with  such  ;  at  a  moment  of 
j  such  solemn  gravity  as  that  opened  by  im- 
1  portant  reforms,  urged  at  once  by  the 
j  Emperor  .and  by  public  opinion,  personal 
!  interests,  rivalries  founded  on  self-love, 
j  and,  more  than  all,  cases  of  individual  ra- 
I  pacity,  come  every  day  to  obstruct  and 
vitiate  the  progress  of  events.  Tlie  Uus¬ 
sian  government  resembles  at  this  moment 
a  vessel  cast  ujH)n  the  sea,  at  hap-hazard, 
without  an  object ;  the  captain  is  animat- 
I  ed  with  the  best  intentions,  but  the  pilots 
I  and  officers  are  incurably  stupid.  Be- 
I  tween  them  .and  the  jmssengers  of  the 
j  ship  there  exists  the  doei)e8t  aversion  —  a 
1  constant  struggle.  The  captain  can  not 
I  make  up  his  mind  t»»  Suftplant  them  by 
men  of  c.apacity ;  he  prefers  Availing  till 
I  the  officers  die  away  and  the  men  of  capa¬ 
city  have  grown  old  and  no  longer  capa¬ 
ble,  before  he  intnists  to  them  the  man- 
;  agement  of  the  ship ;  in  the  mean  time, 
I  tlio  vessel  may  go  u|K)n  a  rock.  Such,  in 
i  a  feAV  word.s,  is  the  actual  condition  of 
Uussia.” 


taken  from  them,  on  p.as3ing  the  frontier,  1 
even  guide-books  or  conversation-booLs, 
or  even  engravings  or  drawings.  They 
are  removed  to  the  nearest  censor,  who  I 
returns  them  or  not,  just  as  suits  his  fan¬ 
cy  or  convenience.  All  str.angers  arriving  I 
at  St.  Petersburg  have  to  appear  before  ; 
the  political  police,  who  interrog.ate  them  ; 
a.s  to  their  objects  in  traveling,  as  to  whom 
they  are  acquainted  with,  and  what  letters 
of  introduction  they  are  bearein  of. 

“  If  our  European  readers,”  sjiys  Prince 


Elsewhere  the  prince,  Avhose  politics, 
however  moderate,  must  be  admitted 
with  the  caution  es-sential  to  a  person 
writing  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  Avhich  he  is  placed,  says  :  “At  this  hour 
Uussia  is  at  the  point  where  France  AA'as 
in  1785;  she  is  moving  onwards  to  her 
1789,  that  date  which  would  h.ave  beeu  so 
fu'osperous  .and  brilliant  for  Fr.anco  had  it 
not  been  for  the  incurable  obstinacy  of  a 
few  short-sighted  men  !  In  the  name  of 
God,  save  us — save  us  from  1793  !” 
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CONCERNING  GROWING  OLD. 


I  WAS  sitting,  on  a  very  warm  and 
bright  Slimmer  morning,  upon  a  grave¬ 
stone  in  the  churchyard.  It  W’as  a  flat 
gravestone,  elevated  upon  four  little  jiil- 
lars,  and  covering  the  spot  where  sleeps 
the  mortal  part  of  a  venerable  clergyman 
who  preceded  me  in  my  parish,  and  who 
held  the  charge  of  it  for  sixty  years.  I 
had  gone  down  to  the  churchyard,  as 
usual,  for  a  while  after  breakfast,  wdth 
a  little  companion  who  in  those  days  was 
generally  with  me  wherever  I  went.  And 
while  she  was  walking  about,  attended  by 
a  solemn  dog,  I  sat  down  in  the  sunshine 
on  the  stone,  gray  with  lichen  and  green 
with  moss.  I  thought  of  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  slept  below  for  fifty  years. 

I  wondered  if  he  had  sometimes  come  to 
the  churchyard  after  breakfast  before 
he  began  his  task  of  sermon-writing.  I 
reflected  how  his  heart,  moldered  into 
dust,  was  now  so  free  from  all  the  little 
heats  and  worries  w’hich  will  find  their 
M’ay  into  even  the  quietest  life  in  this 
world.  And  sitting  there,  I  put  down  my 
right  hand  upon  the  mossy  stone.  The 
contrast  of  the  hand  upon  the  green  sur¬ 
face  caught  the  eye  of  iny  companion,  who 
w’as  not  four  years  old.  She  came  slowly 
up,  and  laid  down  her  own  hand  beside 
mine  on  the  mossy  expanse.  And  after 
looking  at  it  in  various  ways  for  several 
minutes,  and  contrasting  her  own  little 
hand  with  the  w'eary  one  which  is  now 
writing  this  page,  she  asked,  thoughtfully 
and  doubtfully:  “  Was  your  hand  ever  a 
little  hand  like  mine 

“  Yes,”  I  said,  as  I  spread  it  out  on  the 
stone,  and  looked  at  it :  “  it  seems  a  very 
short  time  since  that  was  a  little  hand  like 
yours.  It  w.as  a  fat  little  hand  :  not  the  ! 
least  like  those  thin  fingers  and  many 
w'rinkles  now.  When  it  grew  rather  big¬ 
ger,  the  fingers  had  generally  various  deep 
cuts,  got  in  making  and  rigging  ships;  those 
were  the  days  when  I  intended  to  be  a 
sailor.  It  graiiually  grew  bigger,  as  all 
little  hands  will  do,  if  spared  in  this  world. 
And  now,  it  has  done  a  great  many  things. 


It  ha.s  smoothed  the  heads  of  many  child¬ 
ren,  and  the  noses  of  various  horses.”  It 
has  traveled,  I  thought  to  myself,  along 
thousands  of  written  pages.  It  has  paid 
away  moiiev,  and  occasionally  received  it. 
In  many  things  that  hand  h.as  fiillen  short, 
I  thought;  yet  sevi'ral  things  which  that 
hand  found  to  do,  it  did  with  its  might. 
So  here,  I  thought,  were  three  hands,  not 
far  apart.  There  was  the  little  hand  of 
infancy ;  four  daisies  W'ere  lying  near  it 
on  the  gravestone  where  it  was  laid  down 
to  compare  with  mine.  Then  the  rather 
skinny  and  not  very  small  hand,  which  is 
doing  now  the  work  of  life.  And  a 
couple  of  yards  beneath,  there  was  an¬ 
other  hand,  whose  work  was  over.  It 
was  a  hand  which  had  written  many  ser¬ 
mons,  preached  in  that  jilain  church ; 
which  had  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
large  pulpit-Bible,  (very  old  and  shabby,) 
which  I  turn  over  now;  which  had  often 
ojx^ned  the  door  of  the  house  where  now 
I  live.  And  when  I  got  up  from  the 
gravestone,  and  was  walking  quietly 
homeward,  many  thoughts  came  into  my 
mind  Coxckunixg  (Jkowing  Old. 
i  And  indeed  many  of  the  most  affecting 
thoughts  which  can  ever  enter  the  human 
mind  are  concerning  the  lapse  of  Time, 
and  the  traces  which  its  lapse  leaves  upon 
human  beings.  There  is  something  that 
touches  us  in  the  bare  thought  of  (irow- 
ing  Old.  I  know  a  house  on  certain  of 
whose  w’alls  there  hang  portraits  of  mem- 
!  bers  of  the  family  for  many  years  back, 
i  It  is  not  a  grand  house,  where  to  simple 
I  minds  the  robes  of  brocade  and  the  suits 
of  armor  fail  to  c.arry  home  the  idea  of 
real  human  beings.  It  is  the  house  of  a 
not  wealthy  gentleman.  The  p«)rtraita 
represent  people  whose  minds  did  not  run 
much  upon  ileep  sjieculations  or  iiimn 
practical  jxilitics  ;  but  who  no  doubt  had 
many  thoughts  as  to  how  they  should  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  the  ends  to  meet.  With 
I  such  people  does  the  writer  feel  at  home : 
with  such  probably  does  the  majority  of 
his  readers.  I  remember  tlierc,  the  poi'- 
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trait  of  a  frail  old  lady,  plainly  on  the  far¬ 
thest  confines  of  life.  More  than  four- 
score  years  had  left  their  trace  on  the 
venerable  head  :  you  could  fancy  you  saw 
the  aged  hands  shaking.  0|)|K)site  there 
hung  the  picture  of  a  blooming  girl,  in  the 
fresh  May  of  beauty.  The  blooming  girl 
was  the  mother  of  the  venerable  dame  of 
fourscore.  Painting  catches  but  a  glimpse 
of  time  ;  but  it  keeps  that  glimpse.  On 
the  canvas  the  face  never  grows  old.  As 
Dekkcr  has  it :  “  False  colors  hwt  after 
the  true  be  fled.*'  I  have  often  looked  at 
the  two  pictures,  in  a  confused  sort  of 
reverie.  If  you  ask  what  it  is  that  I 
thought  of  in  looking  at  them,  I  truly  can 
not  tell  you.  The  fresh  young  beauty 
was  the  mother :  the  aged  grand-dame 
was  the  child :  tluU  w.as  really  all.  Hut 
there  are  certain  thoughts  upon  which 
you  can  vaguely  brood  for  a  long  titne. 

You  remember  reading  how  upon  a  day 
not  many  years  since,  certain  miners, 
working  far  under  ground,  came  u[>on  the 
body  of  a  poor  fellow  who  had  perished 
in  the  suffocating  pit  forty  years  before. 
Some  chemical  agent  to  which  the  body 
had  been  subjected — an  agent  prepared  in 
the  laboratory  of  Nature — luid  effectually 
arrested  the  progress  of  decay.  They 
brought  it  up  to  the  surface :  and  for 
a  while,  till  it  crumbled  away  through  e.\- 
posure  to  the  atmosphere,  it  lay  there, 
the  image  of  a  fine  sturdy  young  man. 
No  convulsion  had  passed  over  the  face 
in  death ;  the  features  were  ti-anquil ;  the 
htiir  was  black  as  jet.  No  one  recognized 
the  face  :  a  generation  had  grown  up  since 
the  day  on  which  the  miner  went  down 
his  shaft  for  the  la.st  time.  Hut  a  tottering 
old  woman,  who  had  hurried  from  her  cot¬ 
tage  at  hearing  the  new’s,  came  up ;  and 
she  knew  again  the  face  wliich  through  all 
these  years  she  had  never  quite  forgot. 
The  poor  miner  was  to  have  been  her  hus¬ 
band  the  day  affer  that  on  which  he  died. 
They  were  rough  people,  of  course,  who 
were  looking  on  :  a  liberal  educ.ation  and 
refined  feelings  are  not  deemed  essential  to 
the  man  whose  work  it  is  to  get  up  coals, 
or  even  tin :  but  there  were  no  dry  eyes 
there  when  the  grayheaded  old  pilgrim 
cast  herself  upon  the  youthful  corpse,  and 
poured  out  to  its  deaf  ear  many  words  of 
endearment  unused  for  forty  years.  It 
was  a  touching  contrast :  the  one  so  old, 
the  other  so  young.  They  had  both  been 
young,  these  long  years  ago  :  but  time 
bad  gone  on  w'ith  the  living  and  stood 


still  with  the  dead.  It  is  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  precise  kind  and  degree  of 
feeling  with  which  we  should  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  little  picture.  I  st.ate  the  fact : 
I  can  say  no  more.  I  mention  it  in  proof 
of  my  principle,  that  a  certain  vague  i)en- 
siveness  is  the  result  of  musing  u|>on  the 
lapse  of  time ;  and  a  certain  undefinable 
pathos  of  any  incident  which  brings 
strongly  home  to  us  that  lapse  and  its 
effects. 

“  In  silence  Matthew  lay,  and  eyed 
The  spring  beneath  the  tree : 

And  thus  the  dear  old  man  replied, 

The  gray-haired  man  of  glee  : 

“  No  check,  no  stay,  that  streamlet  fears— 
How  merrily  it  goes  1 
’Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years, 

And  flow  as  it  now  hows. 

“  And  here,  on  this  delightful' day,  • 

I  can  not  choose  but  think 
How  oft,  a  vigorous  man,  I  lay 
Beside  this  fountain’s  brink. 

“  My  eyes  arc  dim  with  childish  tears. 

My  heart  is  idly  stirred. 

For  the  same  .sound  Is  in  my  ears 
Which  in  those  days  I  heard” 

That  is  really  the  sum  of  what  is  to  be 
8.aid  on  the  subject.  And  it  has  alway.s 
appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Dickens  h:is 
shown  an  .amount  of  philo.sophieal  insigjjt 
which  does  not  always  characterize  him, 
when  he  wrote  certain  refleclions,  which 
he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  one  Mr.  Roker, 
who  was  a  turnkey  in  the  Fleet  Prison. 
I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  so ;  but 
these  words  are  to  mo  more  strikingly 
truthful  than  almost  any  others  which 
the  eminent  author  ever  produced  : 

“  ‘  You  remember  Tom  Martin,  Neddy  ?  Bless 
my  dear  eyes,’  said  Mr.  Roker,  .shaking  his  head 
slowly  from  side  to  side,  and  gazing  abstractedly 
out  of  the  grated  window  before  him,  as  if  he 
were  fondly  recalling  some  peaceful  scene  of  his 
early  youth,  ‘  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  ho 
whopped  the  coal-heaver  down  at  the  Fox- 
under-the-Hill,  by  the  wharf  there.  I  think  I 
can  see  him  now,  a  coming  up  the  Strand  be¬ 
tween  the  two  street-keepers,  a  little  sobered  by 
the  bruising,  with  a  patch  ’o  winegar  and  brown 
paper  over  his  right  eyelid,  and  that  ’ere  lovely 
bull-dog,  as  pinned  the  little  boy  arterwards,  a 
following  at  his  heels.  What  a  rum  thing  Time 
is,  an’t  it,  Neddy?’  ” 

Here  we  find,  truthfully  represented,  an 
essential  mood  of  the  human  mind.  It  is 
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a  more  pleasing  picture,  perha|>a,  that 
comes  back  upon  ns  in  startling  freshness, 
making  us  wonder  if  it  is  really  so  long 
ago  since  then,  and  our  sentiment  with  re- 
ard  to  time  is  more  elegantly  ex|)rc8sed ; 
nt  it  really  comes  to  this.  You  oan  say 
no  more  of  time  than  that  it  is  a  strange, 
undefinable,  inexplicable  thing ;  and  when 
by  some  caprice  of  memory,  some  long- 
departed  scene  comes  vividly  back,  what 
more  definite  thing  can  you  do  than  just 
shake  your  head,  and  gaze  .abstractedly, 
like  Mr.  lloker?  Like  distant  bells  upon 
the  breeze,  some  breath  from  childhood 
shows  us  plainly  for  a  moment  the  little 
thing  that  wa.s  ourself.  What  more  can 
you  do  but  look  at  the  picture,  and  feel 
that  it  is  strange  ?  Itlore  important  things 
have  been  forgotten ;  but  you  remember 
how,  when  you  were  four  years  old,  yon 
ran  a  race  along  a  path  with  a  green  slope 
beside  it,  and  watched  ‘the  small  shadow 
keeping  pace  with  you  along  the  green 
slope ;  or  you  recall  the  precise  feeling 
with  which  you  sat  down  in  the  railway 
carriage  on  the  day  when  you  first  c.ame 
home  from  school  for  the  holidays,  and 
felt  the  train  glide  away.  And  when 
the.se  things  return,  what  can  you  do  but 
lean  your  hea<l  upon  your  hand,  and 
vaguely  muse  and  feel?  I  have  always 
much  admireil  the  truthful  account  of  the 
small  boy’s  fancies,  as  he  sits  ami  g.arojs 
into  the  glowing  fire  “  with  his  wee  round 
face.”  lilr.  Hallantino  is  a  true  philoso¬ 
pher  as  well  as  a  true  poet. 

“  For  a’  sac  sage  he  looks,  what  can  the  laddie 
ken  ? 

He’s  thiskin’  upon  KAETaiNO,  like  mony 
mighty,  men !" 

We  can  all  “think  of  naething,”  and 
think  of  it  for  a  long  time,  while  yet  the 
mind  is  by  no  means  a  blank. 

It  is  very  easy,  in  one  sense,  to  Grow 
Old.  You  have  but  to  sit  still  and  do  no¬ 
thing,  and  Time  passing  over  you  will 
make  you  old.  But  to  Grow  Old  wisely 
ami  genially,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  to  which  a  human  being  can  ever 
set  himself.  It  is  very  hard  to  m.ake  up 
your  mind  to  it.  Some  men  grow  old, 
struggling  aiid  recalcitrating,  dragged 
along  against  their  will,  clinging  to  each 
birthday  as  the  drowning  man  catches  nt 
an  overhanging  bough.  Some  folk  grow 
old,  gracefully  and  fittingly.  I  think  that. 


.as  a  general  rule,  the  people  who  le.ost  re¬ 
luctantly  gix)w  old,  are  worthy  men  and 
women,  who  see  their  children  growing 
up  into  all  that  is  good  and  admirable, 
with  cqu:il  steps  to  those  by  which  tliev 
feel  themselves  to  be  growing  downw.ird. 
A  better,  nobler,  and  happier  self,  they 
think,  will  take  their  place ;  and  in  all  the 
8ucci‘s.s,  honor,  and  hap]>incKs  of  that  new 
self,  they  c.an  feel  a  purer  and  worthier 
pride  than  they  ever  felt  in  their  own. 
But  the  human  being  who  has  no  one  to 
repre.sent  him  when  he  is  gone,  will  n.itur- 
ally  wish  to  put  off  the  time  of  his  goinir 
as  long  .as  may  be.  It  seems  to  be  a  diffi 
cult  thing  to  hit  the  medium  between 
clinging  foolishly  to  youth  and  making  an 
aflfected  parade  of  age.*  Kntii'e  natural¬ 
ness  upon  this  subject  appeal's  to  bo  very 
hard  of  .attainment.  You  know  how  many 
people,  men  as  well  as  women,  pretend  to 
be  younger  than  they  re.ally  are.  I  have 
found  various  motives  le.ad  to  this  pre¬ 
tense.  I  have  known  men,  distinguished 
at  a  tolerably  early  .age  in  some  walk  of 
intellectual  exertion,  who,  in  announcing 
their  age,  (which  they  frequently  did 
without  any  necessity,)  were  wont  to  de¬ 
duct  three  or  five  years  from  the  actual 
tale,  plainly  with  the  intention  of  making 
their  t.alent  and  skill  more  remarkable,  by 
adiling  the  element  of  these  being  deve¬ 
loped  at  a  wonderfully  early  stage  of  life. 
They  wished  to  be  recognized  as  infant 
phenomena.  To  i>e  .an  eloquent  jireachcr 
is  always  an  excellent  thing ;  but  how 
much  more  wonderful  if  the  preacher  be 
no  more  than  twenty-two  or  twenty -three. 
To  rejieat  I'ht  BattU  of  Hohenlinden  is 
a  worthy  achievement,  but  the  foolish 
jiarent  pats  his  child’s  head  with  special 
exult .ation,  as  he  tells  yon  that  his  child, 
who  h.a3  just  repe.ated  that  jiopul.ar  poem, 
is  no  more  than  two  years  old.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  child’s  real  age  is  two 
years  and  eleven  months.  It  is  very  likor 
ly  that  the  preacher’s  real  ago  is  twentj’- 
eight.  I  remember  hearing  of  a  certain 
cleric.al  person,  who,  presuming  on  a  very 
youthful  aspect,  gave  himself  out  as  twen¬ 
ty-four,  when  in  fact  he  was  thirty.  I 
happened  accidentally  to  see  the  register 
of  that  individual’s  baptism,  which  took 
place  five  years  before  the  period  at  which 
I  he  said  he  was  born.  The  fact  of  this 
I  document’s  existence  was  in.adc  known  to 
j  the  man,  by  way  of  correcting  his  singular 
I  misUike.  He  siiw  it;  but  he  clung  to  the 
!  fond  delusion;  and  a  year  or  two  alter- 
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wards  I  re-ad  with  much  amusement  in  a 
m?»vs|»aper  some  account  of  a  speech  made 
by  him,  into  which  account  was  incorpo- 
nitcd  afi  assui*anco  that  the  speech  wjis 
tlie  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  us  tlie 
voutFiful  orator  w’as  no  moretti.an  twenty- 
ibur  !  Very,  very  contemptible,  you  say  ; 
and  I  entirely  aujrco  with  you.  And 
apart  from  the  dishonesty,  I  do  not  tliink 
tiiat  judicious  people  will  value  very  high- 1 
ly  the  crude  fruit  whicli  has  been  forced  I 
to  a  certain  ripeness  before  its  rime.  Let  I 
us  h.avo  the  mature  thing,  (live  us  intel-  * 
lectual  beef  rather  than  intellectual  veal. 
In  the  domain  of  poetry,  great  things 
have  occasionally  been  done  at  a  very  ear¬ 
ly  age ;  for  you  do  not  insist  upon  sound 
and  judicious  views  of  life  in  poetry.  For 
plain  sense  and  practical  guidance,  you  go 
elsewhere.  But  in  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature,  the  value  of  a  produc¬ 
tion  Is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  e.xporicnce  which  it  embodies.  A 
man  can  speak  with  authority  only  of 
which  he  h:is  himself  felt  and  known.  A 
man  can  nut  paint  portraits  till  he  has  seen 
faces.  Ami  all  feeling,  and  most  moods 
of  mind,  will  bo  very  poorly  described  by 
one  who  takes  his  notion  of  them  at 
secondhand.  When  you  are  very  youpg 
yourself,  you  may  read  with  sympathy  the 
writings  of  very  vouug  men  ;  but  when 
you  have  reached  maturity  and  learned 
by  experience  the  <letaiis  and  realities  of 
life,  you  will  be  conscious  of  a  certain  in¬ 
definable  want  in  such  writings.  And  I 
do  not  know  that  this  defect  c.an  be  de¬ 
scribed  more  definitely  than  by  saying 
that  the  entire  thing  is  veil,  not  beef. 
You  have  the  immature  anim.al.  You 
have  the  “  berries  harsh  and  crude.” 

But  long  after  the  period  at  which  it  Ls 
jiossible  to  assume  the  position  of  the  in¬ 
fant  (>henomenon,  you  still  find  many  men 
anxious  to  represent  themselves  as  a  good 
deal  younger  than  they  are.  To  the  poji- 
ulation  of  Britain  generally,  ten  years 
elapse  before  one  census  is  followed  by 
the  next ;  but  some  persons,  in  these  ten 
years,  grow  no  more  than  two  or  three 
years  older.  Let  me  confess  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  abhorrence  of  such  men.  Their 
conduct  affects  me  with  .an  indescrib:ible 
disgust.  I  dislike  it  more  than  m.any 
things  which  in  themselves  are  probably 
more  evil  morally.  Such  men  are,  in  the 
essential  meaning  of  the  word,  hun^tga. 
They  are  shams ;  impostures ;  false  pre¬ 
tenses.  They  arc  an  embodied  falsehood ; 


their  very  personality  is  a  lie ;  and  you 
don't  know'  what  about  them  may  next 
prove  to  be  a  deception.  Looking  at  a 
man  who  says  he  is  forty-three  when  in 
fact  he  is  above  sixty,  I  8us)>ect  him  ail 
over.  1  am  in  doubt  whether  his  hair,  his 
teeth,  his  eyes,  are  real.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  breadth  of  chest  be  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  maid}  bone  and  muscle,  or 
the  skillful  ])adiling  oi  the  tailor.  I  am 
not  sure  how  much  is  the  man,  and  how 
much  the  work  of  his  valet.  I  susjiect 
that  his  wliiskers  and  moustache  are  dyed. 
1  look  at  his  tight  boots,  an<l  think  liow 
they  must  lie  tormenting  his  j)oor  oUl 
corny  feet.  I  admire  his  affected  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  manner,  and  think  how  the  mise¬ 
rable  creature  must  collapse  when  he  finds 
himself  .alone,  and  is  no  longer  compelled 
by  the  presence  of  company  to  |>ut  him¬ 
self  on  the  stretch,  and  carry  on  that 
wretched  acting.  When  I  see  the  old 
reptile  whispering  in  a  coiaier  to  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  or  furtively  squeexing  her  in 
a  Avaltx,  I  siiouhl  like  extremely  to  take 
him  by  the  neck,  and  shake  him  till  he 
came  into  the  pieces  of  which  he  is  ma<le 
up.  And  when  I  have  heard  (lung  ago) 
such  a  one,  with  a  hideous  gloating  relish, 
telling  a  profane  or  indecent  story  ;  or  in 
stilling  cynic.al  and  impious  notions  of  life 
.and  things  into  the  minds  of  young  lads ; 
or  (more  disgusting  still)  using  phrases  of 
double  meaning  in  the  presence  of  inno¬ 
cent  young  women,  and  enjoying  their 
innocent  ignor.ance  of  his  sense;  I  iiave 
thought  that  I  was  beholding  as  degrailed 
a  phase  of  human  nature  as  you  will  find 
on  the  face  of  this  sinful  world.  O  ven- 
cfiible  ago  !  gray,  wise,  kindly-sympathet¬ 
ic  ;  before  which  I  shall  never  cease  rev¬ 
erently  to  bend,  respecting  even  what  I 
may  (wrongly  perhaps)  esteem  your  pre 
judices;  that  you  should  be  caricatured 
and  degraded  m  that  foul  old  leering  sa¬ 
tyr  !  And  if  there  be  a  thing  on  earth 
that  disgusts  one  more  than  even  the 
thought  of  the  .anim.al  himself,  it  is  to  think 
of  ministers  of  religion  (prudently  pious) 
who  will  wait  meekly  in  his  ante-chamber 
and  sit  humbly  at  his  table,  because  he  is 
an  earl  or  a  duke  I 

But  though  all  this  be  so,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  I  interpret  the  clinging  to 
youth,  in  w’hich  there  is  nothing  con¬ 
temptible  about  it,  but  much  that  is 
touching  and  pleasing.  I  abominate  the 

tradded,  rouged,  dyed  old  sham  ;  but  I 
leartily  respect  the  man  or  woman,  i>en 
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sive  .and  sad,  as  some  littlu  circnmstnnoc 
lias  impressed  upon  tliem  the  fact  that 
they  are  growing  old.  A  man  or  woman 
is  a  fool,  who  is  indignant  at  being  called 
tht  old  lady  or  the  old  gentletnan^  when 
these  phrases  state  the  truth ;  but  there 
is  nothing  foolish  or  unworthy  when  some 
such  occurrence  brings  it  home  to  us, 
with  something  of  a  shock,  that  we  are 
no  longer  reckoned  among  the  young, 
and  that  the  innocent  and  impressionable 
days  of  childhood  (so  well  remembered) 
are  beginning  to  be  far  away.  We  are 
drawing  nearer,  we  know,  to  certmn  so¬ 
lemn  realities  of  which  we  speak  much 
and  feel  little ;  the  undiscovered  country 
(humbly  sought  through  the  pilgrimage 
of  life)  is  looming  in  the  distance  before. 
We  feel  that  life  is  not  long,  and  is  not 
commonplace,  when  it  is  regarded  as  the 
p«irtal  to  eternity.  And  probably  nothing 
will  bring  back  the  season  of  infancy  and 
early  youth  upon  any  thoughtful  man’s 
mind  so  vividly  as  the  sense  that  he  is 
growing  old.  How  short  a  lime  since 
then!  You  look  at  your  great  brown 
hand.  It  seems  like  yesterday  since  a 
boy  companion  (gray  now)  tried  to  print 
your  name  H[>on  the  little  paw,  and  there 
was  not  room.  You  remember  it  (is  it 
tive-and-twenty  years  since  ?)  as  it  looked 
when  laid  on  the  head  of  a  friendly  dog, 
two  or  three  days  before  you  found  him 
)>oisoned  and  dead ;  and  helped,  not  with¬ 
out  tears,  to  bury  him  in  the  garden 
under  an  apple-tree.  You  see,  as  plainly 
as  if  you  s;iw  it  now,  his  brown  eye,  as  it 
looked  at  you  in  life  for  the  last  time.  And 
as  you  feel  these  things,  you  quite  unaffect¬ 
edly  and  sincerely  put  oft',  time  after  time, 
the  period  at  which  you  will  accept  it  as 
a  fact,  that  you  are  old.  Twenty-eight, 
thirty,  thirty-five,  forty-eii!;ht,  mark  years 
on  reaching  whicli  you  will  still  feel  your 
self  young  ;  many  men  honestly  think  that 
sixty-five  or  sixty-eight  is  the  prime  of 
life.  A  less  amiable  accompaniment  of 
this  pleasing  belief  is  often  found  in  a  dis- 
positiou  to  call  younger  men  (and  not 
very  young)  boys,  I  have  heard  that 
word  uttered  in  a  very  spiteful  tone,  as 
though  it  were  a  name  of  great  reproach. 
There  are  few  epithets  which  I  have  ever 
hoard  applied  in  a  manner  betokening 
greater  bitterness,  than  that  of  a  deoer 
lad.  You  remember  how  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  hurled  the  charge  of  youth 
against  Pitt.  You  remember  how  Pitt 
(or  Dr.  Johnson  for  him)  defended  him¬ 


self  with  great  force  of  argument  against 
the  imputation.  Possibly  in  some  cases 
envy  is  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  Not 
every  man  has  the  magnanimity  of  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton,  who  tells  us  so  frankly 
and  so  often  how  much  he  would  like  to 
be  young  again  if  he  could. 

'to  grow  old  is  so  serious  a  matter,  that 
it  always  appears  to  me  as  if  there  were 
something  like  profanation  in  putting  the 
fact  or  its  attendant  circumstances  in  a 
ludicrous  manner.  It  is  not  a  fit  thing  to 
joke  about.  A  funny  man  might  write  a 
comic  description  of  the  way  in  which 
starving  sailors  on  a  raft  used  up  their 
last  poor  allotments  of  bread  and  water, 
and  watched  with  sinking  hearts  their 
I)Oor  stock  decreast*.  Or  he  might  record 
in  a  fashion  that  some  peoj)le  would  laugh 
at,  the  gra<lual  sinking  of  a  family  which 
had  lost  its  means  through  degree  after 
degree  in  the  social  scale,  till  the  work- 
house  was  reached  at  last.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  thing  really  amus¬ 
ing  in  the  8j)ectacle  of  a  human  being 
giving  up  hold  after  hold  to  which  he  had 
clung,  and  sinking  always  lower  and 
lower ;  ami  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  a 
physical  sense,  we  soon  come  to  do  all 
tlyit  in  the  process  of  growing  old.  Ami 
though  you  m.ay  put  each  little  mortifica¬ 
tion,  each  petty  coming  down,  in  a  way 
amusing  to  bystanders,  it  should  alw.ays 
be  remembered  that  each  may  imjdy  a 
severe  pang  on  the  part  of  the  man  him¬ 
self.  We  smile  when  Mr.  Dickens  tells 
us  concerning  his  hero,  Mr.  Tupinan,  that 

“  Time  and  feedinR  had  expanded  that  once  ro¬ 
mantic  form ;  the  black  silk  waistcoat  had  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  develof)cd ;  inch  by  inch 
had  the  gold  watch-chain  beneath  it  disappeared 
from  within  the  range  ofTupman’s  vision  ;  and 
gradually  had  the  capacious  chin  encroached 
upon  the  borders  of  the  white  cravat :  but  the 
soul  of  Tupman  bad  known  no  change.” 

Now,  although  Mr.  Tupman  w.as  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fat  man  physically,  and  morally 
(to  say  the  truth)  a  very  great  fool,  yon 
may  rely  upon  it  that  as  each  little  cir¬ 
cumstance  had  occurred  which  his  biogra¬ 
pher  has  recorded,  it  would  la*  a  very 
serious  circumstance  in  the  feeling  of  poor 
Tupman  himself.  And  this  not  nearly  so 
much  for  the  little  f>eraonal  mortification 
implied  in  each  step  of  expanding  bulk 
and  lessening  agility,  but  because  each 
would  be  felt  as  a  milestone,  marking  the 
progress  of  Tupman  from  his  cradle  to  his 
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grave.  Each  would  be  something  to  sig¬ 
nify  that  the  innocence  and  freshness  of 
childhood  were  left  so  much  further  bt*- 
hiiid,  and  that  the  reality  of  life  was  grow¬ 
ing  more  hard  and  prosaic.  It  is  some 
feelit)g  like  this  which  makes  it  a  sad  thing 
to  lay  aside  an  old  coat  which  one  ha.s 
worn  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  decided 
step.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  time 
goes  on  as  last  when  its  progress  is  un¬ 
marked  as  when  it  is  noted.  And  each 
day  that  the  coat  went  on  was  an  onward 
stage  as  truly  as  the  day  when  the  coat 
went  off;  but  in  this  world  we  must  take 
things  as  they  are  to  our  feeling:  and 
there  Is  something  that  very  strongly  ap- 
|K*als  to  our  feeling  in  a  decided  beginning 
or  a  decided  ending.  Do  not  laugh, 
thoughtless  folk,  at  the  poor  old  maid  who 
persists  in  going  bareheaded  long  after 
she  ought  to  have  taken  to  caps.  You 
can  not  know  how  much  further  aw'ay 
that  change  would  make  her  days  of 
childhood  seem  :  how'  much  more  remote 
and  dim  and  faint  it  would  make  the  little 
life,  the  face,  the  voice  of  the  young  bro¬ 
ther  or  sister  that  died  when  they  both 
were  children  together.  Do  not  fanev 
that  it  is  mere  personal  vanity  whicli 
'prompts  that  clinging  to  apparent  youth  : 
feelings  which  are  gentle,  pure,  and  esti¬ 
mable  may  protest  against  any  change 
from  the  old  familiar  way.  Do  not  smile 
at  the  phrases  of  the  house  when  there  are 
gray-headed  Imys  and  girls  on  the  lower 
side  of  forty-five :  it  would  be  a  terrible 
sacrifice,  it  would  make  a  terrible  change, 
to  give  up  the  old  names.  You  thought¬ 
less  young  people  are  ready  to  deride  Mr. 
Smith  when  he  appears  in  his  new  wig. 
You  do  not  think  how',  when  poor  Smith 
went  to  Truefitt’s  to  get  it,  he  thought 
many  thoughts  of  the  long-departed  mo¬ 
ther,  whom  he  remembers  dimly  on  her 
sick  bed  smoothing  down  her  little  boy’s 
hair,  thick  enough  then.  .\nd  w'hen  you 
see  Mr.  llobinson -pulling  up  the  hill  with 
purpled  face  and  laboring  breath,  do  you 
think  that  poor  Itobinson  does  not  re¬ 
member  the  days  when  he  was  the  best 
runner  at  school  ?  Perhaps  he  tells  you 
at  considerable  length  about  these  days. 
Well, listen  patiently:  some  dav  you  may 
be  teHing  long  stories  too.  iThere  i.s  a 
peculiar  sadne.ss  in  thinking  of  exertions 
of  body  or  mind  to  which  we  were  once 
equal,  but  to  which  we  are  not  equal  now. 
You  remember  the  not  very  earnest  Swifl, 
conscious  that  the  “  decay  at  the  top  ”  had 
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begun,  bursting  into  tears  as  he  read  one 
of  his  early  works,  and  exclaiming : 
“  Ileaven.s,  what  a  genius  I  had  when  I 
wrote  that !”  What  is  there  more  touch¬ 
ing  than  the  picture  of  poor  Sir  Walter, 
wheeled  like  a  child  in  a  chair  througb 
the  rooms  at  Abbotsford,  and  suddenly 
exclaiming,  “  Come,  this  is  aad  idleness,” 
and  insisting  on  beginning  to  dictate  a 
i  new  tale,  in  which  the  failing  {lowers  of 
j  the  great  magician  ajifieared  so  sadly, 

I  that  large  as  its  marketable  value  would 
have  been,  it  never  was  suffered  to  ap{>ear 
in  print.  Probably  the  sense  of  enfeebled 
faculties  is  a  sadder  thing  than  the  sense 
of  diminished  physical  {lower.  Probably 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  later  days,  when 
he  sat  down  to  his  own  mathematical  de¬ 
monstrations,  and  could  not  understand 
them  or  follow  them,  felt  more  bitterly 
the  wear  of  advancing  time  than  the  gray- 
]  headed  Highlander  sitting  on  a  stone  at 
his  cottage-door  in  the  sunshine,  and  tell- 
!  ing  you  how,  long  ago,  he  could  breast 
1  the  mountain  with  the  sfieed  of  a  deer ;  or 
;  than  the  crippled  soldier,  who  leans  u|K>n 
;  his  crutch,  and  tells  how',  many  years  ago, 

;  that  shaky  old  hand  had  cut  down  the 
j  French  cuira-ssier.  Hut  in  either  case  it 
j  is  a  sad  thing  to  think  of  exertions  once 
!  |iut  forth,  and  work  once  done,  which 
j  could  not  be  done  or  {lut  forth  now. 
i  Change  for  the  worse  is  always  a  sorrow- 
I  ful  thing.  And  the  aged  man,  in  the  re- 
!  spcct  of  physic.al  |)Ower,  and  the  capacity 
j  for  intellectual  exertion,  has  “  seen  better 
I  days.”  You  do  not  like  to  think  that  in 
i  any  respect  you  are  falling  off.  You  are 
not  pleased  at  being  told  that  ten  years 
'  it?*’  y*’*t  wrote  a  plainer  hand  or  sfioke  in 
i  a  rounder  voice.  It  is  mortifying  to  find 
;  that  whereas  you  couhl  once  walk  at  five 
I  miles  an  hour,  you  can  now  accomplish  no 
I  more  than  three  and  a  half.  Now,  in  a 
I  hundred  ways,  at  eveiy  turn,  and  by  a 
host  of  little  wounding  facts,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  feel  as  we  grow  old  that  we  are 
1  tailing  off.  As  the  comjdexion  roughens, 

■  .as  the  hair  thins  off,  as  we  come  to  stoop, 

.  as  we  blow  tremendously  if  we  attempt  to 
I  run,  the  man  of  no  more  than  middle  age 
;  is  conscious  of  a  bodily  decadence.  And 
advancing  years  make  the  wise  man  sadly 
consciousof  a  mental  decadence  too.  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  if  physical  and  intel- 
1  lectu-.il  decline  must  come  at  a  certain 
,  stage  of  growing  old,  there  are  respects 
I  in  which,  so  long  as  we  live,  we  may  have 
1  the  comfort  of  thinking  that  we  are  grow. 
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iiig  better.  The  higher  nature  may  daily  miserable  to  think  that  in  all  things  we 
be  reaching  a  nobler  development ;  when  are  falling  off,  or  even  in  all  things  stand- 
“  heart  and  flesh  fsunt  and  fail,”  when  the  ing  still.  A  man  would  bo  very  much 
clay  tenement  is  turning  frail  and  shat- 1  mortified  to  think  that  at  fifty  he  did  not 
tered,  the  better  part  within  may  show'  in  j  write  materially  better  sermons,  essays, 
all  moral  grace  as  but  a  little  lower  than  ,  or  articles  than  he  did  at  (ive-and-twenty. 
the  angels.  Age  need  not  necessarily  be  j  In  many  things  he  knows  the  autumn  of 
“dark  and  unlovely,”  asOssiau  says  it  is;  { life  is  a  falling  ofl’  from  its  spring  time, 
and  the  conviction  th.at  in  some  respect,  j  He  has  ceased  to  dunce ;  his  voice  quavers 
that  in  the  most  important  of  all  res|>ects,  I  abominably  when  he  tries  to  sing ;  he  has 
we  are  growing  better,  tends  mightily  to  I  no  fancy  now'  for  climbing  hills,  and  he 
strip  age  of  that  sense  of  falling  off  which  j  shirks  walks  of  forty  miles  a  day.  Per¬ 
is  the  bitterest  thing  about  it.  And  as  haps  deeper  wrinkles  have  been  traced  bv 
the  essential  nature  of  growing  old  —  its  time  on  the  heart  than  on  the  forehead, 
esstuice  as  a  sad  thing  —  lies  in  the  sense  and  the  early  freshness  of  feeling  is  gone, 
of  decadence,  the  conviction  that  in  almost  |  Hut  surely  in  mellowed  experience,  in 
any  thing  we  are  gaining  ground  has  a  |  sobered  and  sound  views  of  things,  in 
won«lerful  power  to  enable  us  cheeifully  ,  tempered  expectations,  in  patience,  in 
to  grow'  old.  A  man  will  contentedly  symp.athy,  in  kindly  charity,  in  insight 
grow  fatter,  balder,  and  puffier,  if  he  feels  into  God’s  ways  and  de.alings,  he  is  better 
assured  that  he  is  pushing  on  to  eminence  |  now  a  thousand  times  than  he  was  then, 
at  the  bar  or  in  politics ;  and  if  he  takes  i  He  has  worked  his  w'ay  through  the  hectic 
his  seat  upon  the  w'oolsack  even  at  the  I  stage  in  which  even  .able  and  thoughtful 
age  of  seventy-five,  though  he  might  now  i  men  fancy  that  Hyron  was  a  great  poet, 
seek  in  vain  to  climb  the  trees  he  climbed  •  A  sounder  judgment  and  a  severer  ta-ste 
in  youth,  or  to  play  at  leapfrog  as  then,  :  direct  him  now' ;  in  all  things,  iu  short, 
still  he  is  conscious  that  his  life  on  the  j  that  make  the  essr-nce  of  the  manly  nature, 
whole  has  been  a  progress ;  that  he  is  on  j  he  is  a  better  and  further  advanced  man 
the  whole  better  now  tliaii  he  was  in  those  than  he  ever  was  before.  The  physical 
days  which  w'ere  his  best  days  physically ;  nature  says,  by  many  little  signs,  wk  auk 
that  to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  all^it  a  vene-  goi.vo  dow'n-uill;  the  spiritual  nature  tes- 
rable  one,  is,  as  the  world  goes,  a  more  tifies  by  many  noble  gains  and  acquirc- 
eminent  thing  than  to  be  the  gayest  and  meats,  wk  auk  going  onward  and  un- 
most  active  of  midshipmen.  And  so  on  W'aud!  It  seems  to  me  that  the  clergyman’s 
the  whole  ho  is  content  to  grow  old,  be-  |  state  of  feeling  mu.st  be  a  curious  one,  who, 
c.ause  he  feels  that  in  grow'ing  old  he  has  j  on  a  fine  Sunday  morning,  when  he  is 
not  on  the  w'hole  been  coming  down-hill,  j  sixty,  can  take  out  of  his  draw’er  a  sermon 
The  supremely  mortifying  thing  is,  to  which  he  wrote  at  five-and-twenty,  and 
feel  that  the  physical  decadence  Avhich  ■  go  and  preach  it  with  perfect  Approval 
comes  with  growing  old,  is  not  counter- 1  and  without  the  alteration  of  a  word.  It 
balanced  by  any  improvement  whatsoever,  j  is  somewhat  mortifying,  no  doubt,  to  look 
We  shall  not  mind  much  about  growing  I  at  a  sermon  which  you  wrote  seven  or  eight 
less  agile  and  less  beautiful,  if  we  think  j  years  since,  and  w'hich  you  then  thought 
that  we  are  growing  wiser  and  better,  brilliant  eloquence,  and  to  find  that  in 
The  gouty  but  wealthy  merclnuit,  who  your  present  judgment  it  is  no  better  than 
hobbles  w'ith  difficulty  to  his  csirriage,  tawdry  fustian.  But  stiil,  my  friend,  even 
feels  that  after  all  he  has  made  an  advance  j  though  you  grudge  to  fiml  that  you  must 
u|)on  those  days  in  which,  if  free  from  throw  the  sermon  a.side  and  preach  it  no 
gout,  he  w'as  devoid  of  pence  ;  and  if  he  j  more,  are  you  not  secretly  pleased  at  this 
did  not  hobble,  he  had  no  c;irriage  into  proof  how  much  your  mind  has  grown  in 
which  he  miglit  get  in  that  awkward  j  tliese  years  ?  It  is  pleasant  to  tliink  that 
manner.  Tl.e  gray-haired  old  lady  w'ho  |  you  have  not  been  falling  off,  not  sUnd- 
was  a  beauty  once,  is  consoled  Abr  her  {  mg  still.  The  wings  of  your  imagination 
growing  ol(t,  if  in  her  age  she  Ls  .Emitted  I  are  somewhat  clipped  indeed,  and  your 
to  the  society  of  the  county,  while  in  her  style  has  lost  somctliing  of  that  pith  which 
youth  she  wa.s  confined  to  the  society  of  |  goes  with  want  of  consideration.  Some 
the  town.  Make  us  feel  that  we  arc  bet-  youthful  judges  may  think  that  yon  have 
ter  in  something,  and  we  shall  be  content  sadly  fallen  off;  but  you  are  content  in 
to  be  worse  in  many  things ;  but  it  is  the  firm  conviction  that  you  have  vastly 
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improved.  It  was  veal  then  :  it  is  beef 
now.  I  remember  hearing  with  great  in¬ 
terest  how  a  venerable  professor  of  fonr- 
seore  wrote  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  his 
life  a  little  course  of  lectures  on  a  certain 
debated  point  of  theology,  lie  had  out¬ 
grown  his  former  notions  u|Kin  the  sul)- 
ject.  The  old  man  said  his  former  lec¬ 
tures  upon  it  did  not  do  him  justice.  Was 
it  not  a  pleas.ant  sight  —  the  aged  tree 
bearing  fruit  to  the  last  ?  How  it  must 
have  pleased  and  soothcfl  the  good  man 
amid  many  atlvancing  infirmities  to  per¬ 
suade  himself  (justly  or  unjustly)  that  in 
the  most  important  respect  he  was  going 
onward  still ! 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasant  sight  to  kindly 
on-lookers,  and  it  is  a  sustaining  and  cxni- 
soling  thing  to  the  old  man  himself,  when 
amid  physical  decadence  there  is  intellect¬ 
ual  growth.  But  this  is  not  a  common 
thing.  As  a  general  rule,  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that,  intellectually,  we  top  the 
Kuinmit  some  time  before  fourscore,  and 
begin  to  go  down-hill.  I  do  not  wish  to 
turn  my  essays  into  sermons;  or  to  push 
upon  my  readers  in  Friuser  things  more 
fitly  addressed  to  my  congregation  on 
Simdays :  still,  let  me  s;iy  that  in  the 
thought  that  (Irowing  Old  implies  at  last 
a  dec.ay  both  mental  and  bodily,  and  that 
unrelieved  Going  Down  is  a  very  sad  thing 
to  feel  or  to  see,  I  find  great  comfort  in 
remembering  that  as  regards  the  best  and 
noblest  of  all  characteristics,  the  old  man 
may  be  progressing  to  the  last.  In  all 
those  beautiful  qualities  which  most  attract 
the  love  and  reverence  of  those  around, 
ami  which  fit  for  purer  and  happier  com- 
j)any  than  can  be  found  in  this  world,  the 
aged  man  or  woman  m.ay  be  growing  still. 
In  the  last  days,  indeed,  it  may  be  ripen¬ 
ing  rather  than  growing ;  mellowing,  not 
expanding.  But  to  do  that  is  to  “  grow 
in  grace”  And  doubtless  the  yellow 
harvest-field  in  September  is  an  advance 
tipon  the  fresh  green  blades  of  June.  You 
may  like  better  to  look  upon  the  wheat 
that  is  progressing  towards  ripenes.s;  but 
the  W’heat  which  has  reached  ripeness  is 
not  a  falling  off.  The  stalks  will  not  b<‘nd 
now,  without  breaking :  you  rub  the 
heads,  and  the  yellow  chaff  that  wr.aps 
the  grain,  crumbles  off  in  <lust.  But  it  is 
beyond  a  question  that  there  you  see 
wheat  at  its  best. 

Still,  not  forgetting  this,  we  must  .all 
feel  it  sad  to  see  human  beings  as  they 


I  grow  old,  retrograding  in  material  com- 
j  forts  and  advantages.  It  is  a  moumfid 
j  thing  to  see  :  a  man  growing  jworer  as  he 
is  growing  older,  or  losing  position  in  any 
!  way.  If  it  were  in  my  power,  I  would 
I  make  all  barristers  above  sixty  judges. 
They  ought  to  be  put  in  a  situation  of  dig- 
1  nity  and  independence.  You  don’t  like 
to  go  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  there  be¬ 
hold  a  thin,  gray-headed  counsel,  some¬ 
what  shaken  in  nerve,  looking  rather  frail, 
battling  away  with  a  full-blooded,  confi- 
:  dent,  hopeful,  impudent  fellow,  five-and- 
i  twenty  yeai-s  his  junior.  The  youthful, 

:  big-whiskered,  roaring,  and  bullying  ad¬ 
vocate  is  sure  to  be  held  in  much  the 
‘  greater  estimation  by  attorneys’  clerks. 
The  old  gentleman’s  dav  is  over ;  but  with 
I  lessening  practice  and  disappointed  hopes 
he  must  drive  on  at  the  bar  still.  I  wish 
I  were  a  Chief  Justice,  that  by  special 
i  deference  and  kindliness  of  manner,  I 
j  might  daily  soothe  somewhat  the  feelings 
I  of  that  aging  man.  But  it  is  especially  in 
i  the  c.ase  of  the  clergy  that  one  sees  the 
painful  sight  of  men  growing  poorer  as 
they  are  growing  older.  I  tliink  of  the 
case  of  a  clergyman  who  at  his  first  stai’t 
i  was  rather  fortunate :  who  gets  a  nice 
parish  at  six-and  tiventy  :  I  mean  a  parish 
which  is  a  nice  one  for  a  man  of  six-and- 
j  twenty :  and  who  never  gets  any  other 

f  referment,  but  in  that  parish  grows  old. 
)on’t  we  .all  know  how  pretty  and  elegant 
I  every  thing  was  about  him  at  first :  how 
j  trim  and  weedless  were  his  garden  and 
I  shrubbery :  how  rosy  his  carpets,  how  airy 
j  his  window-curtains,  how  neat  though 
►  slight  all  his  furniture :  how'  graceful,  mer- 
;  ry,  and  nicely  dressed  the  young  girl  who 
‘  was  his  wife :  how  (besides  hosts  of  paro- 
j  ehial  improvements)  he  devised  number- 
;  less  little  changes  about  his  dwelling.: 
'  rustic  bowers,  moss  houses,  green  mounts, 
labyrinthine  walks,  fanta-stically-trimmed 
:  yews,  root-bridges  over  the  little  stream. 
But  as  his  family  increased,  his  income 
!  stood  still.  It  was  hard  enough  work  to 
!  make  the  ends  meet  even  at  first,  though 
I  young  hearts  are  hopeful :  but  with  six  or 
'  seven  children,  with  boys  who  must  be 
sent  to  college,  with  girls  who  must  be 
'  educated  as  ladies,  with  the  prices  of  ail 
things  ever  increasing,  with  multiplying 
bills  from  the  shoom.aker,  tailor,  dress- 
m.aker;  the  poor  parson  grows  yearly 
poorer.  The  rosy  f^e  of  the  young  wife 
;  has  now'  deep  lines  of  care :  the  weekly 
'  sermon  is  dull  and  spiritless :  the  parcel 
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of  books  comes  no  more :  the  car])ets 
grow  threadbare  but  are  not  replaced : 
the  furniture  becomes  creaky  and  rickety : 
the  garden-walks  are  weedy :  the  bark 
eels  off  the  rustic  verandah :  the  nioss- 
ouse  falls  much  over  to  one  side :  the 
friends,  fer  away,  grow  out  of  all  acquaint¬ 
ance.  The  {larson  himself,  once  so  precise 
in  dress,  is  shabby  and  untidy  now ;  and 
bis  wife's  neat  figure  is  gone :  the  servants 
are  of  inferior  class,  coarse  and  insolent : 
|>erhaps  the  burden  of  hopeless  debt  press 
es  always  with  its  dull  de.ad  weight  upon 
the  poor  clergyman’s  heart.  There  is 
little  spring  in  him  to  push  oif  the  invasion 
of  fatigue  and  infection,  and  he  is  much 
exposed  to  lioth  ;  .and  should  he  be  t.aken 
away,  who  sh.all  care  for  the  widow  and 
the  fittherless,  losing  at  once  their  head, 
their  home,  their  me.ans  of  living?  Even 
you,  non-clerical  reader,  know  precisely 
what  I  de.scribe  :  hundreds  have  seen  it : 
and  such  will  agree  with  me  when  I  s.ay 
that  there  is  no  sadder  sight  than  that  of 
a  clergyman,  with  a  wife  and  children, 
growing  poorer  as  he  is  growing  old. 
Oh  !  that  I  had  the  fortune  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  that  I  might  found,  once  for  all,  a 
fund  Uiat  should  raise  forever  above  pen¬ 
ury  and  degrad.ation  the  widows  and  the 
orphans  of  rectory,  vicarage,  parsonage, 
and  manse ! 

And  even  when  the  old  m.an  has  none 
depending  upon  him  for  bread,  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  from  his  lessening  store,  there  is 
something  inexpressibly  touching  and 
mournful  in  the  spectacle  of  an  old  man 
who  must  pinch  and  screw.  You  do  not 
miad  a  bit  about  a  hopeful  young  lad  hav-- 
ing  to  live  in  humble  lodgings  up  three 
pair  of  stairs ;  or  about  such  a  one  having 
a  limited  number  of  shirts,  stockings,  and 
boots,  and  needing  to  be  very  careful  and 
saving  as  to  his  clothes ;  or  about  his  hav- 
ing  very  homely  sliaving  things,  or  hair¬ 
brushes  that  are  a  good  deal  worn  out. 
The  young  fellow  can  stand  .nil  th.nt :  it  is 
all  quite  right :  let  him  l>car  the  yoke  in 
his  youth  :  he  may  look  forward  to  better 
days.  Nor  does  there  seem  in  the  nature 
of  things  any  very  and  Inconsistency  in 
the  idea  of  a  young  lad  carefully  consid 
ering  how  long  his  boots  or  great  coat 
will  last,  or  with  what  minimum  of  shirts 
he  can  man.nge  to  get  on.  But  I  can  not 
bear  the  thought  of  a  gray-headed  old 
man,  with  shaky  hand  and  W'C.nry  limb, 
ntting  down  in  his  lonely  lodging,  and 
meditating  on  such  things  as  thesQ :  count¬ 


ing  his  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  suspect¬ 
ing  that  one  is  stolen  ;  or  looking  ruefully 
at  a  boot  which  has  been  cut  where  the 
upper  leather  joins  the  sole.  Let  not  the 
aged  mail  be  worried  with  such  petty  de¬ 
tails!  Of  course,  my  reader,  I  know  as 
well  .as  you  do,  th.at  very  many  age«l  peo¬ 
ple  must  think  ofthe.se  little  things  to  the 
last.  All  1  say  is,  that  if  1  had  the  order¬ 
ing  of  things,  no  man  or  woman  above 
fifty  should  ever  know  the  want  of  money. 
Anti  whenever  I  find  a  four-leaved  sham¬ 
rock,  t/iut  is  the  very  first  arrangement  I 
shall  make.  Possibly  I  may  extend  the 
arrangement  further,  and  provide  th.at  no 
honest  mariied  man  or  wom.an  shall  ever 
grow  early  old  through  wearing  care. 
What  a  little  end  is  sometimes  the  grand 
object  of  a  human  being'sstrivings  through 
many  weeks  and  tnonths  !  I  sat  down  the 
other  d.ay  in  a  poor  ch.amber,  damp  with 
much  linen  drying  u|)on  crossing  lines. 
There  dwells  a  solitary  woman,  an  aged 
.and  infirm  woman,  who  supports  hei’self 
by  washing.  For  months  past  her  earn¬ 
ings  have  averaged  three  shillings  a  week. 
Out  of  th.at  sum  she  must  provide  food 
and  raiment ;  she  must  keep  in  her  poor 
fire ;  and  she  must  pay  a  rent  of  nearly 
three  pounds  a  vear.  “  It  is  hard  work, 
sir,”  she  s.aid  :  “  it  costs  me  many  a  thought 
getting  together  the  money  to  i>ay  my 
rent.”  And  I  couhl  see  well,  that  from 
the  year’s  bt'ginning  to  its  end,  the  thing 
alw.ays  uppermost  in  that  jroor  old  widow’s 
waking  thoughts,  was  the  raising  of  that 
great  incubus  of  a  sum  of  money.  A  sm.all 
end,  you  would  s,ay,  for  the  chief  thoughts 
of  an  immortal  being!  Don’t  you  feci, 
gay  young  reader,  for  that  fellow-creature, 
to  whom  a  week  h.as  been  a  success,  if  at 
its  clost‘  she  can  juit  by  a  few  h.ali|icnce 
towards  meeting  the  term-day  ?  Would 
you  not  like  to  enrich  her,  to  give  her  a 
light  heart,  by  sending  her  a  half-sove¬ 
reign  ?  If  you  would,  you  m.ay  send  it 
to  me. 

It  is  well,  I  have  said,  for  a  man  who  is 
growing  old,  if  he  is  able  to  persuade  him¬ 
self  that  though  phy8ic.ally  going  down¬ 
hill,  he  is  yet  in  some  respect  progressing. 
For  if  ho  c.an  persuade  liimstdf  that  he  is 
progressing  in  any  one  thing,  be  will  cer- 
tainly  believe  that  he  is  .advancing  on  the 
whole.  Still,  it  must  be  said,  th.at  the 
self-complacency  of  old  gentlemen  is 
sometimes  amusing  (where  not  irritating) 
to  their  juniors.  The  self-conceit  of  many 
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old  inon  is  something  quite  amazing.  I  bound  to  listen  with  apparent  respect. 
Tliey  talk  incessantly  .about  themselves  And  the  result  is,  that  the  old  gentleman 
and  their  doings ;  and,  to  hear  them  talk,  i  fancies  you  believe  all  he  tells  you. 
you  would  imagine  that  every  great  social  i 

or  political  change  of  late  years  had  been  |  Not  unfrequently,  when  a  man  has 
brought  about  mainly  by  their  instrument- 1  grown  old  to  that  degree  that  all  his  pow- 
ality.  I  have  heard  an  elderly  man  of  !  ers  of  mind  and  body  are  considerably  irn- 
fair  average  ability,  declare  in  sober  ear- 1  pjiired,  there  is  a  curious  and  touching 
nest,  that  had  he  gone  to  the  bar,  he  “  ha<l  i  mood  w’hich  comes  before  an  almost  sud- 
no  hesitation  in  saying”  that  he  would  den  breaking  down  into  decrepitude.  It 
have  been  Chancellor  or  Chief-Justice  of  I  is  a  mood  in  which  the  man  becomes  con- 
Kngland.  I  have  witnessed  an  elderly  |  vinced  that  he  is  not  so  very  old  ;  that  he 
man  whom  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  never  has  been  mistaken  in  fancying  that  the  au- 
saw  or  heard  of^  declare  that  Sir  Robert  I  tumn  of  life  was  so  far  advanced  with  him; 
had  Imrrowed  from  him  his  idea  of  abol- }  and  that  all  he  h.as  to  do  in  order  to  be  as 
ishing  the  Corn-laws.  I  have  heard  an  active  and  vigorous  as  ever  he  was,  is  to 
elderly  mercantile  man,  who  had  gone  the  make  some  great  change  of  scene  and  cir- 
pi  evious  day  to  look  at  a  small  profHjrty  cumstances  :  to  go  ba(^,  perhaps,  to  some 
which  was  for  sale,  remark  that  he  had  place  where  he  had  lived  many  years 
no  doubt  that  by  this  time  all  the  county  before,  and  there,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ex- 
was  aware  of  what  he  had  been  doing,  presses  it,  to  “  recover  youth  in  the  fields 
With  the  majority  of  elderly  men,  you  where  he  once  was  young.”  The  aged 
can  hardly  err  on  the  side  of  over-estimat-  clergyman  thinks  that  if  he  were  now  to 
ing  the  amount  of  their  vanity.  They  go  to  the  parish  he  was  offered  forty 
will  receive  with  s.atisfaction  a  degree  of  years  since,  it  would  bring  back  those 
flattery  which  would  at  once  lead  a  young  days  again  :  he  would  be  the  man  he  was 
man  to  suspect  that  you  were  making  a  then.  Of  course,  in  most  cases,  such  a 
fool  of  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  feeling  is  like  the  leaping  up  of  the  flame 
man  be*  foolish  at  all,  he  always  grows  before  it  goes  out ;  it  is  an  impulse  as  n.a- 
more  foolish  as  he  grows  older.  The  tural  and  as  unreasonable  as  that  w’hich 
most  outrageous  conceit  of  person.al  beau-  mades  the  dying  m.an  insist  within  an 
ty,  intellectiml  prowess,  weight  in  the  hour  of  his  death  on  being  lifted  from  his 
county,  superiority  in  the  regard  of  !  bed  and  placed  in  his  easy  chair,  and  then 
horses,  wine,  pictures,  grapes,  potatoes,  he  will  be  all  right.  But  sometimes 
|K)ultry,  pigs,  and  all  other  possessions,  there  really  is  in  human  feeling  and  life 
which  I  have  ever  seen,  has  l>ecn  in  the  something  analogous  to  the  Martinmas 
case  of  old  men.  And  I  have  known  com-  summer  in  the  year.  Sometimes  after  we 
mon-place  old  women,  to  whom  if  you  h.ad  had  made  up  our  mind  that  we  ha«l 
ascribed  qiieenly  beauty  and  trie  intellect  grown  old,  it  flashes  upon  us  that  we  arc 
of  Shakspeare,  they  would  have  thought  not  so  old  after  all :  thereisarealrejnve- 
you  were  doing  them  simple  justice.  The  nescence.  Happy  days  promote  the  feel- 
truth  ap|H>ars  to  bo,  not  that  the  vanity  ing.  You  know  that  as  autumn  draws  on, 
of  elderly  folk  is  naturally  bigger  than  there  come  d.ays  on  which  it  is  summer  or 
that  of  their  junioi-s,  but  that  it  is  not  winter  just  as  the  w’cather  chances  to  be 
mown  down  in  th.at  imsftaring  fashion  to  fair  or  foul.  And  so  there  is  a  stage  of 
which  the  vanity  of  their  juniors  is  sub-  life  in  which  it  de|»ends  mainly  on  a  man’s 
jected.  If  .an  old  m.an  tells  you  tluit  the  surroundings  whether  he  shall  be  old  or 
abolition  of  the  Slave-ti-ade  originated  in  young.  If  unsuccessful,  over-burdened, 
his  back-parlor,  you  may  think  him  a  vain,  over-driven,  lightly  esteemed,  with  much 
silly  old  fellow,  but  you  do  not  toll  him  so.  depending  ui)on  him,  and  little  aid  or 
'Whore.as  if  a  young  person  makes  an  ex-  sympathy,  a  m.an  ma^  feel  old  at  thirty- 
hibition  of  person.al  vanity,  he  is  severely  ;  five.  But  if  there  still  be  a  hou.se  where 
ridiculed,  lie  is  taught  sharply  that,  j  he  is  one  of  the  boys :  if  he  be  living 
however  great  may  be  his  estimate  of  him-  !  among  his  kindred  and  those  who  have 
self  it  will  not  do  to  show  it.  “  Shut  up,  grown  up  along  with  him  :  if  he  be  still 
old  fellow',  and  don’t  m.ake  a  fool  of  your-  unmarried  :  if  he  have  not  lived  in  many 
self,”  you  say  to  a  friend  of  your  own  age,  different  places,  or  in  any  place  very  far 
should  he  begin  to  vapor.  But  when  the  away :  if  he  h.ave  not  known  many  differ- 
aged  pilgrim  begins  to  boast,  you  feel  ent  modes  of  life,  or  w'orked  in  many  dif- 
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forent  kinds  of  work :  then  at  thirty-five 
he  may  feel  very  young.  There  are  men 
who  at  that  age  have  never  known  what  it 
is  to  stand  upon  their  own  legs  in  life,  and 
to  act  upon  their  own  responsibility. 
They  have  always  had  some  one  to  tell 
them  what  to  do.  I  can  imagine  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  ten  years  which 
Pisistratus  Caxton  spent  in  Australia,  far 
away  from  bis  parents  and  his  home,  and 
day  by  day  obliged  to  decide  and  to  man¬ 
age  for  himself,  he  had  begun  to  feel  tole¬ 
rably  old.  But  when  he  came  back  again, 
and  found  his  father  and  mother  hardly 
changed  in  aspect ;  and  found  the  chairs, 
and  sofas,  and  beds,  and  possibly  even  the 
carpets,  looking  much  ns  he  had  left 
them ;  those  ten  years,  a  vast  expanse 
while  they  were  passing  over,  would  close 
up  into  something  very  small  in  the  per¬ 
spective  ;  and  he  would  feel  with  a  sudden 
exultation  that  he  was  quite  a  young  fel¬ 
low  yet. 

It  is  w'onderful  what  a  vast  amount  of 
work  a  man  may  go  through  without  its 
telling  much  upon  him :  and  how  many 
years  he  may  live  without  feeling  percep¬ 
tibly  older  at  their  close.  The  years 
were  long  in  passing ;  they  look  like  no 
thing  when  past.  If  you  were  to  go  aw’ay, 
iny  friend,  from  London  or  Edinburgh, 
and  live  for  five  or  six  years  in'  the  center 
of  the  Libyan  desert ;  or  in  an  island  of 
the  South  Seas ;  or  at  an  up-country  sta¬ 
tion  in  India ;  there  w'ould  be  many  even¬ 
ings  in  those  years  on  w'hich  you  would 
feel  as  though  you  were  separated  by 
ages  from  the  scenes  and  friends  you  knew. 
It  W'onld  seem  like  a  century  since  you 
came  away ;  it  would  seem  like  an  impos¬ 
sibility  that  you  should  ever  be  back  again 
in  the  old  place,  looking  and  feeling  much 
in  the  old  way.  But  at  length,  traveling 
on  week  after  week,  you  come  home  again. 
You  find  your  old  comp.anions  looking 
just  as  before,  and  the  places  you  knew 
are  little  changed.  Miss  Smith,  whom 
you  remember  a  blooming  young  woman 
before  you  went  out,  is  a  blooming  young 
w'oman  still,  and  probably  singing  the 
same  songs  which  you  remember  her  sing- 
hig  then.  Why,  it  rushes  upon  you,  you 
have  been  a  very  short  time  away ;  you 
are  not  a  day  older ;  it  is  a  mere  nothing 
to  go  out  sperm-whaling  for  four  or  five 
years,  or  to  retire  for  that  period  to  a 
parish  in  the  Ultima  Thule.  Life,  after 
all,  is  so  long,  that  you  may  cut  a  good 
large  slice  out  of  the  earlier  years  of  it 


i 
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without  making  it  perceptibly  less.  When 
Macaulay  returned  from  India  after  his 
yeare  there,  I  have  no  doubt  he  felt  this. 
And  the  general  principle  is  true,  that 
almost  any  outward  condition  or  any 
state  of  feeling,  after  it  has  parsed  away, 
appears  to  us  to  have  hxsted  a  very  much 
shorter  time  than  it  did  wdien  it  w’as  p.ass- 
ing ;  and  it  leaves  us  with  the  conviction 
that  we  are  not  nearly  so  old  as  we  had 
fancied  while  it  was  j)assing.  And  the 
rejuvenescence  is  sometimes  not  merely 
in  feeling,  but  in  fact  and  in  appearance. 
Have  you  not  known  a  lady  of  pcihap.s 
three-and-thirty  years  marrit'd  to  an  ugly 
old  fogy  of  eiglity-five,  who  during  the 
old  fogy’s  life,  wore  high  dresses  and  ca])s, 
that  she  might  appear  something  like  a 
suitable  match  for  the  old  fogy  ;  but,  who, 
instJintly  the  aged  buffalo  <leparted  this 
life,  cast  aside  lier  venerable  tn»pping.s, 
and  burst  upon  the  world  almost  as  a 
blooming  girl,  doubtless  to  her  own  a.s- 
tonishment  no  less  than  to  th.at  of  her 
friends  ?  And  you  remember  that  pleas¬ 
ing  touch  of  nature  in  the  new  series  of 
Friends  in  Council,  when  Milverton, 
.after  having  talked  of  himsc'lf  as  a  faded 
widower,  and  apjK'ared  before  us  as  one 
devoted  to  grave  jdiilosopliic  research, 
falls  in  love  with  a  girl  of  two-and-twenty, 
and  discovei's  that  after  all  he  is  not  so 
old.  And  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  pleas¬ 
ant  discovery  to  .any  man,  after  he  had 
fancied  ft)r  vears  that  the  romantic  inter¬ 
est  had  for  liim  fled  from  life,  to  find  that 
music  could  still  thrill  through  him  as  of 
yore,  and  th^t  the  capacity  of  sjmoniness 
was  not  at  all  obliterated.  As  Festus 
says : 

“  Rouse  thco,  heart ! 

Bow  of  my  life,  tliou  yet  art  full  of  spring ! 

My  quiver  still  hath  many  purposes.'’ 

When  Sir  Philip  Sidney  tells  us  that  in 
walking  through  the  fields  of  his  Arc.adia, 
you  would,  aiming  other  pleasant  sights 
and  sounds,  here  and  there  ch.ance  upon  a 
shepherd  -  boy,  “  piping  as  if  he  would 
never  grow  old,”  you  find  the  chivalrous 
knight  giving  his  countenance  to  the  vul¬ 
gar  im])ression  that  a  youth  is  a  fim-r 
thing  than  age.  And  yon  may  find 
among  the  TiciceAold  Tales  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  a  most  exquisite  one  c.alled 
The  Fountain  of  Youth,  in  which  we  am 
told  of  three  old  gentlemen  .and  an  old 
lady,  vvho  were  so  cnchante<l  by  tasting  a 
draught  which  brought  back  the  exhilara- 
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tion  of  youtli  for  half-an-liour  (though  it 
led  them  likewise  to  make  very  great 
fools  of  themselves,)  that  they  deter¬ 
mined  they  would  wander  over  the  world 
till  they  should  find  that  wondrous  foun¬ 
tain,  and  then  quaff  its  waters  morning, 
noon,  and  night.  And  Thomas  Moore,  in 
one  of  his  sweetest  songs,  warms  for  a 
minute  from  cold  glitter  into  earne.stne.ss, 
as  he  declares  his  belief  that  no  gains 
which  advancing  years  can  bring  with 
them  are  any  compensation  for  the  light¬ 
heartedness  and  the  jmssionate  excite¬ 
ment  which  they  take  aw.ay.  He  says : 

“  Ne’er  tell  me  of  glories  serenely  adorning 

The  clo.se  of  our  day,  the  calm  eve  of  our 
night ; 

Give  me  b.ick,  give  me  back  the  wild  freshness 
of  morning — 

Its  smiles  and  its  tears  arc  worth  evening’s 
licst  light” 

And  indeed  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  in 
a  life  who.se  poetry  is  drawn  from  the  do¬ 
main  of  piission  and  im.agination,  the 
poetry  does  pass  away  as  imagination 
flags  and  the  cajtacity  of  emotion  dries 
up  with  advancing  time.  Hut  the  true 
nliilosopher  among  the  three  writers  who 
liave  been  mentioned,  is  Mr.  Hawthorne. 
Ht  shows  us  how  the  exhilaration,  the 
•wild  frenluiess  of  the  season  when  life  is 
.at  blood-heat,  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
intoxication ;  and  he  leaves  us  with  the 
sober  conviction  that  the  truly  wise  man 
m.ay  well  be  thankful  when  he  has  got 
safely  through  that  feverish  season  of 
tem{»tation  and  of  folly.  Let  us  be  glad 
if  our  bark  has  come  (even  a  little  oat- 
tered)  through  the  Maelstrom,  by  the 
Scylla  and  Cliarybdis,  and  is  now  sailing 
quietly  upon  a  calm  and  tranquil  se.a. 
Wait  till  you  are  a  little  older,  youthful 
reader,  and  you  will  understand  that  truth 
and  soberness  (how  fitly  linked  together) 
are  noble  things.  If  you  are  a  good 
man — let  me  say  at  once,  a  Christian  man 
— your  latter  days  are  better  a  thousand 
times  than  those  early  ones  after  which 
superficial  and  worldly  folk  whimper.  The 
c-apacity  of  excitement  is  much  lessened  ; 
the  freshness  of  feeling  and  heart  are 
much  gone ;  though  not,  of  neoes.sity,  so 
very  much.  You  begin,  like  the  old 
graudmother  in  that  exquisite  poem  of 
Mr.  Tennyson,  “  to  bo  a  little  weary 
the  morning  air  is  h.ardly  so  exhilarating, 
nor  the  frosty  winter  afternoon ;  the 
snowdrops  and  primroses  come  back,  ami 


you  are  di.sappointed  th.at  so  little  of  the 
vernal  joy  comes  with  them  ;  you  go  and 
stand  by  the  grave  of  your  young  sister 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  wlien  she 
died,  and  you  wonder  that  you  have 
come  to  feel  so  little  where  once  you  felt 
so  much.  You  preach  the  sermons  you 
I  once  preached  with  emotion  so  deep  that 
it  was  contagious;  but  now  the  corre- 
!  8|)onding  feeling  does  not  come ;  you 
■  give  them  coldly;  you  are  mortified  at 
the  contrast  between  the  warmth  there  is 
in  the  old  words,  and  the  chilliness  with 
'  which  you  speak  them.  You  hear  of  the 
I  death  of  a  dear  friend,  and  you  are  vexed 
j  that  you  can  take  it  so  coolly.  Hut  oh  ! 

I  my  brother,  .aging  like  myselti  do  you  not 
;  know,  in  sober  earnest,  that  for  such 
I  losses  as  these,  other  things  have  brought 
I  abundant  recompense?  What  a  mean- 
!  ing  there  is  now  to  you  in  the  w’ords  of 
;  St.  Austin — “  Thou  madst  us  for  Thyself, 

I  and  our  hearts  are  restless  till  they  find 
I  rest  in  Thee !”  You  are  beginning  to 
underst.and  that  St.  Paul  was  right,  when 
j  (even  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  inexpe- 
i  rienced  youth  is  proverbially  the  moat 
'  hopeful)  he  declared  that  in  the  truest 
i  sense  “  experience  waketh  hope.”  What 
j  a  calm  there  is  here !  I’assion  is  no 
j  longer  the  disturbing  force  it  once  was. 

I  Your  eyes  are  no  longer  blinded  to  the 
j  truth  of  things  by  the  glittering  mists  of 
i  fancy.  You  do  your  duty  quietly  and 
I  hopefully.  You  can  bear  patiently  with 
!  the  follies  and  the  expectations  of  youth. 

!  I  say  it  with  the  firmest  a.ssurance  of  the 
{ truth  of  what  I  say,  that  as  he  grows  old, 

I  the  wise  man  has  great  reason  to  thank 
j  (xod  that  he  is  no  longer  young.  Truth 
:  and  soberness  are  well  worth  .all  they  cost, 
j  You  won’t  m.ake  a  terrific  fool  of  yourself 
I  any  more,  (’ampbell  was  not  a  philoso- 
j)her,  and  possibly  he  w.as  only  lialf  in 
I  earnest  when  he  wrote  the  following 
;  verse ;  but  many  men,  no  longer  young, 

I  will  know  how  true  it  Ls : 

“  Hail,  welcome  tide  of  life,  where  no  tumul¬ 
tuous  billows  roll. 

How  wondrous  to  myself  appears  this  hal¬ 
cyon  calm  of  soull 

The  wearied  bird  blown  o’er  the  deep  would 
sooner  quit  its  shore. 

Than  I  would  cross  the  gulf  again  that  Time 
!  has  brought  me  o’er!" 

j 

The  de.ad  are  the  only  people  that 
never  grow  old.  There  was  something 
typical  in  the  arrestment  of  time  in  the 
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case  of  the  youthful  miner,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken.  Your  little  brother 
or  sister  that  died  long  ago  remains  in 
death  and  in  remembrance  the  same 
young  thing  forever.  It  is  fourteen 
vears  this  evening  since  the  writer’s  sister 
left  this  world.  She  was  fifteen  years  old 
then — she  is  fifteen  yeai*s  old  yet.  I  have 
grown  older  since  then  by  fourteen  years, 
but  she  has  never  changed  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  and  if  God  s^)ares  me  to  four¬ 
score,  I  never  shall  think  of  her  as  other 
than  the  youthful  creature  she  faded.  The 
other  day  I  listened  as  a  poor  woman  told 
of  the  death  of  her  first  born  child.  He 
was  two  years  old.  Site  had  a  small 
washing-green,  across  which  was  stretched 
a  rope  that  came  in  the  middle  close  to 
the  ground.  The  boy  was  leaning  on  the 
rope,  swinging  backwards  and  forwards, 
aud  shouting  with  delight.  The  mother 
went  into  her  cottage  and  lost  sight  of 
him  for  a  minute;  and  when  she  returned 
the  little  man  was  lying  across  the  rope, 
dead.  It  had  got  under  his  cliin  ;  he  had 
not  sense  to  push  it  away;  and  he  wa.s 
suffocated.  The  mother  told  me,  and  I 
l>elieve  truly,  that  she  h:ul  never  been  the 
same  person  since  ;  but  the  thing  which 
mainly  struck  me  was,  that  though  it  is 
eighteen  years  since  then,  she  thought  of 
her  child  as  an  infant  of  two  years  yet ; 
it  is  a  little  child  she  looks  fur  to  meet 
her  at  the  Gate  of  the  Golden  City.  Had 
her  child  lived  he  would  have  been  twenty 
years  old  now :  he  died,  and  he  is  only 
two :  he  is  two  yet :  he  will  never  be 
more  than  two.  The  little  rosy  face  of 
that  morning,  and  the  little  half  articulate 
voice,  would  have  been  faintly  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  mother  had  they  gradually 


died  into  boyhood  and  manhood  ;  but 
that  day  stereotyped  them :  they  remain 
unchanged. 

Have  you  seen,  my  reader,  the  face 
that  had  grown  old  in  life  grow  young 
after  death  ?  The  expression  of  many 
years  since,  lost  for  long,  come  out  start- 
ingly  in  the  features,  fixed  and  cold  ? 
Every  one  has  seen  it :  and  it  is  some¬ 
times  strange  how  lapiilly  the  change 
takes  place.  The  marks  of  pain  fade  out, 
and  with  them  the  marks  of  age.  I  once 
saw  an  aged  lady  die.  She  had  borne 
sharp  pain  for  many  days  with  the  endur- 
.ance  of  a  maityr ;  she  hail  to  l>ear  sharjt 
pain  to  the  very  last.  The  features  were 
tense  and  rigid  with  suffering ;  they  re¬ 
mained  so  while  life  remained.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  the  change  that  took 
jil.'ice  in  the  very  instant  of  dissolution. 
The  features,  sharp  for  many  days  with 
pain,  in  that  instant  recoveriKl  the  old 
aspect  of  quietude  which  they  had  borne 
in  health  :  the  tense,  tight  look  was  gone. 
You  saw  the  signs  of  jtain  go  out.  You 
felt  that  all  suffering  was  over.  It  was 
no  more  of  course  than  the  working  of 
physical  law  :  but  in  that  case  it  .seemed 
tis  if  there  were  a  further  meaning  con¬ 
veyed.  And  so  it  setuns  to  me  when  the 
young  look  comes  back  on  the  deiwrted 
Christian's  face,  tlone,  it  seems  to  say, 
where  the  progress  of  time  shall  no  long- 
or  bring  ago  or  decay.  Gone  where 
there  are  beings  whose  life  m.ay  be  reck¬ 
oned  by  centuries,  but  in  whom  life  is 
fresh  and  young,  and  always  will  be  so. 
Close  the  aged  eyes !  Fold  the  aged 
hands  in  rest.  Their  owner  is  no  longer 


Royal  Gbographical  S  >ciktt.  —  On  Monday  ] 
evening  a  roeetinir  of  the  Oenirraphioal  Society  was 
held  in  DurlinKion  Houae — the  president.  Earl  de  i 
Grey,  in  the  chair.  The  first  pspfir  rend  was  a 
ooinnmni:;atioa,  by  Mr.  Uopkine,  on  the  p-aoticabil-  ' 
ity  of  leaching  the  north  pole,  which  was  saccet  ded 
by  a  aeoond  paper  on  tbe  propoaed  North  A'lantic  ' 
telegraph,  read  by  Colonel  Schaffaer ;  both  aul^ecta  | 
related  to  the  Arctic  regiona,  and  tbe  diacusaiou  on 
them  waa  uken  together.  Mr.  Hopkina'  paper  was  , 
altogether  speculative,  and  his  opinion  that  it  is 
practicable  to  reach  the  nortli  pole  was  founded  on 
tbe  voyage  of  Captain  Parry,  who  reached  within 
eight  degrees  of  the  pole. 

SiiarwD  inqniries  arc  making,  whether  the  cop 
of  sorrow  has  a  aaucer. 


Tub  new  woik  by  the  authoress  of  the  Wide, 
Widt  World  entitled,  .Say  and  Soal,  just  issued  by 
Mr.  Bentley,  Lx  don,  has,  we  unders'and,  nwhed. 
in  acarcely  a  single  week,  a  sale  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  copies.  la  the  United  Kingdom  ak>i>e, 
half  a  million  of  copies  were  ajld  of  The  Wide,  Wide 
World. 

It  is  not  a  Csce.  a  form,  nor  a  soft  voice  or  pleasant 
smile  that  kindles  love  in  the  heart  of  a  man.  These 
are  powerful  accessories,  but  love  itself  is  ideal, 
looks  not  with  the  eye,  but  with  the  mind  ;  hence 
tlie  ancients  bandaged  the  eyes  of  Cnpid. 

“  Yod  seem  to  walk  more  erect  than  nanal,  my 
friend.”  “Yes,  I  have  been  straitened  by  circum- 
stancea.” 
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From  the  ffeitmlatter 'Kerlew 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  DISCOVERY.* 


Dr.  Whkwjcix’h  present  voluiue  com- 1 
prises  an  historical  and  critical  survey  of  | 
tiie  chief  ancient,  medieval,  nml  modem  ' 
systems  of  philosopliy,  together  with  an 
ex|>osition  of  his  own  system.  Some  of 
tlie  chaptei’s  of  which  it  is  made  up  have 
ap|>eared  already  in  former  works,  others 
are  now  published  for  the  first  time.  Tlie 
most  im|K)rtant  of  these  are  (’hapters 
XXIX.  and  XXX.,  that  uYe/^ensary  Truth  , 
M  progre*«irey  and  on  The  Theological 
benring  of  the  Philotoplty  of  Discovery. 
Philosophy  c.an  not  c.xclude  on  the  one 
hand  an  a  priori  element  in  human  know- 
ledjic,  nor  on  the  other  the  necessity  for  I 
an  a  posteriori  observation,  and  this,  not¬ 
withstanding'  tho  doctrine  of  innate  hleas 
in  its  extreme  shape  can  never  be  revived.  | 
Whether  we  supjMise  mental  species,  or 
laws  of  thought,  or  the  mental  movement 
be  de8cribc<l  in  the  abstract  in  any  other 
way,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mind 
contributes  the  form  of  knowledge  while 
observation  supplies  tho  material.  And 
there  is  not  only  this  forming  or  shaping 
]>owcr  in  the  mind,  but  there  is  also  a 
j>ower  of  anticipation.  Hut  this  anticipa¬ 
tory  power  is  limited —  able  to  look  for- 
wartl  into  the  dark  for  a  short  way  only. 
Happy  gues.ses  in  one  age  become  axioms 
in  another ;  and  truths  unperceived  by 
some  are  “  necessary  ”  to  others.  Expe¬ 
rience  plays  an  imp)rtant  part  in  this  ad¬ 
vancement,  not  only  in  proving  the  happy 
guesses  or  anticipations  but  in  suggest¬ 
ing  them ;  in  setting  men  searching  for 
grounds  und  causing  them  to  put  ques¬ 
tions  clearly,  when  they  become  nearly 
ripe  for  solution.  That  axioms  are  not 
all  of  them  evident  without  patient 
thought,  or  without  a  sufficient  experi- 


•  On  the.  PhUotoph}/  of  Discover}!,  Chapter*  Ilie- 
torical  and  Critical.  IJy  William  WiirwitLL,  D.D., 
MaxU-r  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Corre- 
•potiding  Mcmlter  of  the  Institute  of  France.  In¬ 
cluding  the  completion  of  the  Third  Edition  of  the 
Inductive  Scieuocfl.  Ixindoii:  John  W.  Parker  and 
Son.  1860. 


ence,  docs  not  take  them  out  of  the  class 
of  “  necessary  truths.”  Thus  : 

“  The  axioms  on  which  the  science  of  me¬ 
chanics  rests,  that  the  cause  is  rocasuretl  by  tho 
cflects,  that  reaction  is  equal  and  op{N)site  to 
action,  and  the  like,  arc  not  these  evident  to  a 
mind  cultivated  by  steady  thought  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  ?  and  do  they  nut  require  such  culture  of 
the  mind  iu  order  b)  see  them  ?  Are  they  not 
obscure  or  uncertain  to  those  who  are  not  so 
cultured  ? — that  is,  to  common  thinkers ;  to  Uie 
general  bulk  of  nL-inkind  f  Tbu.s,  then,  it  re¬ 
quires  the  discipline  of  the  science  of  mechanics 
to  enable  the  mind  to  see  the  axioms  of  that 
science.” — P.  348. 

The  axioms  so  dcrivctl  are  of  course 
relative  to  the  scientific  cmidition  in  which 
they  are  jx)s.sible — they  do  not  become  an 
inheritance  necessarily  for  future  genera¬ 
tions,  nor  are  they  transmissible,  unless 
to  those  who  stand  on  the  requisite  scien¬ 
tific  v.antage-ground.  These  views,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Dr.  Whewell  appear  to  us  of  the 
highest  value  in  opening  directions  for  the 
enlargement  of  our  knowledge,  and  a.s 
tending  to  a  rea.sonable  conciliation  of  the 
a  priori  and  e.xperiential  philoso|*hies. 

But  farther,  in  the  progress  of  science 
facts  are  idealized  —  a  jxtsteriori  truths 
become  a  priori  truths,  and  there  is  found 
a  correspondence  between  the  observed 
world  or  fact  without  and  the  world  of 
thought  w'ithin.  How  is  this?  Dr.  Whe- 
w’ell’s  answer,  .as  he  is  here  about  to  con¬ 
nect  jihilosophy  with  theology,  is  of  a 
more  dubious  and  theorctic.al  kind.  It  is  : 

“  That  the  truths  which  exist  or  can  be 
generated  in  man’s  mind  agree  with  the  laws  of 
the  universe,  because  he  who  lias  iiuido  and 
sustains  nuui  and  the  universe  h.vs  caused  them 
to  agree :  that  our  Ideas  corresiiond  to  the  Facts 
of  the  world,  and  the  Facts  to  our  Ideas,  because 
our  Ideas  are  given  ils  by  the  8.imc  power  which 
made  the  world,  and  given  so  that  these  can 
and  must  agree  with  the  world  so  made.” — 
P.  858. 

Yet  the  extent  of  the  correspondence 
is  and  must  remain  unascertained.  It 
is  a  correspondence,  or  quasi-correspond- 
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ence,  good  for  all  practical  purposes  of 
human  life  and  thought  too,  but  the  rela¬ 
tive  truth  is  not  established  as  objective 
truth:  and  it  is  at  least  conceivable  the 
Divine  Author  may  have  so  constituted  i 
the  universe,  that  the  very  same  objects  ] 
shall  arouse  and  combine  with  different 
ideas  in  different  orders  of  sentient  and 
intelligent  beings :  there  may  not  be  the 
same  idea  quickened  in  the  mo.st  philo¬ 
sophical  man  upon  his  observation  of  the 
world  external  to  him,  as  is  quickened  in 
an  angel,  if  there  be  angels.  Dr.  Whe- 
well  imagines  a  mystic  circle  of  this  sort ; 
the  Divine  ideas  are  “  forms  eternal  of 
created  things,”  from  these,  and  corre- 
sjmnding  to  their  impress,  are  derived  the 
substantial  existences  of  the  Universe ; 
and  in  the  human  mind  reside  idea.s,  copies 
of  the  divine,  percipient  of  law,  beauty, 
kinds,  as  stamped  upon  the  world  by  its 
Creator.  Now  the  impression  from  a  seal 
will  tit  into  its  duplicate,  but  not  ade- 
nately  or  entirely,  if  the  intaglio  in  the 
nplicate  Ls  im{»erfect.  And  therefore 
Dr.  Whewell  thinks  that  the  existence  of 
ideas  in  the  human  mind  is  evidence  of 


like  ideas,  although  more  luminous  and 
perfect  in  the  Divine  mind.  Thus : 

“  I  suppose  the  Divine  Idea  of  Space  and  the 
human  Idea  of  Space  to  coincide  only  $o  fivr  as 
the  human  Idea  goes ;  and  that  the  Divine  Idea 
may  easily  have  so  much  more  luminousness 
and  comprehensiveness  as  Divine  Ideas  may 
be  supposed  to  have  compared  with  human. 
Further,  that  this  Idea  of  Space,  the  first  of  the 
Ideas  on  which  human  science  is  founded,  is  the 
most  luminous  and  comprcdiensiveof  such  ideas ; 
and  there  arc  innumerable  other  Idems,  the 
foundations  of  sciences  more  or  less  complete, 
which  are  extremely  obscure  and  limited  in  the 
human  mind,  but  which  mu.st  be  conceived  to 
be  perfectly  clear  and  unlimite<lly  comprehen¬ 
sive  in  the  Divine  Mind.” — Pp.  360,  361. 

The  result  is,  that  the  huin.-m  mind  h.uv- 
ing  ill  it  an  element  of  resemblance  to  the 
Divine  mind,  sees  the  universe  to  a  certain 
extent  as  the  Divine  mind  does,  and  from 
age  to  age,  as  discovery  makes  progress, 
will  see  things  more  and  more  as  the 
Divine  mind  sees  them.  Of  this  result  it 
must  be  said  that  it  is  too  theoretical ;  we 
naturally  would  throw  out  any  anchor 
likely  to  hold  within  the  vail,  but  this  is  a 
I  sanguine  and  purely  imaginary  venture. 


rram  th*  London  Eclectic  Revtev. 

ANSCHAR,  THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  NORTH. 


Exactly  eight  centuries  have  passed, 
according  to  the  current  computation,  I 
since  the  iron  law  of  the  first  Emperor  of  j 
Rome  brought  the  Virgin  Mother  to  Beth-  j 
lehein,  to  give  birth  in  a  cattle-stall  to  her  , 
royal  son.  Meanwhile,  the  .Jewish  peas.ant  I 
has  made  the  proud  pagan  empire  bow  i 
down  to  the  tree  of  intiimy  to  which  it  | 
nailed  him,  and  bc^cause  its  homage  was  ' 
insincere,  has  dashcMl  it  in  pieces  like  a 
|)otter’8  vessel.  Still  further  to  pour  con- , 
tempt  upon  the  potsherds  of  the  earth,  a  i 
lamp  of  coarser  clay  is  just  being  fashioned  | 
on  the  wheel  of  history,  to  carry  the  light 
to  islands,  shores,  and  continents  yet  un¬ 
known  ;  and  then  so  soon  as  it  also  shall 
have  become  too  foully  choked  w'ith  soot 
and  filthy  lees  for  further  honor,  will  be 
shattered  in  its  tuni.  On  the  high  festival 


of  that  lowly  nativity  a  new  Christian 
world  is  born.  A  second  Augustus  is 
kneeling  before  the  symbol  of  weakness 
in  the  City  of  Strength.  On  hU  heail  is  a 
diadem  destined  to  be  worn  by  himself 
and  his  successors  for  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  years ;  and  the  ornament  which  over¬ 
tops  all  its  glittering  gold  and  all  its  blnx- 
ing  gems  is  the  cross.  No  augur  of  old 
Rome  had  divined  her  downfall  by  the 
hands  of  a  crucified  .Tew,  and  the  transfer 
of  her  purple  to  one  of  his  b.arbarian  wor¬ 
shipers  ;  least  of  all  that  a  Pontifex  Max¬ 
imus  should  solemnize  the  act.  Yet  here 
in  the  seat  of  the  Ciesars,  on  the  old 
Brumalia,  now  changed  into  the  joyous 
commemoration  of  the  furciftr^n  birth, 
the  most  sacred  roof  in  the  Eternal  City, 
that  dedicated  not  to  the  Capitoline  Jove, 
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but  to  the  Galiic.nn  fisherman  who  has 
succeeded  to  the  honors  of  the  god,  wit- 
nes-ses  such  a  transfer.  Karl*  the  Great, 
the  mightiest  ruler  whom  mankind  has 
seen  for  centuries,  or  will  see  for  centuries 
to  come,  is  being  crowned  by  the  most 
venerated  of  priests  Emf»eror  of  the  W est, 
and  devoutly  jdedges  himself  as  such 
never  to  forget  that  he  is  the  servant  of 
the  Nazarene. 

We  need  not  stop  to  point  out  how  this 
consecration  hv  Leo  III.,  in  old  St.  Peter’s, 
of  the  great  fr'rankish  realm,  stretching 
from  the  Kbro  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the 
llaltic  to  the  Appenines,  was  far  from  be¬ 
ing  an  unmi.xed  triumph  for  Christianity. 
Yet  with  every  drawback — and  they  are  ] 
many — it  was  surely  a  sublime  moment  in 
its  victorious  march  towards  the  final  con¬ 


dral,  lately  opened  there  with  so  much 
|>omp,  is  a  very  ancient  crypt ;  and  if^  as 
is  not  unlikely,  you  have  paced  its  solemn 
and  somber  aisles,  you  may  possibly  have 
been  treading  in  the  very  footsteps  of 
Anschar.  Two  thirds  of  the  railwsiy 
thence  to  Paris  passes  through  Picardy, 
of  which  Amiens  was  formerly  the  caj)- 
ital. 

Horn  thus  beneath  the  scepter  of  the 
first  Frank  Ca*sar,  Anschar  belongs  to  that 
period  of  rendiaaance  styled  after  its 
fminder,  the  Karollngian  age,  w’hen  Eu¬ 
rope  once  more  began  to  settle  down  into 
something  like  order  after  the  Northern 
deluge.  In  the  history  of  the  Church  that 
age  stands  just  midway  between  the  time 
of  Apostolic  purity  and  the  epoch  when 
ecclesiastical  corruption  had  .attained  such 


summation,  although  the  outward  pomp 
and  splendor  of  the  scene  served  but  to 
bedim  its  real  significance.  Neither  the 
jKuitiff  with  his  nmpnUa,  nor  the  Frank 
soldier  on  whose  head,  during  a  moment¬ 
ary  pause  in  his  Thirty  Years’  War  against 
the  p.agan  Saxons,  the  sacred  oil  is  poured, 
is  the  most  fitting  exponent  afforded  by 
even  that  rude  age  of  the  holy  Christmas 
mystery.  A  manifestation  of  the  truth, 
that  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of 
this  world  to  confound  the  things  that 
are  mighty,  happened  about  the  siime 
time  in  a  remote  province  of  Karl’s  em¬ 
pire,  which,  if  less  conspicuous  than  that 
dazzling  displav  before  the  high  altar  of 
the  principal  church  in  Christendom,  was 
fir  truer  to  the  original.  For  it  was  within 
this  ecclesiiustical  year,  anil  perhaps  whilst 
the  Roman  deacon  was  reading  in  that 
imperial  solemnity  the  Go.spel  for  the  Ad¬ 
vent  sea.son,  that  a  poor  but  pious  Picard 
mother  gave  birth  to  the  Apostle  of  the 
North.  The  great  evangelist  of  Sc.andi- 
navia,  Anschar,  was  thus  a  native  of  the 
same  district  of  France  which,  seven  cen¬ 
turies  afterwards,  when  the  long  and  harsh 
apjirenticeship  of  the  Media;v.al  Church 
was  just  drawing  to  a  close,  produced  a 
still  gro.ater  man,  the  Romanic  Reformer, 
C.alvin.  After  crossing  the  Channel  from 


Titanic  proportions  that  Reformation  or 
deatlibecameinevitable.  This  Ls  its  chron¬ 
ological  signature,  and  the  more  closely 
we  study  it,  the  more  proof#  shall  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  its  inward  chaiacter  corre¬ 
sponds  to  this  intermediate  po.sition  which 
it  occupies  on  the  chart  of  time.  It  Ls 
more  than  most,  before  or  since,  a  yeasty 
age,  teeming  with  fresh  creative  energies 
for  good  and  also  for  evil.  Rut  the  an¬ 
tagonist  forces  which  are  afterwards  to 
come  into  glaring  contra.st  and  open  con¬ 
flict  with  each  other,  as  yet  either  repose 
peaceably  side  by  side,  or  if  they  do  occa¬ 
sionally  fence,  it  seems  but  in  sjiort,  and 
with  buttons  on  their  foils.  The  popes  are 
loyal  subjects,  and  the  emperors  are  bent 
on  increasing  the  power  of  the  piiesthood 
.and  its  chiefs  as  a  moral  and  civilizing  in¬ 
fluence.  There  are  as  yet  no  Hildebrands 
on  the  one  side,  and  no  Ilenrys  and  Fred¬ 
erics  on  the  other.  In  this  age  were 
forged  the  Decretals,  that  famous  arsenal 
of  the  papacy.  Yet  though  designed  in 
the  first  instance  to  favor  the  metrojioli- 
tans,  rather  than  the  S<>e  of  Peter,  it  is 
one  of  these,  the  great  Hincmar  of  Rheinis, 
who  explodes  the  fraud.  On  the  other 
hand  we  find  Hincmar  denouncing  us  a 
heretic,  Gottschalk,  the  Predcstinarian, 
the  forerunner  of  Wycliffe  .and  Calvin, 


Folkestone  in  one  of  the  South-Easteni  ^ 
Company’s  splendid  steamers,  you  are  in 
Picardy  as  soon  as  you  land  at  Boulogne. 
Beneath  the  pavement  of  the  new  cathe- 


who,  strangely  enough,  is  vindicated  by 
the  bishops  of  Rome.  In  the  bosom  of 
the  same  monastery  of  Corvey,  a  tranquil 
controversy  breaks  out  between  an  un¬ 
fledged  Aquinas,  Pasch.asius  R.adbert,  the 


*  We  adopt  the  Gerrauii  form  of  the  name,  iathis  i 
and  analogous  cases,  as  a  protect  ag^iinst  the  too  . 
ooininoti  coorualoa  of  the  Fr.iiikish  hiat^rjr  with  tho 
Ficuch.  I 


inventor  of  Transubstantiation,  and  brother 
Ratramnus,  an  undeveloped  Zwingli,  its 
opponent.  It  was  in  this  convent,  and  un¬ 
der  its  abbot  Paschasius,  that  Anschar 
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Avjw  trained;  yet  it  would  not  be  safe  to  i  sw'cjtt  shores.  How  else,  but  by  the  law 
assume  that  the  pupil  agreed  with  his  of  kindness,  could  those  fierce  Vikings, 
teacher  on  this  question,  since  it  seems  whose  home  was  on  the  thundering  main, 
pretty  certain  that  the  founder  of  the  Tri-  have  been  subdued  ?  At  a  later  period, 
dentine  theology  was  for  a  long  time  in  long  after  the  death  of  their  Apostle, 
the  minority,  llome,  which  had  spurned  when  Christianity’  having  mounted  the 
the  yoke  of  the  Iconoclast  Greek  einper-  throne,  persecution  was  unwisely  and 
ors,  tamely  submits  to  the  prohibition  of  wickedly  waged  against  the  pagan  minor- 
image- worship  throughout  the  Frank  do-  ity,  the  dissidents  emigrated  cn  ma/t/te  to 
minions ;  and  the  Karoline  books,  w’ritten  Iceland,  and  there  maintained  for  some 
by  Karl  the  Great’s  own  court  divines  time  longer  the  outraged  religion  of  Odin.* 
against  the  abuse,  ac.quirethe  force  of  law  And,  surely,  if  in  the  hoineste.ads  of  those 
in  St.  Peter’s  itself.  Spain,  afterwards  daring  jiirates,  whose  name  was  the  terror 
fertile  in  inquisitors  and  Jesuits,  now  pro-  of  Cliristendom  from  Sicily  to  the  Ile- 
duces  a  great  Reformer,  Claude,  subse-  brides,  and  who  in  Anschar’s  own  time 
qucntly  bishop  of  Turin,  who  dies  in  the  laid  waste  the  capitals  of  his  sovereign, 
the  communion  of  the  Church,  without  Paris  and  Aix,  the  Gospel  needed  no  car¬ 
having  encountered  any  serious  iK^rsecu-  nal  weapons  to  open  the  way  for  its  aj»- 
tion.  He,  too,  as  well  as  Gottschalk,  and  proach,  it  could  have  done  without  them 
other  heralds  of  the  dawn  on  the  one  any  where.  Like  the  AjKistle  of  the 
hand,  and  Piischasius  Radbert,  Pope  Ni-  North,  its  ambassadors  might  have  fallen 
cholas  I.,  and  their  co^ljutors  in  the  work  asleep  without  seeing  the  full  fruits  of 
of  darkness  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  co-  their  toils  and  sufferings,  but  in  due  sea- 
tempoi’ary  of  Ansclnar.  We  see  that  it  is  son  the  harvest  would  have  been  garneretl, 
a  time  which  bears  two  manner  of  people  if  by  other  hands. 

in  its  womb.  As  already  hinted,  Anschar,  like  so 

We  observe  the  same  startling  dualism  many  oUicrs  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the 
in  the  Christian  missions  of  that  age.  In  faith,  was  dedicated  to  God  from  the 
Karl  the  Great’s  Saxon  w.ars,  and  in  other  womb,  and  was  the  child  of  many  prayers, 
too  similar  instances  in  which  he  and  his  In  his  fifth  year,  however,  he  lost  Ids  god- 
immediate  successoi-s  did  not  scruple  to  ly  mother.  Alter  her  death  he  dreamt 
offer  their  foes  the  alternative  of  baptism  he  saw  her  in  the  bright  train  of  the  Queen 
or  the  sword,  we  see  antedated  all  the  fol-  |  of  Heaven,  and  heard  her  ask  him  whether 
lowing  Cainish  struggles  for  the  armed  he  was  willing  to  come  to  his  mother, 
propagation  of  the  faith,  which  are  the  On  the  pious  child’s  expressing  his  earnest 
peetdiar  infamy  of  the  Church  th.at  boasts  longing  to  do  so  :  “  Renounce  then,”  sai*! 
of  being  the  One  Spouse  of  the  Lamb,  she,  ”  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  let 
Hut  there  is  also,  happily,  a  brighter  page,  your  only  endeavor  be,  how  you  may  best 
There. is  one  of  the  K.arolingian  missions  please  (iod,  and  bedong  wholly  to  him.” 
which  admirably  foresh.adows  the  Protest-  Already  had  his  parents  placed  him  in  the 
ant  type  of  evangelization ;  and  it  is  the  monastery  of  Corvey,  near  Amiens.  At- 
more  worthy  of  attention,  because  it  is  the  tached  to  the  convent  was  a  flourishing 
only  considerable  exception  which  meets  school  under  Paschasius  Radbert,  after- 
us  in  that  age  to  the  dreary  uniformity  of  wards  abbot  of  this  ancient  .and  celebrated 
the  nde  of  forcible  conversion.  lienedictine  house.  Anschar  was  his  most 

This  honorable  exception  is  Anschar’s  |  diligent  pupil,  and  his  thirst  for  the  relig- 
Scandinav'i.an  mission.  The  bleak  and  j  ious  life  keeping  pace  with  his  intellectual 
barren  soil  of  those  jagged  Norse  Penin-  j  growth,  he  in  due  time  received  the  ton- 
Kulas  w’hich  he  sowed  with  the  seed  of  the  1  sure,  cheerfully  surrendering  the  long 
Gospel,  was  not  first  watered  with  bloo<l.  j  hair  of  the  Frankish  freeman,  in  token  of 
Yet  it  is  a  cheering  fact,  which  strikes  at  i  his  having  bec(*me  the  servant  of  the 
the  root  of  many  a  plausible  apology  for  I..ord.  Meanwhile,  his  inward  feelings 
the  more  military  method  then  in  vogue,  and  aspirations  were  still  reflected  in  the 
that  it  throve  none  the  less.  Doubtless  j  formsof  his  excitable  imagin.ation.  Voices 
tlie  crop  thus  planted  was  of  slower  growth  j  from  the  upper  sphere  continued  to  call 
th.an  elsewhere.  Hut  what  of  that  ?  It ,  him  thither.  He  saw  shining  fingers  beck- 

was  never  eradicated,  and  the  hardy  ex-  j  _  .  _ _  _ _ 

o^  could  only  thus  have  become  acclira-  |  .  belonpi  to  Iceland,  and  is  the  rec.  rd 

atized  on  those  inhospitable  and  storm-  |  of  the  expiring  faith  of  these  pagan  pilgrim  fiitlicrs. 
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oninj»  home  him  to  the  world  of  light  when 
he  should  have  finished,  like  a  hireling  rea¬ 
per,  his  day’s  work  in  the  missionary  har¬ 
vest,  and  won  the  martyr’s  crown.  On 
one  occasion,  for  instance,  he  thought  he 
mingleil  with  the  bright  throng  around 
the  throne  on  high,  and  ho  states  what  he 
Avitnessed  as  follow’s :  “  All  the  ranks  of 
the  heavenly  host,  standing  round  in  exul¬ 
tation,  drew  joy  from  the  fountain  of 
light.  Tlie  light  was  immeasurable,  so 
that  I  could  trace  neither  beginning  nor 
end  to  it.  And  although  I  could  see  far 
and  near,  yet  I  could  not  discern  that 
which  was  embraced  witliin  that  immeas¬ 
urable  light.  I  saw  nothing  hut  its  out¬ 
ward  shilling,  yet  I  believed  that  he 
w’ius  there,  of  w’hom  St.  Peter  says,  that 
even  the  augels  desire  to  liehold  him. 
Ho  himself  was,  in  a  certain  senst*,  in  all, 
and  all  around  him  were  in  him.  He 
encompassed  them  from  without,  and  sup¬ 
plying  their  every  want,  inspired  and 
guideil  them  from  within.  In  every  direc¬ 
tion  alike  ho  w’as  all.  There  was  neither 
sun  nor  moon  to  give  light  there,  nor  any 
appearance  of  heaven  or  earth.  Hut  the 
brightness  of  the  transparent  ether  was 
such,  that  instead  of  being  in  the  least  op¬ 
pressive,  it  refreshed  the  eye,  satisfying 
the  souls  of  all  with  inexpressible  bliss. 
And  from  the  midst  of  that  immeasura¬ 
ble  light,  a  heavenly  voice  addressed  me, 
saying :  ‘  Go,  and  return  to  me  again, 

crowned  Avith  martyrdom.’”  Tw’o  years 
aflerAvards,  Avhilst  ’vrestling  in  jirayer  as 
was  his  wont,  he  had  another  of  these 
visions.  He  thought  the  Redeemer  a^v 
|>eared  to  him,  and  bade  him  eonfess  his 
sins  that  he  might  obtain  absolution.  He 
said  :  “  Ijord,  thou  knowest  all  things  ; 
not  a  thought  is  hidden  from  thee.”  Hut 
the  Lord  answered :  “  It  is  true  that  I 
know  all  things ;  yet  for  ail  that,  it  is  my 
will  that  men  should  confess  to  me  their 
sins,  that  they  may  be  forgiven.”  Upon 
this  the  young  e*tatico  confessed  his  sins, 
and  Christ  assured  him  they  were  forgiven, 
Avhich  filled  him  Avith  unutterable  joy. 
On  another  occa.slon,  after  receiving  a 
fresh  assurance  from  the  Saviour  of  the 
forgiveness  of  his  sirs,  his  devout  grati¬ 
tude  overflowed  in  the  inquiry  :  “  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?”  njion 
w’hich  he  thought  he  heard  Christ  saying 
to  him :  ”  Go,  preach  the  word  of  God  to 
the  tribes  of  the  heathen.”  We  have, 
evidently,  hero  a  heart  deeply  stirred  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  if  the  form  of  the  young 


Christian  Nazarite’s  piety  is  unmistakably 
that  of  the  age,  and  hears  besides  the 
stamp  a  certain  naive  enthusiasm.  The 
boy  in  the  cloister  of  Corvey  reminds  us 
of  the  child  Samuel  in  the  tabernacle  at 
Shiloh.  We  see,  too,  projected  in  his 
visions,  the  poAverful  impression  made 
upon  him  by  the  current  accounts  of  the 
missionary  labors  and  martyrdom  of  the 
Hampshire  man  Winfrid,  the  Ajiostle  of 
the  (iermans,  and  his  companions,  some 
of  whom  m.ay  possibly  have  survived  to 
Ansehar’s  oAvn  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  fields  were  opening  for 
which  the  workman  w’as  thus  girding  his 
loins.  K.arl  the  Great  dieil  in  814,  and 
the  eA’ent,  Ai'e  are  told,  greatly  dee|)ened 
the  young  Picard’s  stnise  of  the  nothing¬ 
ness  of  eai  thly  things.  For  he  had  seen 
the  mighty  emperor  in  all  his  glory,  and 
he  now  renewed  his  rows  more  fervently 
than  ever  “  to  belong  only  to  the  Lord.” 
The  conqueror  of  the  Saxons  had  already 
determined  to  plant  moimsteries  amongst 
them  as  centers  of  Christian  culture,  but 
he  met  Avilh  unexpeeteil  difficulties,  and 
was  cut  doAvn  by  death  before  he  was  able 
to  carry  out  his  design.  He  had,  hoAV- 
ever,  jiaved  the  way  for  it,  by  distributing 
Saxon  captives  amongst  the  Frankish  re¬ 
ligious  houses,  Avho  should  afterAvards  go 
forth  as  monks  to  evangelize  their  coun¬ 
trymen.  A  large  number  of  these  young 
Saxons  fell  to  the  share  of  Corvey,  and 
one  of  them,  Theodrad  by  name,  suggested 
that  a  monastery  should  be  founded  on  a 
Avell-Avatered  piece  of  land  belonging  to 
his  father’s  estate.  The  abbot  Atlalhard, 
a  kinsman  of  the  emperor  Karl,  approved 
of  the  idea,  and  sent  the  young  monk 
home  to  negotiate  the  affair.  Adalhard 
was  soon  aftenvards  deposed,  hut  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  who  bore  the  same  name,  zealously 
took  u{)  the  business ;  and  at  the  Diet  of 
Paderborn,  held  a.d.  815,  a  year  after 
Karl’s  de.ath,  his  son,  the  ncAv  emperor, 
Ludwig  the  Pious,  gave  his  sanction  to 
the  scheme.  Hut  this  first  colony  from 
Corvey  proved  a  failure,  since  provisions 
were  so  scarce  in  the  region,  that  but  for 
AA’agon-loads  of  the  produce  of  the  more 
fertile  fields  of  Picardy,  sent  them  from 
the  parent  monastery,  the  monks  must 
have  staiwed.  Hence,  after  a  six  years’ 
tiial,  the  site*  AA’as  abandoned,  and  a  new 

•  Its  ancient  name  was  Hetha  or  ITechi.  and 
tradition  identifies  it  with  a  spot  near  Neulians, 
in  the  bailiwick  of  Uslar  in  Hanover. 
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and  more  hopeful  one  wa.s  obtained  fi*om 
the  emperor,  belonsjing  to  his  own  do¬ 
mains  on  the  river  VVeser,  between  Cassel 
and  Pyrinont.  Here  rose  the  afterwards 
famous  conventual  establishment,  which, 
far  eclipsing  tlie  mother  whose  name  it 
boro,  is  known  as  the  Corvey  of  medieval 
history.  It  was  founded  A.n.  822,  and  of 
thh  swarm  which  w’ent  forth  from  Picardy 
to  occupy  the  new  hive,  our  Anschar  was 
one  of  the  leaders.  Nay,  since  to  him 
was  c.ommitted  the  new  conventual  school, 
to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first 
lighted  up  this  Pharos  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
Ilere,  too,  he  began  to  preach  to  the 
heathen;  for  the  waters  of  the  Weser, 
into  which  the  Saxons  had  l>een  driven  by 
thousands  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  had 
not  washed  away  their  old  pagan  n.ature. 
In  this  valuable  preparatory  work  he  la¬ 
bored  for  four  years. 

But  already  in  the  year  of  his  exodus 
from  Old  or  Golden  Corvey,  .as  it  is  styled 
by  the  monkish  chroniclers,  to  the  New, 
the  icy  gates  of  the  North  began  to  tuni 
on  their  hinges,  as  if  in  rcsjKtnse  to  this 
movement  of  its  Apostle  towards  them. 
A  dispute  had  sprung  up  in  Denmark  as 
to  the  right  of  succe.ssion  to  the  Crown  ; 
.and  Harald  Klag,  one  of  its  princes  who 
ruled  in  .Jutland,  sent  an  embassy  in  that 
year  to  invoke  the  intervention  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Ludwig.  The  Emperor,  in  return, 
dispatched  an  embassy  to  the  court  of 
Har.ald,  at  lledeby,  the  present  Schles 
wig;  and,  in  addition  to  the  political  bu¬ 
siness  with  which  it  w’as  charged,  Ebbo, 
Archbisliop  of  Rheims  and  Primate  of 
France,  who  was  placed  at  its  head,  was 
8|)ecLally  instructed  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  a  Christian  mission 
into  the  country.  Ebbo,  who  besides  be¬ 
ing  the  Frank  monarch’s  favorite  states¬ 
man,  was  no  less  zealous  as  a  churchman, 
had  long  been  ambitious  of  devoting  him¬ 
self  to  the  conversion  of  the  Danes,  and 
threw  himself  so  heartily  into  the  work, 
that  before  he  left  Jutland,  King  Ilarald 
had  declared  in  favor  of  Christianity.  In 
A.i>.  826,  the  royal  convert,  whose  subse¬ 
quent  conduct  justifies  the  suspicion  that 
|K>litical  motives  m.ay  have  hail  much  to 
do  with  his  change  of  religion,  paid  a 
state  visit  to  the  emperor  at  Ingelheim, 
where,  w’ith  his  queen  .and  a  portion  of  his 
numerous  suite,  he  received  baptism. 
Ludwig  himself  stood  sjwnsor  for  the 
king,  and  his  empress  Judith  for  the 
queen.  Inquiry  was  now  made  by  the 
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devout  Ludwig,  of  W.arinus,*  ablmt  of 
the  missionary  monastery  of  Nety  Corvey, 
for  a  suitable  person  to  accompany  his 
godson  on  his  return  to  his  native  land. 
The  abbot  at  once  named  a  young  monk, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  thirsting  for  the 
honor  of  the  martyr’s  crown.  This  was 
Anschar,  who  at  once  volunteered,  and  so 
wrought  upon  a  brother  monk,  Autbert, 
who  endeavore<l  to  dissuade  him  from 
engaging  in  this  forlorn  ho|)e,  that  he  won 
him  tor  his  companion  in  the  mission. 
The  two  evangelists  were  honored  with 
an  interview  with  the  emj)eror,  who  re¬ 
ceived  them  graciously,  furnished  them 
with  church  untensils,  tents,  and  other 
necessaries  for  their  journey,  and  then 
commended  them  to  the  king.  1  he  royal 
savage,  however,  who  seems  to  have  had 
no  eye  for  his  new  religion,  8.ave  in  silver 
slippers,‘handled  the  humble  monks  very 
roughly,  even  before  they  cleared  the 
Rhine  on  their  w.ay  by  Holland  to  Den¬ 
mark.  Afterwards,  indeed,  when  Bishop 
Hadebod,  of  Cologne,  presented  them 
with  a  vessel  for  their  voyage,  he  himself 
accepted  a  passage  in  it,  and  by  their  ex¬ 
emplary  Christian  meekness  he  was  at 
length  very  much  sotlened. 

l.eaving  them  thus  to  improve  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  on  board,  let  us  now  t.ake  ii 
rapid  bird’s-eye  survey  of  this  Scandinavia 
of  the  Karolingian  age,  towards  which  the 
ark  of  the  Go8|)el  is  scudding.  Its  physi¬ 
cal  a.spcct  w’.as,  of  course,  the  sjime  then 
as  now,  save  that  its  firs  have  been  thiime<l 
to  build  a  thousand  cities,  and  to  furnish 
the  masts  and  decks  of  a  thous.and  navies. 
But  the  shores,  all  crag  and  cliif,  jagged 
with  deep  fiords,  as  though,  like  the 
sword-fishes  and  the  Vikings  who  dart  in 
and  out  of  them,  they  could  never  have 
enough  of  the  sea,  h.tve  seen  no  change 
since  the  last  geological  epoch,  and  will 
sc^e  none  till  the  next.  Deluges  of  rain 
and  weird  fogs  drenched  then  as  now,  in 
vain,  its  patches  of  sand  and  barren  heath. 
What  there  was  of  more  generous  soil 
was  then  .os  much  a  wilderness  as  the  rest* 
for  tillage  was  almost  unknown.  Piracy 
was  the  staple  trade  which  victimized 
every  other,  even  such  as  was  struggling 
into  life  amongst  the  countrymen  of  the 
rovers,  and  on  .all  sea-coasts  as  well  a'< 
on  all  merch.andise  aflo.at,  the  “Raven” 
pounced  only  to  plunder,  and  to  dip  its 


*  Neaoder  erroDeousIy  rays  it  wm  Abbot  WaU 
who  presided  over  Old  Corvey  at  thia  time. 
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bi*ak  and  clawi^  in  It  i.%  doulMless,  ' 

the  original  of  the  blaek  flag  of  more 
modern  buccaneers.  The  Hird  of  Night, 
it  flapped  its  gory  wings  in  triumph  as  it 
devoured  its  prey  at  home  in  its  Baltic 
eyrie,  and  little  heeded  the  dove,  already 
on  its  flight,  to  dispute  with  it  its  solitary  ' 
reign.  It  is  true,  as  hinted  .above,  that 
there  were  fitful  attempts  at  commerce — 
in  skins  and  furs,  for  instance,  with  No- 
vogorod,  tlie  entrepot  for  Russia.  There 
were  even  two  or  three  tra<ling  seaports, 
which,  by  artificially  blocking  up  with 
rocks  the  entrances  to  their  road.steads 
ami  harboi*s,  so  that  nt)ne  but  the  local 
jnlots  could  thread  the  narrow  and  intri¬ 
cate  passages,  sought  to  keep  off  too  ob¬ 
trusive  friends  and  neighbors.  More  in- 
huid  and  on  the  banks  of  the  large  ami 
numerous  lake.s,  roamed  herds  of  rein- 
«leer,  which  were  owned  by  the  magnates 
of  the  land.  It  was  n.aturally  amongst 
that  portion  of  the  population  which  was 
devoted  to  the  more  peaceful  enterprises 
of  commerce,  or  to  pastoral  pursuits,  that 
the  Cross  would  first  be  planted,  .and  we 
can  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  mode  of 
life  led  by  these  cla,sses  from  accounts 
nearly  cotemporary.  A<l.am  of  Bremen 
Kiiys :  “  Norway,  by  reason  of  the  rugged- 
nes-s  of  its  mountains  .and  its  exceeding 
coldne.s3,  is  the  most  unfruitful  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  .and  fit  only  for  pasture  ;  as  amongst 
the  Arabs,  their  flocks  and  herds  run  at 
large.  The.se  are  the  support  of  the  in- 
liabitants.  The  milk  serves  them  for  food, 
and  the  wool  of  their  sheep  for  clothing. 
It  frequently  h.a))pens,”  he  adds,  “  in  Nor¬ 
way  as  well  as  in  Sweden,  that  the  most 
aristocratic  persons  look  after  their  flocks 
and  herds  themselves,  after  the  manner 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  live  by  the  labor  of 
their  hands.”  But  the  most  graphic 
sketch  of  pastoral  and  commcrci.al  life  as 
they  existed  at  this  time  in  Scandinavia,  is 
that  given  by  the  Norse  traveler,  Otherc, 
to  our  own  king  Alfretl,  towards  the 
close  of  this  oetitnry,  and  incorporated  in 
the  latter’s  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of 
Orosius.  “  Othere  said,”  we  there  read, 
“  that  the  country  where  he  lived  is  c.alled 
Heligoland,  and  that  nobody  is  settled  to 
the  northward  of  him.  lie  was  a  rich 
man,  and  had  abundance  of  the  posses- 
eions  in  W'hich  their  wealth  consists — to 
wit,  deer.  lie  owne«I,  at  the  lime  he 
conversed  with  the  king,  six  hundred 
tame  .animals,  none  of  which  had  he 
bought.  These  animals  are  called  rein¬ 


deer.  Six  «»f  the  number  were  decoy 
reindeer,  which  are  highly  prized  by  the 
Fins,  for  by  means  of  them  they  catch 
the  w’ild  reindeer.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  men  of  the  country,  although  he 
owned  no  more  than  a  score  cows,  a  score 
sheep,  and  a  score  swine,  and  the  little 
patch  which  he  tilled  he  cultivated  by 
liorse  labor.  But  their  principal  income 
is  derived  from  the  contributions  levied 
on  the  subject  Fins.  This  tribute  consists 
of  skins,  eiderdown,  wh.alebone,  .and  ship’s 
tackling,  which  is  manufactured  from  the 
.skins  of  whales  and  sea-dogs.  Every  sub¬ 
ject  Fin  i>ays  tribute  .according  to  his 
ability.  The  richest  is  bound  to  deliver 
fifteen  marten-skins,  as  well  as  five  rein¬ 
deer  skins,  a  bear’s  skin,  ten  barrels  of 
eiderdown,  a  smock  made  of  bear’s  or 
otter’s  skin,  and  two  ship’s  cables,  each 
sixty  ells  in  length,  one  made  of  whale’s 
skin,  and  the  other  of  sea-dog’s  skin.” 
We  have  here  a  striking  picture  of  one  of 
those  Scandinavian  patriarchs,  of  whom 
Adam  of  Bremen  spe.aks,  painted  by  the 
man  himself.  We  see  the  Norse  scpiire 
surrounded  by  his  subject  Fins,  and  living 
partly  on  tlie  itroducc  of  his  herds  or  his 
scanty  harvests,  and  partly  on  the  tribute 
of  his  serfs.  In  another  passage,  train-oil 
and  se:v-horse  teetli  are  .added  to  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  Norse  jKtssessions.  “Bi'sides 
the  [deasure  of  seeing  foreign  countries,” 
Alfred  continues,  “a  desire  to  capture 
sea-horses  prompted  Othere  to  undertjike 
the  voyage,  in  which  he  sailed  round  Nor- 
w.ay  ;  for  their  teeth  furnished  a  '  ery  val¬ 
uable  sort  of  bone,  and  their  hides  are 
very  good  for  m.aking  cables  of.  The  sea¬ 
horse  is  smaller  than  the  whale,  .and  is  not 
more  than  seven  ells  long.  Oil’  Heligo¬ 
land  is  found  the  best  whale-fishing;  they 
are  there  from  forty -eight  to  fifty  ells  in 
length.  Othere  told  me  that  with  six 
large  ships  he  had  killed  sixty  of  them  in 
two  days.”  The  thirst  for  adventure  and 
for  seeing  stratjge  lands,  of  which  Othere 
is  a  good  example,  sometimes  carried 
these  ancient  mariners  very  far  out  of  the 
ordinary  ocean  tracks.  According  to  the 
very  ohi  Icelandic  historian.  Are,  the 
Norse  Viking  Gnnbjorn  was  driven  by  a 
storm  on  to  the  American  coast,  about 
A.D.  878,  or  a  few  years  after  Anschar’s 
death,  and  the  reimrts  he  brought  back 
led  to  the  formation,  within  a  century  or 
so,  of  Christian  settlements  in  Greenland, 
Newfoundland,  and  Pennsylv.ania. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  some 
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slight  extenuation  of  the  piratical  habits 
of  the  Norsemen,  that  the  poverty  of  their 
country  threw  them  for  support  on  the 
harvests  of  tlie  sea,  that  they  regarded 
their  predatory  expeditions  as  war,  and 
that  war  wa.s  sanctioned  and  hallowed  by 
their  religion.  That  religion,  of  which 
the  Kdda  is  the  most  authentic  monument, 
was  substantially  the  same  with  that  of 
all  tlie  families  belonging  to  the  great 
Gothic  race ;  and  it  is  easy  to  piece  out 
from  this  extant  Bible  of  pagan  Scandina¬ 
via  the  fragmentary  accounts,  given  us  by 
Tacitus,  of  the  faith  of  the  ancient  Ger¬ 
mans.  There  are  not  wanting  traces  in 
the  Edda,  and  especially  in  the  Woluspa, 
that  gem  of  the  entire  collection,  that  a 
lofty  ethical  spirit  originally  animated  the 
system,  fitting  it,  to  sjiy  the  least,  to  be 
no  worse  a  prc|>aration  for  Christianity 
than  the  mythologies  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

The  oldest  Gothic  belief  was  in  the 
Vanes,  gentle  a»ui  kind  genii,  and  in 
Freyr,  named  above,  a  kind  of  peaceful 
Poseidon,  with  his  si<tcr  Freya,  the 
Gothic  Aphrodite.  The  Odin  religion 
was  a  later  growth,  with  which,  however, 
the  more  primitive  f.iith  was  partially 
blended.  Odin,  the  great  god,  created 
heaven  and  earth  out  of  his  own  body, 
and  the  first  human  pair  out  of  the  alder 
and  the  ash.  The  first  man  lived  in  a 
paradis,aical  state,  in  the  fellow’ship  of  the 
gods,  in  a  city  built  by  those  divinities 
the  Ases,  or  Anses,  and  called  after  the 
builders,  Asgard.  Anschar’s  own  name 
contains  this  word,  combined  with  an¬ 
other  meaning  “  lance,”  or  “  spear,”  and 
accordingly  denotes  “  the  spear  of  God.” 
But  the  golden  .age  in  Asgard  was  doomed 
to  end.  Lok,  who  alone  had  been  spared 
and  received  amongst  tlw  Ases,  with 
Odin  at  their  head,  when  the  giants  were 
overthrown  by  them,  introduced  into  it 
vice  and  evil.  This  mischief-loving  tempt¬ 
er  and  mocker  of  gods  and  men,  who, 
however,  is  represented  as  an  imp  rather 
than  a  fiend,  occasions  the  death  of  Bal- 
dur,  the  noblest  and  jmrest  of  the  As(>8. 
>Vith  the  death  of  Baldur,  crime  and  ca¬ 
lamity  gain  more  and  more  the  upper 
hand  ;  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  break 
loose,  the  sad  “  twilight  of  the  Ases” 
deepens  into  utter  darkness,  gods*  and 
and  men  perish  in  internecine  struggles 
with  the  gi.ants,  and  the  end  of  the  world 
di-aws  on.  Then  suddenly  Baldur  reap¬ 
pears,  the  lord  of  a  belter  age,  to  dis- 


I  pense  glorious  rewards  to  all  who  shall 
!  meanwhile  have  shown  themselves  brave, 
I  and  condign  punishment  to  cowards. 
None  but  fieemen  who  have  died  sword 
in  hand  are  entitlt*d  to  the  delights  of 
Walhalla.*  For  women  and  slaves,  no¬ 
thing  but  a  shadowy  prolongation  of  their 
present  sad  lot  is  to  be  looked  for  beyond 
the  grave.  In  the  hall  of  Odin  the  glori¬ 
fied  heroes  dail^’  fight  their  battles  over 
again.  The  W  alkyres  —  their  guardian 
spiiits,  who  chose  them  out  of  the  slain  on 
the  battlefield,  gave  them  immortality, 
and  fondly  flew  with  them  to  Walhalla — 

;  wait  upon  them  still,  and  hand  them  huge 
beakers  of  mead  to  quaff.  Daily  also  the 
gre.at  wild  boar,  Sahrimnar,  is  roasted  for 
them  whole ;  and,  after  being  eaten,  is  re- 
j  newed  every  evening.  Odin’s  own  ik)!-- 
I  tion  is  thrown  by  tlie  god  to  his  two 
I  wolves,  (Tcri  and  Freki,  who  crouch  at 
I  his  feet  under  the  dais.  For  he  needs 
j  no  flesh  ;  wine  is  to  him  both  meat  and 
I  drink. 

'  But  to  return  to  the  mi.ssionaries  whom 
j  Providence  had  destined  to  shake  this 
:  heathen  system  to  its  foundiitions.  On 
'  their  arrival  at  Il.adeby  —  as  wo  have  al- 
j  ready  said  Schleswig  was  then  called — in 
j  company  with  the  king,  they  arc  said  to 
have  met  with  considerable  8ucces.s,  and 
I  to  have  made  many  converts  from  the 
first.  This  c.an  hardly  have  been  the  case, 
and  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration  of  the 
monkish  chroniclers,  who  are  wont  to  for¬ 
got  that  the  gift  of  tongues  h:is  ce.ascd. 
Though  the  Danish  must  have  then  been 
far  more  closely  akin  to  the  German  di.a- 
lects  than  now,  yet  much  time  must  have 
been  spent  by  the  foreign  monks  in  mas¬ 
tering  the  idiom  of  the  comitry.  More¬ 
over,  when  our  informants  come  to  speci¬ 
fic  facts,  we  find  no  indications  of  any  e.\- 
traordinary  success  in  the  case.  Quite 
the  contrary.  So  unfavorably  disposed 
towards  Christianity  were  llarald’s  sub¬ 
jects,  that  his  having  embraced  it  led  to 
Ins  being  driven  across  the  frontier  within 
a  couple  of  years  from  his  return  ;  and  in 
A.D.  8‘29  Anscher  liimself — whose  comrade, 
Autbert,  had  already,  through  Bicknes.s, 

The  mytliolof'ical  heaven  of  the  Scandinavians. 
It  is  also  the  name  given  to  a  magnificent  marble 
palace  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  slatiding 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  fire  miles  below 
Hatisbon,  tilled  with  the  most  beautiful  Ktatuary  of 
eminent  men  of  ancient  and  modern  times  that  we 
have  seen,  all  of  purest  white  marble  and  wrought 
willi  most  es  quisite  skill. — Kl>. 
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been  compelled  to  retreat  to  Corvey, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  died — found 
it  necessary  to  retire  for  this  time.  All 
thiit  he  had  as  yet  been  able  to  effect  was 
the  establishment  of  a  school  of  twelve 
boys,  some  of  whom  he  had  purchased, 
the  rest  having  been  jtresented  to  him  by 
Ilaruld.  Ill  thus  forwarding  Anschar’s 
plans  for  the  training  of  future  teachers 
of  his  nation,  as  well  as  in  his  holding  his 
crown  cheaper  than  his  religion,  the  King 
affords  pleasing  proof  that  his  voyai^e  on 
board  the  mi.s.sionary  ship  has  done  him  a 
world  of  good.  On  the  whole,  however, 
this  Danish  door  has,  for  the  present, 
been  opened  but  a  very  little  way.  A 
single  bc.am  of  light  has  startled  the  d.ark- 
ness  which  reigns  in  that  den  of  pirates, 
and  now  it  is  shammed  to  again.  The 
Apostle  of  the  North  has  met  with  his 
first  repulse,  but  he  still  keeps  his  loving 
eye  upon  it ;  and  when  called  elsewhither, 
gives  strict  charge  to  Brother  Gislcinar 
to  watch  in  his  stead. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  Sweden. 
For  Providence  so  ovdamed  that  about 
this  very  time  envoys  from  Bjorn,  king  of 
that  portion  of  Scandinavia,  w’here  by 
means  of  Chrisli.an  captives  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  with  the  then  flour¬ 
ishing  port  of  Dorstede  some  seeds  of  the 
(iospel  h.ad  been  scattered,  arrived  at  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  Ludwig  the  Pious. 
These  ambassadors,  with  the  view  poasi- 
bly  of  ingratiating  themselves  with  the 
Frank  ruler,  .and  thus  the  better  attaining 
their  political  objects,  told  him  there 
were  many  Christians  in  Sweden,  and  in¬ 
vited  him  to  send  them  priests.  The  em¬ 
peror  projiosed  this  mission  to  Anschar, 
who  at  once  declared  himself  ready  to 
embark  in  any  undertaking  likely  to  glo¬ 
rify  the  name  of  Christ.  Accordingly,  in 
the  summer  of  a.d.  829,  he  took  a  passage 
for  himself  and  Witmar,  a  brother  monk 
of  Corvey,  on  boanl  a  trading  -  ves.sel 
bound  for  Sweden,  carrying  with  him 
many  presents  with  which  he  h.ad  been 
intrusted  by  the  emperor  for  King  Bjorn. 
On  the  voyage  he  had  pnactical  proof  of 
the  sort  of  people  to  whom  he  was  taking 
the  Gospel.  The  ship  w’.as  attacked  by 
pirates,  who  stripped  them  of  their  all, 
.and  then  seem  to  have  flung  them,  to 
take  their  chance,  on  a  b.arren  and  un¬ 
known  shore.  His  companions  were  for  en¬ 
deavoring  to  return,  but  Anschar  declared 
he  would  not  think  of  doing  so,  until  God 
should  have  revealed  to  him  that  the  time 
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was  not  yet  come  for  his  word  to  be 
preached  in  Sweden.  Through  woods 
and  across  lakes,  therefore,  they  pushed 
on  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  and  at  length 
reached  the  town  of  Birka,  on  the  Lake  of 
Malarn,  then  a  considerable  port  near  Sig- 
tuna,  the  .ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
and  not  far  from  the  present  metropolis, 
Stockholm.  Bjorn  received  the  emperor’s 
presents  graciously,  and  readily  accorded. 
Anschar  permission  to  preach  in  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  baptize  any  of  his  subjects 
who  might  wish  to  cluange  their  religion. 
Of  this  liberty  the  mi.ssionarics  joyfully 
availed  themselve-s,  .and  not  only  strength¬ 
ened  the  faith  of  the  Christians  wliom 
they  found  there  already,  by  administer¬ 
ing  to  them,  bond  and  free  alike,  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  but  in¬ 
duced  some  of  the  pagans  also  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  them.  The  most  eminent 
amongst  these  new  converts  was  the 
nobleman  Ilerigar,  the  governor  of  one  of 
the  provinces,  who  was  honored  to  erect 
on  his  own  freehold  estate  the  first  Christ¬ 
ian  church  in  Sweden.  After  laboring 
thus  with  cheering  success  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  Anschar  in  a.d.  831  returned  to 
the  emperor  at  Aix  to  report  progress, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  more  exten¬ 
sive  and  system.atic  assaults  against  the 
strongholds  of  Scandinavian  idolatry. 

He  so  deeply  interested  the  imperial 
devotee  in  his  important  work  by  these 
communications,  that  Ludwig  determined 
to  carry  out  forthwith  the  plan  formerly 
entertained  by  his  father  for  tlie  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  inis.sionary  metropolitan  see  at 
Hamburg,  to  which  Anschar  was  to  be 
consecrated.  The  unaspiring  monk,  how¬ 
ever,  ste.adily  declined  until  the  consent 
of  the  German  Chuch  to  this  new  founda¬ 
tion  should  have  been  first  obtained. 
This  was  arr.angcd  accordingly,  and  Ans¬ 
char,  having  been  raised  to  the  new  dig¬ 
nity,  was  sent  to  Rome,  to  procure  the 
Pope’s  confirmation  of  the  new  arch¬ 
bishopric,  and  to  receive  the  pallium. 
Since,  moreover,  the  see  thus  created  wa.s 
rich  only  in  cares,  and  was  exposed  to 
constant  inroads  from  the  north,  the  em¬ 
peror  gave  him  the  abbacy  of  TTioroult, 
situated  in  Flanders,  between  Brimes  and 
Ypres,  for  his  support.  Pope  Gregory 
IV.  not  only  ratified  all  that  had  been 
done,  but  also  further  showed  his  sense  ot 
the  importance  of  this  scheme  for  evan¬ 
gelizing  the  North,  by  associating  with 
Anschar  in  the  w'ork  the  Frank  primate, 
33 
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£bl>o  of  Rht‘iins,  wlio  bcin"  bimself  un¬ 
able  personally  to  embark  in  the  enter¬ 
prise,  forthwitii  ordained  as  his  substitute 
his  nephew  Ganzbert  to  the  episcopal 
superintendence  of  the  rising  Swedish 
mission.  GauSbert  entered  into  Ans- 
char's  labors  with  great  zeal,  and  carried 
on  the  work  with  much  success,  till  in  a.d. 
845  a  storm  of  heathen  reaction  bur.st 
forth.  The  bishop  was  attacked  in  his 
own  house,  plundered  of  every  thing,  and 
harried  out  of  the  country  by  the  fanatical 
pagan  mob.  For  six  years,  in  spite  of 
all  Ansehar’s  eaniest  endeavors,  nothing 
more  could  be  dojie  in  that  quarter.  At 
length,  however,  in  ad.  851,  he  prevailed 
on  a  ]»ious  recluse,  Ardgar,  to  forsake  his 
hennitage,  and  to  resume  the  Swedish 
enterprise.  Ardgar  w.as  warmly  welcom«^i 
by  llerigar  and  the  rest  of  the  scattered 
flock,  who  had  been  so  long  destitute  of 
the  most  preciou.s  ordinances  and  consola¬ 
tions  of  their  adopted  religion.  Yet  even 
in  the  interval  progress  liad  been  made, 
.and  the  Lor«l  had  carried  on  the  work  by 
means  of  native  converts.  In  one  instance, 
indeed,  no  other  than  a  heathen  priest  had 
helped  to  spread  the  growing  impression 
of  the  power  of  Christ.  One  of  those 
maddened  ])agans  who  had  plundered 
Kishop  (rauzbert’s  house,  deposited  his 
Dooty,  .amongst  which  was  a  church  book, 
in  the  house  of  his  father.  The  son  anil 
many  other  relatives  of  the  family  died 
shortly  after,  and  the  old  m.an,  smitten 
too  by  other  calamities  which  befell  him 
at  the  s.ame  time,  consulted  his  priest, 
who  told  him  he  must  have  offended  the 
God  of  the  Christians,  for  he  w;is  sure  so 
pious  a  man  could  have  outraged  no  other 
of  the  gods.  The  man  vowed  satisfaction 
to  Christ ;  and,  yielding  up  the  Christian 
volume,  tied  it  to  a  stake,  where  it  w’as 
found  bv  the  Christian  w’ho  told  the  story 
to  Ansc^ar’s  scholar  and  biographer,  Uim- 
bert.  The  curious  trophy  was  handed  to 
Ardgar  on  his  arrival. 

Amongst  the  new  convert.s,  the  most 
zealous  was  Herigar,  the  stadt-holder,  w'ho 
had  never  lost  any  opportunity  of  further¬ 
ing  the  good  cause.  On  one  occasion, 
when  Birka  was  threatened  by  an  invad¬ 
ing  army,  and  the  inhabitants  had  im¬ 
plored  in  vain  the  help  of  their  gods,  he 
had  boldly  proposed  to  them  to  try  his 
own  God,  whom  lie  declared  to  be  the 
Almighty.  They  listened  to  him,  and  at 
his  instance  actually  held  a  solemn  convo¬ 
cation  in  a  large  field,  and  vowed  a  fast 


to  the  Lord  Chris*,  and  a  distribution  of 
alms  in  his  name.  Thus  woudeii'ully  was 
the  soil  prepared  for  the  good  seetl  of  the 
kingdom.  For  two  years  Ardgar  scat¬ 
tered  it  plentifully,  after  which,  upon 
Herigar’s  death,  he  seems  to  h.avo  become 
disconnaged,  and  retired  to  his  hermitage 
once  more. 

We  next  find  Ans<-har  himself  reap¬ 
pearing  on  this  scene  of  his  early  triumphs. 
At  first,  indeed,  he  entreated  Gauzbert  to 
return  to  his  post ;  but  the  bishop  plausi¬ 
bly  pleadtsl  his  unpopularity,  and  the  bit¬ 
ter  haired  evinced  toivards  him  w'hen  his 
house  had  been  stormed  eight  years  be¬ 
fore,  as  likely  to  prove  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  truth.  Anschar  felt  the  force  of 
the  argiiment,  and  prepared  to  go  him¬ 
self.  lie  was  the  more  disjiosed  to  this 
course  on  account  of  a  dream  he  had  had, 
.at  a  rime  when  his  spirit  was  greatly 
bowed  dow'n  by  his  overwhelming  anxiety 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Swedish  mission. 
He  dreamt  be  saw  Abbot  Adalhard  of 
Corvey  in  glory,  who  foretold  to  him  that 
from  his  lips  the  islands  and  the  distant 
tribes  should  hear  the  word  of  God  ;  that 
he  was  destined  to  carry  salvation  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth ;  and  that  the  I.ord 
would  glorify  his  servant.  The  la.st  inti¬ 
mation  he  understood  of  that  call  to  mar¬ 
tyrdom  which  he  had  all  along  anticipat¬ 
ed  ;  w’hich,  however,  was  not  to  be  his 
lot.  He  seemed  very  near  it,  indeed,  on 
his  first  landing  again  in  Sweden.  But 
before  we  spe.ak  of  this,  a  few  words  must 
be  said  as  to  what  he  had  been  doing 
since  he  left  Birka,  and  was  raised  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Hamburg. 

The  Danish  mission  continued  in  abey¬ 
ance  for  m.any  years,  8.ave  that  Anschar 
<lid  all  he  could  in  the  way  of  preparation 
for  better  times.  The  Christian  prince, 
Harald,  had  been  succeeded  by  Horik,  a 
pagan  and  a  persecutor.  Stili  Anschar 
did  not  abandon  the  hope  of  mollifying 
this  bitter  enemy  of  the  Gospel,  and  inean- 
wbile  he  patiently  persevered  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  every  method  in  his  power  of  ulti¬ 
mately  making  a  breach  in  the  sealed 
ramparts.  He  ■was  unwearied  in  his  exer¬ 
tions  to  evangelize  his  own  extensive  but 
almost  wholly  heathen  diocese,  which 
comprised  at  first  no  more  than  four 
churches.  The  more  and  the  better 
Christians  there  were  on  his  owu  bank  of 
the  Eider,  the  more  sorely  would  their 
religion  cross  over  the  narrow  stream,  and 
beautify  the  other  bank  also  'with  the  tree 
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of  life.  All  the  8iiri)luH  revenues  of  liis  readily  _e:avo  his  sanction  to  the  propajya- 
poor  see  and  of  his  monastery  were  in-  j  tion  of  Christianity  within  his  dominiuDs, 
vested,  moreover,  in  that  singular  sort  of  1  and  Anschar  was  allowed  to  erect  a  church 
slave-trade  in  which  we  have  already  seen  j  at  Iladeby.  Many  of  the  Danes  were 
him  engaged  in  Hjtdeby.  He  purchased  baptized,  and  the  movement  thus  begun 
numbers  of  Slavonian  and  Scandinavian  '  slowly  but  surely  gathered  strength,  until, 
youths,  whom  he  afterwards  traine<l  as  under  our  own  Canute,  no  pagan  reaction 
monks  and  priests  under  his  own  eye,  or  was  any  more  to  be  feared, 
sent  them  to  Thoroult  for  the  siime  pur- ,  Anschar’s  influence  with  King  Horik, 
|M>se,  intending  to  employ  them  as  raissum- ;  was  also  of  great  service  to  the  Swedish 
aries  to  their  heathen  countrymen.  A  mission,  to  which  we  must  now  accompany 
heavy  calamity  befell  him  whilst  engaged  the  Apostle  of  the  North.  The  royal 
in  carrying  out  his  plans.  In  a.d.  845,  ,  Dane  sent  with  him  an  envoy  to  the  court 
the  same  year  in  which  Bishop  (iauzbert  ;  of  King  Olof,  to  say  that  he  was  well  ac- 
had  been  chased  from  Sweden,  Hamburg  |  quainted  with  this  serrant  of  God,  who  # 
was  fallen  upon  by  the  Northmen.  The  j  came  to  him  as  an  ambassador  from  the 
ruthless  pagans  made  the  clergy  and  the  i  German  Emperor  Ludwig.  Never  in  all 
churches,  as  usual,  the  special  object  of  |  his  life,  he  added,  had  he  seen  so  goml  a 
their  fury ;  and  the  good  archbishop  was  |  man,  nor  found  one  so  worthy  of  eonfi- 
l>eggare<l.  The  splendid  cathedral  which  <lence.  Having  found  him  to  be  a  man 
he  had  built,  together  with  the  adjoining  '  of  such  singular  goodness,  he  had  himself, 
monastery,  as  well  as  his  library,  the  gift  j  he  said,  let  him  order  every  thing  as  he 
of  the  Emperor,  were  reduced  to  a  heap  I  chose  in  regard  to  Christianity.  Accord- 
of  smoking  ruins,  and  he  had  much  ado  to  \  ingly,  he  begged  King  Olof  to  allow  him  in 
escape  with  his  life  and  his  relics.  But  ;  like  manner  to  arrange  every  thing  as  he 
for  the  Christian  kindness  of  a  noble  lady  |  pleased  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
of  Holstein,  named  Ida,  he  and  his  eccle- 1  into  his  own  kingdom,  for  that  he  w'ould 
siastical  family  must  have  starved.  Yet  |  <lo  nothing  but  what  was  good  and  right, 
he  murmured  not,  but  said  with  Job  :  I  A  more  striking  instance  than  this  of  the 
“  The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken  i  importance  of  a  Christian  bishop’s  having 
away — he  hath  done  what  seemed  him  i  a  good  report  of  them  that  are  without, 
good — blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  is  {lerhaps  not  to  be  found  in  history. 

From  his  retreat  on  the  Lady  Ida’s  estate  Anschar  arrived  at  Birka  in  the  very 
at  Kiimeshoe  he  sallied  forth  to  seek  the  midst  of  a  crisis  in  which  he  required  such 
bloody  footsteps  of  the  destr<*yer8  through  |  powerful  intercession.  A  national  cham- 
his  wasted  diocese,  and  like  a  good  Sama-  j  pion  of  the  faith  of  Odin,  maddened  to 
ritan,  to  heal  the  wounds  they  had  in-  '  the  highest  pitch  of  fanaticism  by  the  pro- 
rticted.  i  gress  of  Christianity,  had  just  arisen. 

In  the  same  year,  however,  the  bishop-  j  This  man  announced  himself  to  the  Swedes 
rio  of  Bremen  fell  vacant,  an«i  four  yeai's  :  as  a  messenger  from  the  gods,  to  make 
.afterwards  the  Metropolitan  See  wjis  known  their  wrath  at  the  neglect  into 
transferred  thither,  where  its  establish-  which  their  worship  had  fallen,  and  at  the 
mtmts  would  be  safer  from  barbarian  and  honors  rendered  to  a  Ibreign  divinity.  If 
pagan  outrage.  At  the  same  time  its  they  wanted  a  new  god,  the  heathen  pro¬ 
revenues  were  very  much  increased  by  the  phet  said,  they  should  build  a  tcmjde  to 
change,  and  with  them  the  resourct's  of  Ericht,  one  of  their  ancient  kings.  ITie 
the  mission.  Anschar  was  now  able  to  fiery  s}>eeches  of  the  Norse  Porphyry  told 
make  considerable  presents  to  King  Horik  {mwerfully  upon  the  people,  his  suggestion 
of  Denmark,  which  was  a  favorite  method  was  adopted  with  acclamation,  and  this 
w'itli  him  of  breaking  down  opposition  to  p.agan  iwival  was  at  its  bight  in  the  ino- 
tho  truth.  Moreover,  in  the  conduct  of  meat  at  which  Anschar  landed  at  Birk.a. 
8<)m0  diplomatic  business  with  w'hich  ho  The  native  Christians,  alarmed  for  his  life, 
was  intrusted  at  the  court  of  the  Danish  implored  him  to  retreat,  but  he  ha(l 
monarch,  he  so  won  upon  his  confidence  ;  counted  the  cost  and  steadfastly  refused, 
and  respect,  that  Horik  declared  he  w'ould  |  Yet,  although  eager,  jis  we  have  seen,  for 
have  to  do  with  no  other  negotiator  in  his  .  the  martyr’s  crown,  and  prepared,  as  he 
transactions  with  the  neighboring  empire,  told  the  trembling  converts,  to  face  any 
The  violent  Diocletian  was  not,  it  is  true,  amount  and  form  of  torture,  he  would  not 
softened  into  a  Constantine,  but  he  now  neglect  prudent  precautions.  He  invited 
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King  Olof  to  a  banquet,  and  soothed  him, 
as  was  his  wont,  with  presents.  Having 
thus  conciliated  the  Swedish  monarch’s 
good  will,  he  personally  pressed  the  re¬ 
quest  contained  in  King  Honk’s  letter, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  preach  the 
Christian  faith.  The  king  Avas  not  himself 
averse  from  granting  it,  but  since  his  an- 
.thority  was  limited  he  could  only  promise 
to  convoke  the  Folkthing  or  popular  le- 
gislative  assembly,  and  himself  to  support 
the  proposal  after  consulting  the  gods  by 
lot.  In  the  interval  Anschar  gave  him¬ 
self  to  prayer,  and  whilst  engaged  in  cele- 
•  brating  the  mass,  felt  so  strong  a  faith  as  ! 
to  the  resnlt  that  he  said  to  a  priest  who 
stood  by  him  at  the  altar :  “  I  am  now 
sure  of  my  cause ;  grace  will  be  with 
them.”  Nor  was  his  joyful  anticipation 
disappointed. 

The  decisive  day  dawned.  The  matter 
was  first  laid  by  the  king  before  his  no¬ 
bles,  who  demanded  an  appeal  to  the  will 
of  the  gods  by  lot.  It  was  favorable  to 
the  admission  of  the  new  religion.  The 
king  now,  according  to  his  pledge,  put 
the  question  to  the  Folkthing.  When  the 
debate  waxed  warm,  an  eventful  turn  was 
given  to  -it  by  a  very  old  man,  who  rose 
in  the  midst  of  this  Swedish  parliament 
and  said :  “  Hear  me,  king  and  people : 
many  of  us,  no  doubt,  have  already  learned 
that  this  God  can  be  of  help  to  those  who 
trust  in  him  ;  for  many  of  us  here  have 
had  experience  of  it  in  dangers  at  sea,  and 
in  manifold  straits.  Why,  then,  should 
we  spurn  what  is  necessary  and  useful  to 
\is?  Once,  several  of  us  traveled,  for  the 
sake  of  this  religion,  to  Dorstede,  and 
there  embraced  it  uninvited.  At  present 
the  seas  have  become  dangerous  by  piracy. 
Why,  then,  should  we  not  embrace  what 
we  once  felt  constrained  to  seek  in  distant ' 
parts,  now  th.at  it  is  offered  at  our  own 
doors?”  He  carried  the  assembly  with 
him,  and  -^e  promulgation  of  the  Gospel 
was  thus  legaliEed  throughout  Gothland. 
In  Sweden  Proper  also  a  similar  decision 
was  shortly  afterwards  come  to,  and  Erira- 
bert,  a  priest,  was  dispatched  to  forward 


the  movement  in  that  quarter.  Anschar 
erected  a  church  on  a  site  given  by  the 
king,  and  purchased  another  himself  for  a 
parson.age  house.  After  completing  these 
establishments,  and  leaving  behind  him  a 
number  of  his  associate  ecclesiastics  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  evangelization,  he 
returned  to  his  diocese  in  a.d.  854. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  lifetime 
the  pious  and  ardent  missionary  archbi.sh- 
op  Avatched  with  sleepless  solicitude  over 
the  welfare  of  the  infant  Scandinavian 
churches,  and  in  his  l.-ist  sickness  he  Avrote 
to  the  Emperor  .and  to  the  German  bishops 
to  commend  them  to  their  faith  and  zeal. 
He  died  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  on  the  fes- 
tiv.al  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin, 
February  third,  a.d.  865,  with  the  Avords 
on  his  lips ;  “  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner !  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit.”  When  the  sick,  who  from  distant 
parts  were  wont  to  seek  his  prayers, 
showed  any  inclination  to  speak  of  their 
subsequent  recovery  as  miracles,  the  hum¬ 
ble  man  w’ould  say :  “  Could  I  deem  my¬ 
self  worthy  of  such  a  favor  from  the  Lonl, 
I  would  ])ray  him  to  vouchsafe  me  bjit 
this  ont  miracle — th.at  out  of  me  he  avouM 
make  a  good  man.”  That  prayer  Avas 
heard  ;  and  pagans  owned  in  him,  as  avc 
see  in  the  instance  of  King  Horik,  the 
a\%'fulness  of  goodness.  That  Christians 
should  h.ave  .acknowledged  it  also,  is  less 
surprising ;  but  towards  their  inconsisten¬ 
cies  it  sometimes  manifested  itself  in  a  form 
of  keen  rebuke,  impossible  to  withstand. 
Thus,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  heard  of 
some  of  the  baptized  magnates  of  his  diocese 
AA’ho  AA’ore  guilty  of  the  enormity  of  kid¬ 
napping  some  fugitive  Christian  slaves, 
.and  forcing  them  into  their  service,  he 
went  straightAA’ay  into  their  midst,  and 
shamed  them  into  the  liberation  of  the 
captives.  He  had  no  other  arms  than 
those  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  might  of  these 
weapons,  which  is  so  strikingly  displayed 
in  this  incident,  is  the  pregnant  moral  of 
Anschar’s  entire  history,  and  is  the  key  to 
all  his  triumphs  as  the  Apostle  of  the 
North. 
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As  in  a  human  body,  the  predisjwsition 
of  a  small  wound  to  fester  and  mortify  is 
a  sure  token  of  general,  although  latent 
disease,  so  nothing  is  more  indicative  of 
the  present  volcanic  and  abnormal  state 
of  Europe,  than  the  tendency  to  expand, 
and  even  to  break  off  into  others  appa- 
rctitly  unconnected  with  them,  that  small 
t]\ie.stions  have  displayed  of  late  years. 
When  the  Turkish  difficulty  began  like 
a  sm:ill  cloud  arising  in  the  East,”  with 
the  dispute  lK*twet*n  the  Latin  and  Greek 
sectaries  at  Jerusidem,  fe»'  foresaw  the 
mighty  war  that  ensued,  none  perhaps, 
that  the  conferences  to  conclude  that  war 
would  register  the  Italian  question  as  a 
subject  of  diplomatic  anxiety.  The  war 
of  liist  year,  how'ever  quickly  concluded, 
has  in  its  turn  bequeathed  to  us  another 
ground  of  disquietude,  and  opened  a  ques¬ 
tion,  which,  although  bringing  us  baclc  to 
the  point  whence  arose  the  complications 
of  1853,  does  not  perhaps  necessarily 
bring  on  war,  but  the  solution  of  which 
may  nevertheless  exercise  a  most  import¬ 
ant  influence  over  the  balance  of  power 
and  the  future  of  Europe.  Seven  years 
ago,  when  the  dissolution  of  Turkey  was 
first  pronounced  to  be  imminent,  Austria 
seemed  strong  and  full  of  life  and  vigor.f 
Now,  she  in  her  turn  seems  hurrying  to¬ 
wards  an  abyss.  Though  counted  among 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  summoned 
as  such  to  the  council  of  states,  and  deep¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  decision  taken  on 
every  European  question,  she  is  engaged 
at  home  in  a  life  and  death  struggle, 
M’hich  may  result  either  in  a  rupture  of 
the  bonds  which  unite  her  provinces  to¬ 
gether,  or  in  a  transformation  of  the  whole 


*  Xeuffentallttnij  fEtlfrreieht,  1848-1858.  Von 
C.  F.  ('soEBSio  StuttRard  and  Augsburg.  1858. 

J)if  OarantieH  der  Maeht  und  Einkeit  QStterreiekt. 
I.eipzig.  1859. 

f  In  Austria,  out  of  nearly  40,000, (KX)  inhabit¬ 
ants,  not  8,000,000  or  one  fifth  are  Germans.  In 
Eiin)pean  Turkey,  there  are  supposed  to  be  6,000,- 
0«)0  Mohammedans,  but  a  part  only  of  tliese  arc  of 
Asiatic  origin. 


policy  of  the  empire.  In  either  event,, 
tltis  struggle  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  the  public,  whose  deliberate  opinion 
must  give  the  ultimate  verdict  of  acquit¬ 
tal  or  condemnation  on  the  policy  which 
our  own  government  may  resolve  to  j)ui-- 
sue,  should  circumstances  become  such  as 
to  invite  its  interference. 

Although  our  present  subject  is  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  the  administration  of  her  easteim 
provinces,  we  have  mentioned  her  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Turkey,  because  the  malady 
by  which  either  is  affected  has  many 
points  of  resemblance,  and  the  geographic¬ 
al  relations  and  mental  affinities  of  the 
two  empires  are  so  intimate,  that  any  con¬ 
vulsion  occurring  in  the  one,  must  almost 
necessarily  s))read  to  the  other.  In  either 
case  we  see  the  government,  representing 
a  numerically  inferior,  and  less  vigorous 
race,  struggling  to  maintiiin  its  dominion 
over  various  and  stronger  nationalities. 
The  heavings  and  yearnings  after  inde¬ 
pendence  of  these  subject  races,  constitute 
the  ever-present  peril  of  either  empire, 
and  both  appear  to  have  bound  up  their 
very  existence  with  the  maintenance  of 
their  actual  system  of  government.  From 
this  point  of  view,  Austria  may  be  said  to 
be  in  greater  peril  than  even  Turkey. 
Her  populations  are  more  civilized,  and 
have  therefore  a  keener  sense  of  the  value 
of  independence.  Each  province  has  a 
history  of  its  own  distinct  from  that  of  its 
neighbor,  or  of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh. 
The  Venetian  sighs  for  the  reign  of  the 
Doges  as  he  beholds  the  gorgeous  palaces 
that  line  the  grand  canal,  sinking  into  the 
waves  under  the  weight  of  foreign  op¬ 
pression  ;  the  Czech  and  the  Gallician  re¬ 
call  the  time  when  Bohemia  and  Poland 
were  free  and  glorious  kingdoms ;  the 
Hungarian  champs  the  bit  when  he  re¬ 
members  that  the  chivalry  of  his  native 
land  ivas  once  the  bulw'ark  of  Europe,  and 
how  the  successors  of  the  Arpad  and  An¬ 
gevin  kings  have  repaid  the  devotion  that 
more  than  once  redeemed  their  very 
throne.  Nor  can  this  be  otherwise.  God 
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himself  has  implanted  the  love  of  liberty  I 
in  the  breast  of  man  so  deeply,  that  to 
eradicate  it  his  very  heartstrings  must  be 
tom  out,  and  though  his  intellect  may  | 
sometimes  be  dazzled  and  led  astray  by  i 
the  phantom  of  national  glory,  his  corruj)- 1 
tion  must  be  great  indeecl  if  he  l>e  dead  I 
to  all  sentiment  of  race,  and  can  forgive  1 
those  who  trample  down  his  native  land,  ! 
and  deprive  it  at  once  of  indejKmdence  | 
and  of  fame.  ! 

We  CAD  well  understand  the  alarm  with  | 
which  diplomatists  shrink  from  the  very  j 
idea  of  the  danger  of  Austria.  Stretching,  i 
as  her  territories  do,  from  the  borders  of  ! 
Saxony  to  the  Mincio,  and  far  down  the  i 
great  valley  of  the  Danube,  her  fill, 
should  it  occur,  would  be  as  that  of  a  | 
mighty  tower  in  the  midst  of  a  city,  and 
could  not  fail  to  shake  Italy,  Germany, 
and  European  Turkey.  Ministers  are  but 
men,  and  may  be  excused  if  they  hope  the 
fabric  will  last  out  their  time,  and  are  fain 
to  leave  their  successors  to  deal  with  a 
future,  the  perils  of  which  they  perhaps 
exaggerate,  although  it  certainly  presents 
itself  armed  with  all  the  terrors  that  con-  [ 
stantly  attend  the  Unknown.  Their  fear, 
too,  is  augmented  by  the  eagerness  of  de¬ 
sire  with  which  such  an  event  is  prognos¬ 
ticated  by  the  ultra-revolutionary  party, 
ever  more  ready  to  destroy  than  to  build, 
and  which,  in  the  spirit  of  a  turbulent  and 
restless  child,  regards  revolution  not  only  ! 
as  a  means  of  alleviating  unbearable  ilLs, 
but  as  an  object  and  an  end.  Belonging  j 
neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other  extreme 
jjarty,  w’e  can  not  but  think,  however, 
that  w’here  a  statesman  is  willfully  blind  to 
a  recognized  peril,  he  acts  as  thoughtless- 1 
ly  as  a  captain  of  a  ship  wdio  seeing  a  reef 
ahead,  abandons  the  rudder,  and  trusts 
his  vessel  to  fate.  For  our  owm  part  we 
desire  to  see  the  public  of  the  only  coun¬ 
try  in  w’hich  freedom  of  the  press  renders 
the  formation  of  an  intelligent  opinion 
possible,  well  acquainted  with  the  condi- ' 
tion  of  Austria,  »nd  especially  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  her  empire,  without  which  she 
would  sink  to  the  rank  of  a  second  or 
third-rate  power.  These  provinces  are 
those  forming  the  ancient  “  Crown”  of 
Hungary,  and  include  Hungary  Proper, 
Transylvania,  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  Dal¬ 
matia,  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  races 
of  non-German  origin. 

The  Civor  with  which  Austria  has  so 


the  apparent  legitimacy  which  has  vailed 
her  lust  for  territorial  aggrandizement, 
have  combined  with  the  ileeply  felt  and 
real  necessity,  that  there  should  bo  a 
strong  state  in  the  valley  of  the  D.anubo, 
to  make  diplomatists  shut  their  eyes  to 
her  faults,  while  they  vaunted  her  quali¬ 
ties  to  the  utmost.  We  fully  and  entirely 
concur  in  the  desirability  of  the  existence 
of  a  powerful  state  in  the  cast  of  Europe, 
to  curb  the  ambition  of  Russia,  to  act  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  military  supremacy 
of  Fr.ance,  and  to  obviate  the  evils  attend¬ 
ant  on  a  jmssible  rising  of  the  Christians 
in  Turkey.  But  is  it  equally  necessary 
that  this  state  should  be  the  actual  Aus¬ 
tria,  or  rather,  is  she,  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  cap.able  of  performing  the  du 
ties  of  her  position,  and  if  her  inability^  to 
to  do- so  be  proved,  is  not  the  false  secur¬ 
ity  into  which  her  apparent  power  may 
lull  her  neighbors,  in  itself  an  additional 
peril  ? 

Were  Austria  a  state  replete  with  vi¬ 
tality,  did  she  give  promise  of  a  long  and 
glorious  future,  were  the  ditferent  met  s 
united  under  her  scepter  content  to  ren¬ 
der  obedience  to  a  common  sovereign,  we 
should  consider  all  attempts  to  disturb 
her  rule  as  a  crime.  But  can  her  waimest 
partisan  conscientiously  assert  this  to  be 
the  case  ?  The  conduct  of  the  Austrian 
Government  since  the  peace  of  Villjifmnca 
is  a  sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary.  The 
war  of  1859  is  not  the  first  in  which  Aus¬ 
tria  has  been  engaged  with  France.  Not 
to  go  back  to  times  more  remote,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
jiresent  century,  history  yecords  four 
gigantic  wars,  in  which  the  forces  of  her 
enemy  w’ere  dirt'cted  by  the  unrivaled 
military  genius  of  the  elder  Napoleon. 
In  those  contests  she  lost  battle  after  bat¬ 
tle,  her  best  generals  successively  encoun¬ 
tered  disgraceful  defeat,  yet  with  a  display 
of  resources  truly  marvelous,  she  continu¬ 
ally  marshaled  fiesh  battalions  to  t.ake  the 
places  of  those  just  dispersed.  The  armi(*s 
engaged  might  be  less  numerous,  but  the 
reverses  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz  were 
I  no  less  stunning  than  that  of  Solferino ; 

I  the  conqueror  twice  dictated  peace  from 
I  her  very  capital,  every  successive  treaty 
j  liad  to  be  purchased  by  cessions  of  terri- 
I  torv'  which  finally  reduced  her  dominions 
i  to  i^Iungary  and  the  hereditary  states,  yet 
1  Austria  rose  each  time  with  the  renewed 


long  been  regarded  by  Europe  is  by  no  vigor  of  an  Anta?us,  and  g.atheriug  her 
means  surprising.  Her  conservatism,  and  strength  for  a  final  effort,  was  at  length 
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able  to  contribute  decisively  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Napoleon.  What  is  the  sp<‘cta- 
cle  she  at  present  offers  ?  The  late  war 
scarcely  lasted  two  months;  the  enemy 
had  possessed  himself  of  but  a  sinfjle  pro¬ 
vince,  when  she  was  fain  to  accede  to  a 
treaty,  the  moderation  of  which  must 
rather  be  ascribed  to  the  ulterior  desijrns 
of  the  victor  than  to  the  power  of  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  And 
what  is  now  her  internal  position  ?  The 
very  organs  of  the  government  scarcely 
affect  to  deny,  that,  had  the  war  been 
prolonged,  the  most  imj)ortant  provinces 
w’ould  have  risen  in  rebellion,  nor  that  its 
termination  has  failed  to  allay  all  apnre- 
hension  of  such  an  event.  Official  orilers 
of  the  day  prove  disaffection  to  have 
sprea<l  from  tlie  people  to  the  army,  and 
even  to  the  officers,  while  the  threatening 
and  weak  jMdicy  of  the  civil  government, 
likewise  ])rove  how  little  it  can  count  on 
any  supjK)rt  but  that  of  its  own  official 
agents. 

'fhis  striking  difference  between  the 
Austria  of  1809  and  the  Austria  of  1859 
is  of  easy  explanation.  The  empire  was 
then  sound  at  the  core,  the  provinces  were 
devoted  and  eager  in  defense  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  House,  the  war  against  France  was 
regarded  as  a  national  one  by  each  in- 
vidual  state,  volunteers  swelled  the  ranks 
of  the  army,  and  private  offerings  replen¬ 
ished  the  coffers  of  the  empire.  We  now 
behold  the  reverse  of  all  this.  No  citizen 
regards  the  honor  of  his  country  as  tar¬ 
nished  because  Attstriu  has  encountered 
defeat.  In  lieu  of  voluntary  offerings,  a 
grinding  taxation  is  unable  to  cover  the 
expenditure  of  the  state,  and  but  a  short 
time  ago,  in  order  to  disguise  the  want  of 
money  to  maintain  the  army,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  recruits  even  by 
force,  the  Emperor  w:is  obliged  to  declare 
in  his  letter  to  Count  Goluchorski  that  the 
number  of  volunteers  enabled  him  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  conscription  of  1860,  an 
assertion  well  known  to  be  inconsistent 
with  truth. 

These  remarkable  facts,  confirmed  and 
corroborated  by  many  other  and  more 
minute  particular,  indicate  the  condition 
of  the  state  to  be  far  from  healthy.  In¬ 
deed,  were  it  otherwise,  we  suspect  that 
Austria  would  not  be  looked  upon  by  dip 
lomatists  wdth  so  much  favor,  but  sliould 
rather  be  an  object  of  jealousy  and  suspi¬ 
cion  to  all  neighboring  powers.  Were  it 
ever  possible  for  her  to  overcome  the  ob- 
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stacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
centraliziition  like  that  of  France,  and  to 
handle  her  resources  with  the  same  facili¬ 
ty,  her  |K>sition  would  be  a  most  formida¬ 
ble  one.  Of  all  European  states,  Russia 
alone  possesses  a  greater  extension  of 
territorv.  The  superficies  of  the  Austrian 
empire,*'  after  the  loss  of  Lombardy,  is 
upwards  of  11,729  square  geographical 
miles,  that  is  to  say,  it  more  than  equals 
the  sujterficies  of  the  whole  Germanic 
confederation,  while  it  exceeds  that  of 
France  by  nearly  two  thousand  square 
geographical  miles,  and  is  rather  more 
than  double  that  of  Prussia.  The  position 
and  natural  boundaries  of  this  vast  tei  ri- 
tory  add  to  its  import  ance.  W ere  Austria 
united  and  strong,  she  would  be  a  most 
dangerous  neighbor  to  Italy,  Germany, 
Turkey,  and  even  Russia.  Tire  far-famed 
quadrilaterjil  is  a  standing  menace  to  the 
independence  of  Northern  and  Central 
Italy  ;  the  mountains  of  Salzburg  and  Bo¬ 
hemia  fi'own  over  the  level  plains  of  Bava¬ 
ria  and  Saxony,  reminding  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  those  i)etty  states,  how  easily  an 
invading  arnty  might  pour  from  the 
gorges  and  across  the  undefended  fron¬ 
tier  should  they  ever  swerve  from  their 
allegiance  to  Vienna.  To  the  south  the 
fortresses  of  Semlin,  Eszek,  and  Ofsova, 
turn  their  guns  against  European  Turkey, 
further  East,  along  the  Carpathian  chain, 
the  passes  which  give  entrance  to  the 
Principalities,  are  all  held  by  Austrian 
garrisons ;  and  finally,  to  the  north,  the 
strongly  entrencherl  camp  of  Lemberg 
commands  .a  point  of  great  strategic 
importance,  as  in  it  unite  all  the  roads 
leading  from  Prussian  Silesia  and  South- 
Western  Russia  towards  the  Carpathians. 

LTp  to  1848,  the  various  provinces  were 
all  governed  separately,  and  so  long  as 
each  w:i8  content  within  its  own  bounda¬ 
ries,  this  peculiar  organizjition  endowed 
Austria  with  a  remarkable  power  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  external  attack,  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  her  ability  to  carry  on  offen¬ 
sive  operations.  A  province  might  be 
invaded  or  lopped  off  without  spreading 
dismay  throughout  the  rest  of  the  monar¬ 
chy,  or  even  affecting  the  internal  econo¬ 
my  of  the  remaining  states.  As  the  for¬ 
tune  of  war  brought  an  enemy  nearer  to 


*  We  hare,  throughout  this  article,  tiiken  the 
figures  puhlishcd  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Board  of 
StatUitics,  or  by  official  writers,  whose  works  uro 
authorized  by  their  goveniment. 
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the  heart  of  the  empire,  the  resistance  he 
met  with  became  more  stubborn  and  con¬ 
centrated.  The  battles  of  Aspern  and 
Wagram,  fought  on  the  very  frontiers  of  j 
Hungary,  were  more  obstinately  contested 
than  any  others  during  the  long  war  with 
Napoleon.  Hungary  was  in  truth  the 
last  and  strongest  bulwark,  and  from  this 
point  the  tide  of  conquest  rolled  back. 

From  the  earliest  times,  Hungary  m.ay’ 
be  regarded  as  the  real  basis  of  Austrian 
power.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
arms  of  his  Hungaii.in  allies  gave  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Marchfield  to  Rudolj)h  of 
Hapsburgh,  and  thus  est.ablished  him  on 
the  imperial  throne.  While  great  part 
of  Hungary  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  the  emperors,  her  nom¬ 
inal  sovereigns,  albeit  in  possession  of 
Germany,  could  never  dispose  of  more 
than  a  portion  of  their  apparent  power. 
When  the  Crescent  was  already  on  the 
wane,  and  Hungary  had  returned  to 
Christian  allegiance,  it  was  to  her  that 
Maria  Theresa,  stripped  of  the  heredi¬ 
tary  states,  fled  for  protection,  and  the 
Hungarian  armies  and  leaders  not  only 
restored  her  inheritance,  but  sustained  her 
powetj  during  the  whole  of  her  long  reign. 
Finally,  in  the  present  century,  it  was 
Hungary  that  poured  forth  the  soldiers 
that  started  up  to  oppose  the  legions  of 
France,  and  the  supplies  voted  by  the 
free  Hungarian  Diet  were  no  less  liberal 
nor  less  useful  than  the  subsidies  supplied 
Dy  England. 

The  testimony  of  history,  then  bears 
out  our  assertion  that  Hungary  was  in 
former  times  the  real  basis  of  Austrian 
power ;  nor  need  the  fact  surprise  ns  if 
we  reflect  that  in  extent  sh^  is  considera¬ 
bly  more  than  Imlf  the  whole  empire,  her 
supeificies  being  of  6087  square  geo¬ 
graphical  miles,  and  the  ]>opulation  which 
owns  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  St.  Ste¬ 
phen  numbering  more  than  14,000,000 
souls.  then,  this  premise  be  admitted, 
it  is  but  logical  to  inquire  whether  the 
secret  of  the  present  weakness  of  the 
Austrian  empire  may  not  be  found  in  the 
actual  state  of  Hungary.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  differences  between  the 
ancient  and  the  present  government  of 
Hungary,  ami  finally  to  inquire  whether, 
supposing  Austria  to  have  learnt  wisdom 
from  humiliation,  and  that  she  be  now 
disposed  to  abandon  her  administrative 


[  system,  and  adopt  one  more  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  ot  the  age  and  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  her  various  provinces,  she  would 
yet  be  able  to  recover  the  position  and 
power  she  has  lost. 

Till  1848,  the  favorite  maxim  of  the 
House  of  Hap'burgh,  “  Divide  et  impera,” 
was  faithfully  represented  by  the  distinct 
administration  of  that  province.  The 
emperors  loved  to  style  themselves  Kings 
of  Hungary  and  Iloheinia,  Dukes  of  (’ar- 
niolia  and  Carinthia,  etc. ;  and  the  sepa¬ 
rate  coronations  at  Milan  and  Prosburg, 
a  ceremony  Last  piTtluaned  by  the  ex- 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  were  but  symbolical 
of  the  divei"se  titles  by  v,-hich  they  held 
the  v.arious  states,  and  of  the  .a<liuinistra- 
tive  independence  of  each.  Hut  if  this 
difference  subsisted  between  Lombardy 
and  Bohemia,  lor  example,  although  both 
w'ere  governed  desjKitically  by  decrees 
from  Vienna,  how  deep  was  the  abyss 
whicli  separated  all  the  heredibiry  states 
from  the  provinces  of  the  Crown*  of 
Hungary !  Originally  all  the  states  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  House  of  Hajisburgh  had 
been  in  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional 
franchises,  but  for  the  last  two  centuries 
they  had  been  confined  to  the  east  of  the 
Lnitha.  The  traveler  coming  from 
Vienna  pa.ssed  a  customs  barrier  as  if 
entering  the  dominions  of  another  sove¬ 
reign,  and  once  a<.;ros8  the  Hung!»rian 
frontier,  he  had  exchanged  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  des|Kitic  empire  for  that  of  a 
constitutional  kingdom.  No  officious  po¬ 
lice  agent  examined  his  ]«i.s8|>oi  t,  or  in¬ 
quired  into  the  length  and  obje<*t  of  his 
sojourn ;  he  might  come  and  go  as  he 
listed. 

Tlie  Hungarian  constitution  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Euro[K*.  Its  first 
foundations  miust  be  sought  in  the  treaty 
concluded  between  the  leadei's  of  the 
Asiatic  |K*op!e  that  conquered  Pannonia 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  When 
the  seven  chiefs  elected  Almos  as  their 
Duke,  and  swore  fealty  to  him  and  his 
desceiuLants,  they  stipulated  that  their 
oath  should  only  be  binding  so  long  ns 
the  sovereign  observetl  his  part  of  the 
agreement,  and  expres-sly  reservetl  the 
right  of  forming  his  council.  According¬ 
ly,  after  the  conquest,  the  first  Diet  was 

•  We  use  the  ancient  constitutional  term  “CSnotaa” 
advisedly,  as  oomprisin);  the  annexed  States,  (Croa- 
tiii.  Slavonia,)  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  had 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  the  Hungarian  Con¬ 
stitution. 
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assembled  to  divuie  the  land  among  the 
liibes.  The  advantages  of  this  compact 
among  the  conquerors  were  extended  to 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  cotuitry  by 
the  early  kings,  (St.  Stephen,  St.  Ladislas, 
(’olonian,)  and  the  Bulla  Aurea,  or  char¬ 
ter  exacted  by  the  nobility  to  restrain 
the  growing  power  of  the  king  was 
signed  in  1222,  only  seven  years  after  tlie 
date  of  our  own  Magna  C’harta.  During 
the  three  centuries  (a.d.  1000-1301)  that 
the  ('rown  of  St.  Stephen  was  worn  by 
his  descendants,  we  find  that  the  Diet, 
or  assembly. of  the  chiefs  and  delegates 
of  the  nation,  pl.ayed  a  most  con.spicuous 
p.art  in  Hungarian  history.  Not  only  j 
did  it  enact  laws,  vote  supplies,  and  de¬ 
cree  the  levying  of  soldiers,  but  it  main¬ 
tained  its  jurisdiction  over  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  The  Diet  of  1100  opp(>sed  so 
steady  a  front  to  the  attempted  usurpa¬ 
tions  of  Gregory  VII.,  that  that  most 
despotic  of  pontiffs  was  obliged  to  yield, 
and  though  often  attacked,  the  liberties  of 
the  Hungarian  Church  were  never  re.ally 
curtailed  until  the  Concordat  of  1835, 
concluded  after  the  abolition  of  the  Diet.  [ 

During  the  second  period  of  Hunga-  J 
ri.an  history  (1309-1526)  the  constitution 
continued  to  develop  itself  under  the  va¬ 
rious  foreign  and  native  kings  who  suc¬ 
cessively  assumed  the  Holy  t’rown  —  so 
called  on  account  of  its  having  been  bc- 
stoweil  on  St.  Stephen  by  I*ope  Sylves¬ 
ter,  (yEneas  Sylvius,)  to  recompense  his  j 
voluntary  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  ^ 
more  es|K»cialIy  his  adhesion  to  the  Latin  , 
Church.  This  epoch  offers  perhaps  a 
greater  Eurojiean  interest  than  any  other. 
Then  it  was  that  Hungary  stood  as  a  sen- 1 
linel  looking  out  towards  the  East,  and  j 
under  her  native  chiefs,  .John  Hunyady,  ; 
and  his  son,  Matthias  Corvinus,  hurled  | 
back  the  first  violent  invasion  of  Moham¬ 
medan  fanaticism.  Such  services  to  civili- 
Kition,  however  long  past,  should  not  be 
forgotten,  the  more  so,  as  it  was  the  ex¬ 
haustion  caused  by  their  long  struggle, 
single  handed,  against  the  enemy  of  all, 
tliat  greatly  contributed  to  induce  Hun¬ 
gary  to  forego  her  absolute  inde|>endence, 
and  seek  allies  in  the  W est  by  bestowing 
herself  on  a  priiice  of  the  then  most 
powerful  reigning  house  in  Europe. 

From  1526  to  the  peace  of  Szathmar 
(1711)  the  Hungarian  chronicles  recount  j 
a  state  of  cruel  oppression,  varied  by  j 
des|)crate  revolts,  which,  generally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  field,  terminated  by  a  gene- 1 


I  rous  forgiveness  accorded  by  the  people 
to  their  j)erjured  sovereign,  who  never 
I  failed  to  recommence  his  persecutions  as 
soon  as  false  promises  had  lulled  his  vic¬ 
tims  into  a  fancied  security.  Yet  the 
I  rights  of  the  Diet  survived  even  this 
gloomy  period,  as  is  proved  by  the  im¬ 
portance  attache<l  by  Charles  III.  (Em- 
jieror  tdiarles  VI.)  to  its  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  tlie  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  of 
the  right  of  inheritance  of  his  datighter 
Maria  Theresa.  We  have  no  netnl  to 
I  enumerate  the  services  Hungary  rendered 
to  this  queen  ;  we  would  only  call  atten- 
tinn  to  the  fact,  that  during  the  war  of 
succession,  as  at  .a  later  |)eriod  during  the 
wars  with  Napoleon,  the  Hungarian  Diet 
was  in  possession  of  all  its  rights — that  is, 
the  country  enjoyed  its  undisputed  and 
unrestrained  autonomy,  and  if  princes 
were  not  endowed  with  a  special  gift  of 
ingratitude,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
the  loyalty  so  displayed  would  have 
henceforth  insured  respect  for  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  nation.  Far  from  thi.s,  it  was 
Joseph  II.,  the  very  child  Maria  Theresa 
h.ad  presented  to  the  nobles  at  the  famous 
Diet  of  Presburg,  that  again  attempted 
to  subvert  the  constitution.  His  early 
death  alone  prevented  the  breaking  out 
of  a  revolt,  and  his  brother  and  succes-sor, 
Leopold,  found  it  necessary  to  conclude  a 
new'  compact  with  the  nation.  At  the 
Diet  of  1790-91,  sovereign  and  represen¬ 
tatives  concurred  in  fixing  anew  the  ba.sis 
and  extent  of  the  Hungarian  franchises ; 
and  the  constitution  retained  the  form 
then  given  to  it  until  the  reforms  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Diet,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
sovereign  in  Marcli,  1848. 

Financially,  the  government  of  Hun¬ 
gary  was  perhaps  the  cheapest  in  the 
world.  The  revenue  of  the  kingdom 
amounted  to  24,000,000  florins  or  £2,400,- 
000,  and  of  this  sum  two  thirds  sufficed 
to  defray  all  internal  expenses,  the  re¬ 
maining  third  being  jxiured  into  the  im¬ 
perial  treasury.  Thanks  to  the  free  mu¬ 
nicipal  institutions  enjoyed  by  the  coun¬ 
ties  and  the  towns,  the  internal  adminis¬ 
tration  cost  but  £300,000 ;  £700,000  more 
provided  fi>r  the  seventeen  regiments  of 
infantry,  and  twelve  regiments  of  hus¬ 
sars,  upwards  of  60,000  men,  which  Hun- 
garv  placed  at  the  service  of  her  foreign 
lord ;  and  the  government  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  frontiers,  which  could  furnish  80,000 
soldiers  on  an  emergency,  amounted  to 
rather  more  than  £100,000. 
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In  the  spring  of  1848,  Austria  found 
lierself  in  a  most  difficult  position.  The 
Italian  provinces,  Vienna  itself,  were  in 
open  revt)lt,  the  Hungarians  alone  re- . 
mained  loyal,  but  they  insisted  on  con¬ 
cessions,  which  if  granted,  and  honestly 
maintained,  rendered  tlie  continuance  of  | 
despotic  rule  in  any  part  of  the  empire  : 
nearly  imjKJSsible,  There  was  no  choice  , 
but  at  once  to  bestow  on  the  sefiarate  j 
provinces  institutions  analogous  to  those  | 
of  Hungary,  or  to  seem  to  bow  to  the  | 
storm,  to  gain  time,  and  endeavor  finally  : 
to  overthrow  the  Hungarian  constitution.  | 
Tlie  choice  made,  and  its  immediate  re-  ; 
suit,  is  matter  of  history.  The  famous  j 
constitution  of  the  fourth  of  March,  1849,  i 
never  executed,  and  formally  abolished  j 
only  three  years  later,  declared  all  dis- 1 
tinctions  of  provinces  and  institutions  to  1 
have  disappeared  forever,  and  developed  j 
that  conception  of  a  centralized  and  united 
Austria,  which  Prince  Schwarlzenberg, 
his  colleagues  and  successors,  h.ave  since 
been  struggling  to  re.alize,  with  a  success 
that  has  so  notoriously  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  Austria,  and  the  content¬ 
ment  of  her  peoples. 

In  passing  to  the  financial  position  of 
Hungary  under  the  new  Austrian  system, 
we  must  say  one  word  as  to  the  results  of 
the  introduction  of  the  gendarmerie  into 
th.at  kingdom.  While  Hungary  was  self- 
governed,  the  police  of  each  county  was 
confided  to  its  own  officials ;  and  there  Ls 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  public  security 
was  well  cared  for  by  those  in  whose  own 
interest  it  lay  to  do  so.  Since  the  war 
the  gendarmerie  have  l>een  intro<lnceil. 
A  gendarme  h.as  the  right  to  arrest  any 
person  whatsoever  on  suspicion,*  and  if 
he  be  condemned,  the  gendarme,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  a  credible  witness,  re¬ 
ceives  a  reward  varying  fronj  four  to  sixty 
florins,  according  as  the  person  found 
guilty  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
one  year,  or  to  death.  From  an  official 
statement  published  in  1867,  we  learn  tlrnt 
between  the  first  of  Xovember,  1856,  and 
the  thirty -first  of  January,  1857,  the 


*  The  cue  of  the  nrroet  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace,  of 
New-Tork,  u  a  notable  illostration,  at  Pesth,  in 
Hungary.  He  was  conSned  thirty-seven  days  in 
the  fortress,  and  bad  nine  trials  before  a  military 
commission,  and  it  required  all  the  diplomatic  skill 
of  the  Atncricao  Minister,  Hon.  Mr.  MePurdy,  to 
procure  his  relo-se  from  tbo  military  dutc*  ee  of 
Austria.  We  m^-t  him  the  day  alter  hisesespo,  snd 
learned  its  hutory. — Eu. 


gendarmerie  of  the  whole  empire  made 
841,090  seizures  ami  accusations.  Of  this 
Dumber,  iu  proportion  to  the  population, 
w'c  may  assume  rather  more  than  one 
third,  or  120,000,  as  having  occurred  in 
Hungary,  The  gendarmerie  were  insti¬ 
tuted  six  years  ago,  at  the  cessation  of 
martial  law  ;  we  may  therefore  aptly  con¬ 
clude  that  during  these  twenty-four  quar¬ 
ters,  1,680,000  ])ersous,  or  nearly  one 
seventli  of  the  |>opnlation,  women  and 
children  included,  have  been  arrested! 
Yet  it  is  notorioiis  that  robbery  and  bri¬ 
gandage  have  continu.ulIy  increased  since 
1849,  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  a 
reward  on  condemnations  is  a  direct  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  trumping  np  of  poli- 
tic.‘d  denunciations a  task  lar  less  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  arrest  of  desperate  Hnii- 
gai'ian  brigands,  to  whom  the  genenil 
hatred  of  the  government  insures  popular 
assistance  and  sympathy. 

Lot  us  now  examine  the.  financial  ad- 
vanUiges  obtained  by  Hungary  in  e.v- 
change  for  her  autonomy.  Real  liborly 
of  commerce,  coujded  with  increase  <»f  tho 
me.ons  of  communication  by  railways  and 
can.uls,  especially  if  connecting  the  c^ipital 
with  the  Adriatic  j)ort  of  Fiiune,  would 
undoubt cslly  be  of  immense  a»lv:intage  to 
Hungary,  as  to  any  country  the  natural 
productions  of  which  far  exceed  its  own 
powers  of  eonsunqttion,  and  are  be.sides 
capable  of  being  developed  to  an  almost 
incalculable  extent.  Hut  this  boon  has 
not  Ih'cu  bestowed.  The  railways  con¬ 
structed  have  been  planned  fof  strategi¬ 
cal.  not  for  commercial  pnrpose.s,  and  have 
been  made  by  the  government  at  a  cost 
far  exceeding  that  at  w  hi<-h  they  might 
have  Iwen  constructed  by  the  nation  ;  the 
Iron  (vates  still  impede  the  navigation  of 
the  Danube,  and  no  measures  have  been 
taken  to  improve  the  portof  Fiume,  or  to 
open  communication  between  it  ami  the 
center  of  the  country.  The  Hungarians 
are  thus  practically  prevented  from  en¬ 
gaging  ill  commercial  enterprise  with  tho 
caiimtries  to  whom  their  wood,  corn,  wool, 
silk,  wine,  and  other  natural  productions 
would  be  of  inestimable  value,  and  whoso 
manufactured  goods  they  could  in  retuni 
take  in  large  quantities,  while  they  are 
forced  into  a  strict  commercial  union  with 
the  hereditary  estates,  whose  sickly  manu¬ 
factures  are  fostered  by  high  protection 
duties  levied  at  the  frontiers  of  the  empire ; 

I  and,  less  directly,  with  Prussia  and  the 
1  German  confederation — countries  equally 
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iiieap.'iblc  of  supplyina'  their  wantn  or  of 
consuming  their  pro<luclions.  Wo  shall 
now  sec  what  burthens  were  laid  upon 
them  in  return  for  this  delusive  con¬ 
cession. 

IJoth  the  receipts  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  Austrian  treasury  have  steadily  in¬ 
creased  during  the  last  twelve  years.  In 
1848,  tho  taxes  produced  122,127,354 
florins,  or  upwards  of  £12,000,000  ;  while 
in  1857  they  amounted  to  upwards  of 
280,000,000  of  florins,  or  £28,000,000, 
without  ever  having  l)een  able  to  cover 
the  expenditure.  The  uflieial  Austrian 
budgets  carefully  avoid  stating  the  sum 
raised  in  each  separate  province,  but  we 
liave  no  fear  of  exaggerating  if  w'e  assert 
Hungary  to  be  burdened  to  tho  amount  I 
of  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  mil- 1 
lions  of  florins,  or  four  times  the  sum  she  i 
paid  before  1848.  These  figures  present  j 
a  fearful  amount  of  taxation,  es|>ecially  if  j 
we  consider  that  it  is  raised  in  a  country 
thinly  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  ! 
with  hanlly  any  manufactures,  with  no  | 
vent  for  its  natural  riches,  and  which,  but 
a  few  years  ago,  was  desolated  by  a  long 
Avar,  by  the  presence  of  three  vast  armies, 
two  of  them  foreign,  and  yet  more  by  the 
incursions  of  undisciplined  bunds,  Avho 
showed  no  respect  even  for  the  laws  of 
civilized  warfare. 

The  taxes,  onerous  for  all  classes,  fall 
with  peculiar  AA'eight  on  the  landed  pro¬ 
prietors,  who,  posses.sing  vast  traurts  of 
territory,  are  obliged  to  pay  according  to 
their  acres,  while  they  have  no  possibility 
of  disfH)sing  of  the  produce,  which  might 
make  them  rich  were  a  market  open  to 
them.  The  burthen  becomes  the  greater, 
as  all  taxes  hav'o  to  bo  paid  in  coin,  which 
must  be  obtained  at  a  high  premium, 
owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency  which  is  the  ordinary  medium 
of  circulation  throughout  the  Austrian 
territory.  All  this  results  in  a  state  of 
things  so  fearful  that  we  have  otlen  heard 
Hungarian  proprietors  declare,  that  they 
esteemed  themselves  fortunate  if,  after 
)>nying  the  year’s  taxes,  a  small  residue 
of  income  remained  for  their  own  use.  A 
majority  of  them,  we  are  persumled,  have 
lived  for  the  last  ten  years  on  the  com- 
j>ensation  paid  by  the  state  for  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  peasants,  an  obligation  assumed 
by  the  Hungarian  Diet  in  1848,  which  the 
Austrian  governmeiit  has  not  found  it 
politic  to  repudiate,  and  which  in  reality, 
costs  it  little,  for  exacling  coin  from  its 


subjects,  it  discharges  its  own  debts  in 
pa|)er.  As  examples  of  the  weight  of  the 
taxes  thus  imposed,  we  may  cite  the  case 
of  one  nobleman  within  our  own  know- 
levlge,  who  yearly  pays  500,000  fltvrius 
I  (£50,000)  into  the  treasury,  ami  of  another 
I  who  pays  400,000.  We  know  also  of  cases, 
in  which  lands  are  let  on  least',  the  farmer 
I  paying  two  thirtls  of  his  rent  in  taxes  to 
the  state,  and  one  third  only  to  his  land* 
I  lord,  who  considers  this  to  be  an  excellent 
bargain  for  himself. 

Nor  is  the  mere  weight  of  the  taxes 
the  only  cause  of  suffering  to  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  ;  the  taxes  are  called  for,  not  at  fixed 
periods,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  oflieials,  Avho,  if  they  be  not  imme¬ 
diately  paid,  have  the  right  of  seizing  tho 
cattle  iuid  other  property  of  the  recusant. 
This  falls  with  esjrecial  Aveight  upon  the 
small  proprietors,  to  aa'Iioiu  the  loss  of  a 
horse  or  a  bullock  renders  the  cultivation 
of  his  land  a  serious  difficulty,  and  his  dis¬ 
content  is  aggravated  by  the  harshness 
and  caprice  with  W'hich  he  is  dealt  with 
;  by  the  government  .agents.  These  per- 
;  sons,  wretchedly  paid,  constantly  liable  to 
i  dismissal,  naturally  endeavor  to  profit  by 
I  their  precarious  tenure  of  office,  and  they 
[  are  grievously  belied  indeed,  if  the  seiz- 
I  ures  of  property  for  the  non-payment  of 
taxes  be  not  a  constant  source  of  profit 
to  them.  Their  olyect  is  effected  in  ihLs 
manner.  A  proprietor  possesses,  say  5 
I  carriage  and  hor.ses,  or  a  team  of  bullocks, 
which  the  official  thinks  would  be  a  desir¬ 
able  possession  for  himself.  Having  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  the  noble  poor,  he  makes 
a  sudden  c.all  for  taxes,  and  if  they  be  not 
paid  at  once,  he  seizes  the  object  of  his 
longings  and  puts  it  up  for  sale  by  auction. 
The  neighboring  proprietors,  besides 
being  |K)or  themselves,  have  a  repugnance 
to  purcha.sing  at  such  8.ales,  and  an  official 
often  thus  acepnres  for  a  few  florins  Avhat 
is  really  worth  hundreds. 

I  Such  was  the  {>osition  of  Hungary  a 
year  since. 

In  so  describing  it,  we  have  strictly 
f«>llowcd  the  Im|>erial  and  ministeri.al  or¬ 
dinances.  It  would  be  easy  to  paint  a 
I  highly-colored  picture  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Hungarians  from  the  persecutions  and 
caprices  of  the  officials  to  whose  {mwer 
they  are  subjected,  but  such  a  picture, 
however  faithful,  is  alw'ays  liable  to  con¬ 
troversy,  and  we  have  therefore  preferred 
omitting  many  sensible  grievances,  and 
enumerating  only  the  direct  ettecta  of 
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the  reigning  system,  as  its  operations  are  | 
explsuiied  by  its  owti  authors.  From  this 
it  results  that  Hungary  has  been  doomed 
to  see  iier  nationality  crushed,  her  autono- 
mv  gone,  |X)rtions  of  her  territory  wrench- 
e<i  away,  her  language  proscribed  even  in 
her  own  university,*  her  municipal  insti¬ 
tutions  and  her  ancient  laws  abolished ; 
her  citisens  oppressed,  impoverished,  and 
their  sons  forc^  by  a  stern  conscription 
into  the  service  of  the  very  prince  by 
whose  command  their  noblest  countrymen 
had  been  executed,  imprisoned,  or  exiled. 
Yet  Hungary  lay  still  under  the  yoke  in 
^iparent  submission  to  her  wrongs. 
Those  who  were  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  discontent  of  Italy  would  have  laugh¬ 
ed  to  scorn  the  assertion  that  Hungary 
was  equally  disaffected  to  the  Imperial 
house.  Twelve  months,  however,  have 
sufficed  to  produce  a  change.  The  mur¬ 
murs  of  Hungari.an  discontent  are  arising 
not  loud  but  deep,  and  with  an  unanimity 
more  impfessive  than  any  violence  of  ex- 
ression.  Throughout  the  length  and 
readth  of  the  land  there  is  springing  up 
a  spirit  which  betokens  the  approach  of 
peril  to  the  Imperial  authority,  and,  what 
is  perhaps  still  more  significant,  the  cry  is 
taken  up  by  the  press  and  by  ])ublic  opin¬ 
ion  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
How  has  this  great  change  come  to  pass  ? 
In  the  first  place  the  Italian  war  struck  a 
blow  at  the  House  of  Hajwburgh,  under 
W'hieh  the  imposing  but  hollow  edifice  of 
centralization  shook  to  its  very  basis,  and 
even  more  than  the  cannon  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino,  the  proclamation  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  HI.  at  Milan,  lighted 
up  the  torch  of  hope  in  hearts  in  which  it 
had  long  been  extinguished,  and  far  and 
nude  over  the  plains  of  Hungary  spread 
the  pregnant  conviction,  that  there  existed 
in  Europe  a  sovereign  who,  well  aware  that 
his  own  throne  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  nationality,  has  once  already,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  all  regular  tradition,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army  to  vindicate  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  an  oppressed 
people. 

When  Francis  Joseph  returned  to  his 
capital  after  the  convention  of  Villafranca, 
he  and  his  ministers  thought  it  advisable 
to  do  something  to  assuage  the  discontent 
which  h.ad  arisen  during  the  war,  ani  to 

*  Only  last  autnmn  certain  studenti  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pesth  were  dismissed  for  having'  dared 
to  ask  that  the  lectures  should  be  given  in  Hun¬ 
garian. 


which  they  could  no  longer  be  blind.  He 
therefore  issued  a  proclamation,  dated 
from  the  castle  of  Laxenburg,  15th  July, 
1859,  in  which  he  promised  that  the  pro¬ 
visional  system  of  government  should 
speedily  be  replaced  by  the  promulgation 
of  organic  laws,  in  which  the  just  wishes 
of  his  people  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and  reforms  introduced  into  the 
different  branches  of  the  administration. 
To  whatever  party  he  might  belong,  no 
Hungarian  could  undei’stand  reform  other¬ 
wise  than  as  signifying  de-centralization, 
and  those  who  had  not  lost  all  faith  in 
Hap.sburgh  promises,  therefore,  hoped  for 
some  concession  in  that  sense.  On  the 
1st  of  September  appeared  the  Imperial 
Patent  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  explained  by  the  ministerial  or¬ 
dinance  of  the  following  day. 

In  1850,  the  privileges  of  the  Protest¬ 
ants  were  suspended  by  Marshal  Haynau; 
since  then  they  have  not  since  been  allow¬ 
ed  to  hold  a  Synod,  and  the  Government 
has  in  many  instances  interfered  with  their 
liberty  of  instruction.  Still  the  Protest¬ 
ants  kept  quiet,  for  all  these  arrangements 
were  but  provisional,  and  the  very  terms 
of  the  decree  of  suspension  implied  a  cer¬ 
tain  acknowledgment  of  the  legality  of 
their  aspirations,  and  allowed  them  to 
hope  that  they  might  in  time  obtain  the 
restoration  of  their  rights. 

The  Imperial  Patent  dissipate<l  all 
these  hopes.  Hy  the  Protestmits  of  the 
hereditary  State.s,  few  in  number,  and 
bowed  down  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Concordat  of 
1855,  it  might  {lerhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
boon,  but  those  who  glory  in  constituting 
the  Hungarian  Protestant  Church  as  a 
national  institution  distinct  from  any  other, 
could  only  see  in  the  pro]:K)sal  to  organize 
the  whole  Protestant  Church  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  the  maintenance  of  the  hated  system 
of  centraliz.ation,  and  in  the  careful  reserv¬ 
ation  of  the  Imperial  right  of  8U|»erintend- 
enc«  over  the  schools,  the  loc.al  as.semblies, 
and  the  General  Synod,  the  secret  deter¬ 
mination  to  annihilate  their  liberties  of 
discussion  and  of  self-government.  The 
vagueness  and  resen’e  of  the  Patent  on 
j  many  points  of  ecclesiastical  law  also 
afforded  matter  of  grave  suspicion. 

Out  of  three  millions,  not  fifty  thousand 
accepted  the  Patent.  The  delegates  of 
the  eight  superintendencies,  four  Cal- 
I  vinist,  four  Lutheran,  assembled  in  their 
I  separate  circles,  and  unanimously  agreed 
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to  petition  the  Emperor  to  recall  his  Pa-  the  prompt  convocation  of  the  Estates, 
tent,  and  to  allow  the  Synods,  which  are  i  The  conservative  nobles,  invited  last  an- 
the  only  authority  legally  competent  to  tumn  to  confer  with  Baron  lliibner,  then 
chnnire  their  organization,  to  as-emble  minister  of  police,  equally  demanded  the 
according  to  the  law  of  1792,  and  this  in  restoration  of  the  constitution  and  of  the 
spite  of  the  strictest  orders  from  the  gov-  '  integrity  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  prelimi- 
ernment  forbidding  them  to  meet,  and  nary  basis  for  any  understanding,  and  in 
enjoining  the  instant  execution  of  the  new  ;  the  great  deputation  which  carried  the 
Patent.  In  the  true  spirit  of  the  early  ;  remonstrances  of  the  Protestants  to  Vien- 
reformers,  when  the  Imperial  Commissary  na,  only  a  few  weeks  since,  w'e  find  the 
entered  the  church  of  Debreczen,  and  “  In  names,  not  of  Catholics  only,  but  actually 
the  name  of  the  emperor,”  called  on  the  '  of  persons  whose  devotion  to  the  House 
Calvinist  delegates  to  disperse,  a  pastor  ‘  of  Ha|>sbHrgh  was  such  that  they  served  it 
arose,  and  said  :  “  In  the  name  of  (lod  I  '  against  their  own  country  in  1848-9.  But 
bid  you  remain  together  till  we  have  ac- 1  most  significant  of  all,  is  the  attitude  of 
complished  the  duty  we  came  hither  to  [  the  Catholic  priesthood.  While  all  the 
perform.”  The  assembly  unanimously  prelate  s  of  Europe  are  bestirring  them- 
sup|)orted  this  proposal,  although  the  I  selves  in  favor  of  the  Pope,  not  a  word 
cent  condemnation  of  the  le.aders  of  the  '  has  been  uttered  by  any  member  of  the 
Assembly  of  Kaesmark  to  fines  and  long  ;  Hungarian  Church,  the  richest  clergy  in 
imprisonment,  was  there  to  show’  that,  Europe  has  not  offered  a  farthing,  either 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  there  ai  e  to  assist  the  government  during  tlie  Ital- 
countries  in  which  men  can  not  follow  the  ian  war,  or  since,  in  token  .of  attachment 
dictates  of  conscience  in  religious  matters  .  to  their  spiritual  father,  but  on  the  other 
without  exposing  themselves  to  the  ven-  :  hand,  their  purses  are  never  closed  to  any 
geance  of  the  secular  arm.  I  demand  on  behalf  of  a  national  object, 

The  blow’  struck  at  the  Protestant  lib- !  and  they  are  earnest  and  profii.^e  in  their 
erties  seems  to  have  aroused  the  whole  !  expressions  of  sympathy  for  their  Protest- 
country.  Demonstrations  of  every  kind  I  ant  brethren. 

rapitlly  succeed  each  other,  and  all  prove  !  The  ominous  writing  on  the  W'alls  of 
the  unanimity  of  the  nation,  and  the  uni-  i  the  palace  of  Babylon,  although  incotn- 
veraal  hatre«l  of  the  Imperial  sway.  The  prehensible  to  the  sages  of  Chaldea,  w  as 
wearing  of  one  dress  rather  than  another,  ]>lain  to  the  eyes  of  the  stranger  Daniel, 
the  celebration  of  the  centenary  aniver-  The  Austrian  goveniment  may  be  blind 
sary  of  the  birth  of  a  poet,  may  seem  and  deaf,  but  other  nations  can  not  but 
puerile  ways  of  expressing  discontent,  but  I  recognize  in  the8<‘  remarkable  symptoms, 
iis  a  drowning  man  clutches  at  a  straw,  signs  of  the  life  of  a  nation  without  which 
an  oppre8se«l  people  seizes  every  pretext  |  the  question  of  the  future  settlement  of 
for  showing  its  feelings,  and  demonstra- 1  the  valley  of  the  Danube  can  not  be  regu- 
tions  which  would  be  insignificant  if  made  I  lated  in  any  satisfactory  manner.  Tliat 
by  a  few,  lujcome  imposing  when  they  are  I  the  Hungarians  are  discontented  is  a  fact 
the  work  of  millions.  The  most  remark-  j  we  have  no  need  to  prove,  since  it  is  ad- 
able  circumstances  in  the  ^)resent 'demon-  I  initted  by  the  very  organs  of  the  Govern- 
strations  in  Hung.ary,  are  first  the  general  !  inent,  and  we  trust  that  we  have  been 
desire  to  efface  all  distinctions  of  rac.e,  and  !  able  to  show  that  they  are  not  discon- 
to  forget  past  dissensions  ;  and  secondly,  j  tented  w’ithout  a  cause.  We  w’ould  now, 
the  certainty,  lately  acquired,  that  the  j  in  conclusion,  inquire  whether  there  be 
very  classes  and  individuals  supposed  be- ;  any  reasonable  probability  of  the  Emperor 
fore  to  be  the  most  attached  to  the  gov- 1  repenting  of  his  evil  government  and  en- 
emment,  are  now  ns  ardent  in  opjwsition  |  deavoring  to  repair  past  faults  by  a  total 
as  any  other  of  their  countrymen.  The  ;  change  of  system,  .and  if  so,  wh.at  chance 
discussions  on  the  communal  law  which  \  has  he  of  avoiding  that  Nemesis  of  indi- 
the  govei-nment  lately  attempted  to  in-  j  viduals  and  kingdoms,  the  fatal  “  too 
troduce  have  been  interrupted,  because  its  I  late”  ? 

own  so-called  “  men  of  confidence,”  w’hen  J  This  question  is  treated  at  length  in  one 
it  is  ]>osalble  to  as.s<*mble  them  in  sufficient  of  the  works  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
numbers,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  of  the  present  article.  The  author, 
passing  of  an  organic  law’  to  be  an  attri-  thoroughly  convinced  that  perseverance 
bution  of  the  Diet ;  and  to  recommend  in  the  present  system  can  only  lead  to 
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misfortune  and  ruin,  indulged  in  the  hope  | 
that  the  federative  govenunent  might  still  | 
prove  a  panacea,  and  be  adopted  in  time  \ 
to  avert  a  final  catastrophe.  Hut  a  year  | 
has  clapseil  since  the  *late  of  this  imhlica- 
tion,  the  most  momentous  events  have 
occurred,  without  any  sign  of  concession 
having  been  made  manifest,  while  on  the 
contrary  there  are  many  which  teml  to  a 
contrary  conclusion.  The  fearful  tyranny 
exercised  in  Venetia,  and  its  daily  increase, 
the  ruthless  orders  of  aiTests,  from  which 
neither  sc*x,  age,  nor  the  harmless  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  whole  life  are  any  protection, 
may  perhaps  at  Vienna  be  calliMl  the  just 
seventy  necessary  to  constrain  the  rebel¬ 
lions  tendencies  of  a  jirovince  eager  to 
revolt  and  over-excited  by  the  sight  of 
the  new  prosperity  of  its  Ivombard  sister. 
Hut  are  there  any  signs  of  relenting  visible 
ill  other  quarters?  We  learn,  on  the 
itontrary,  that  the  proverbially  faithful 
'I'yrol  is  exasjK-rateil  by  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  lately  published,  and  the  pro|»osals 
made  to  Harons  Vay  and  Pron.ay,  when 
they  at  length  obtained  an  au<lience  of 
the  Einpenir,  are  bv  no  means  of  a  nature 
to  conciliate  the  ifungarian  Protestants, 
since,  while  exhibiting  a  certain  yielding  j 
.as  to  form,  which  may  perhaps  deceive 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  subject, 
they  expressly  reserve  the  principal  jHiint  ' 
in  ilispute,  the  right,  that  is,  of  the  Em- ; 
]>eror,  to  legislate  alone  for  the  Hungarian  : 
Church,  anil  leave  the  .assembling  of  the 
Synod  conditional  n|)on  the  preliminary  ‘ 
acceptance  of  the  Patent,  as  its  members 
must  be  elected  according  to  the  new 
law. 

All  writers  on  political  subjects  have 
agreed,  that  a  total  citange  of  system  is 
the  greatest  im.aginable  t/ial  to  the  stabil 
ity  of  a  state;  and  if  this  be  true  of  a 
homogeneous  nation,  one  in  language,  in 
origin,  in  tr.adltions,  how  much  more  so  ^ 
in  a  composite  state  like  the  Empire  of 
Austria.  No  fewer  than  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  sepai-ate  .oilministrations  would  have 
to  be  created,  and  their  relations  towards 
eivcli  other  and  the  central  government 
regulated.  So  gigantic  a  task  would  try 
the  energies  of  consummate  8t.ate8men, 
even  were  it  facilitated  by  the  confidence 
of  the  peoples,  and  the  free  disposal  of  the 
resources  of  a  v.ast  empire.  Nothing  less, 
however,  would  satisfy  the  legitimate  as- 

tiirations  of  the  different  provinces,  .and 
lad  the  task  been  undertaken  in  August, 
1849,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  might  have 


been  carried  out  with  success,  and  made 
the  empire  stronger  than  in  its  palmiest 
days.  Heaten  down  under  the  weight  of 
Russi.an  invasion,  exhausted  by  her  own 
long  resistance,  Hungary  would  have 
gratefully  accepted  any  constitution  that 
might  have  been  besbiweil  upon  her,  and 
I  the  provinces  that  had  long  ce.ased  to  en¬ 
joy  constitutional  lilKuties,  would  have 
I  hailed  with  enthusiasm  any  return  to  selt- 
■  government.  The  gimerosity  of  the  vic- 
:  tor  would  h.ave  met  with  an  ample  and 
speedy  reward. 

I  That  great  opjxirtunity  was  thrown 
away.  The  young  Em|>eror  jiroved  that 
in  his  eyes  the  example  of  Ferdinand  H. 
and  Leopold  I.  was  more  attractive  than 
that  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  scheme  of 
I  a  confederate  empire,  existing  in  embryo 
under  the  administration  of  Metternich, 

:  was  exehiwiged  for  one  of  centralization. 

:  The  difficulties  «>f  a  return  have  now  iii- 
I  creased  tenfold,  while  the  resources  to 
meet  them  are  proporlionably  less.  What 
i  would  l>e  the  position  of  a  cabinet  of  re- 
;  forming  statesmen  even  if  fairly  installed 
;  in  jiower  ?  At  court  and  around  the  very 
person  of  the  sovereign,  they  would  be 
met  by  a  strong  and  fanatical  party,  united 
in  pnrjKjse,  and  e.ager  to  sidze  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reverse  or  impede  the  new'  |»oli- 
cy ;  while  without,  they  must  encounter 
gloomy  susjiicion  and  an  absolute  want  of 
c.onfidence.  They  wouhl  find  the  resources 
of  the  state  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The  of¬ 
ficial  work  of  Huron  Czmrnig  informs  us 
that  the  deficit  for  the  eight  years  1 848-55 
amounted  to  the  tot.al  sum  of  ;f52,.570,885 
florins,*  (upwards  , of  £.32,000,000,)  thus 
presenting  an  average  of  44,000,000  florins 
yc.arly  deficit ;  and  from  other  officiid 
documents  we  learn  that  in  the  succeeding 
three  years  the  yearly  deficit  somewhat 
increased.  As  to  that  of  last  year,  we 
have  as  yet  no  jxisitive  infonnation.  To 
cover  these  deficits,  the  debt  amounting 
to  1,037,000,000  fiorins  before  1848,  and 
bearing  an  interest  of  33,730,280  florins, 
I  (exclusive  of  the  sinking  fund,)  has  been 
I  since  more  than  doubled  by  loans  con- 


!  •  This  sum,  howevor,  enormous  as  it  is,  docs  not 

1  represent  the  whole  drain  on  the  capital  of  the  state. 

:  Other  expenses  to  lie  covered  by  extraordinary 
means  amounted  to  977,'.lo8,240  florins,  so  that  tlic 
;  whole  sum  presents  a  total  of  1,33(1,480, 12.5.  Ity 
!  loans,  the  issue  of  notes,  and  by  disposing  of  r.iil 
roads,  a  sum  of  1,377,394,58.5  florins  was  obtained 
by  the  end  of  1855,  thus  showing  a  small  excess 
■wallowed  up  by  the  deficit  of  the  following  year. 
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tvacto<l  at  lionie  and  abroad  on  ruinou<j 
iorms,  fio  tliat  the  interest  in  1857  was  no  I 
less  than  0*2,000,000  florins.  There  is  be- 
sides,  tiu?  debt  due  by  the  state  to  the 
National  Bank,  entirely  created  sino^ 
1H48,  and  which  in  1857  amounted  to  | 
203,780,280  florins.  Reduced  in  1858  by  j 
50.000,000  after  the  sale  of  crown  domains  ; 
and  railways,  it  has  ai^ain  far  more  than 
reached  the  former  figure  in  the  course  ' 
of  last  year,  and  we  know'  by  the  oflieial 
cxpt}si  of  the  first  of  December  last,  that 
with  only  79,000,000  florins  in  reserve,  the 
bank  had  i&sued  notes  to  the  amount  of  | 
474,000,000  florins.*  These  figures  by 
no  means  present  a  cheering  prospt^ct,  1 
esjiecially  when  we  remember  that  the 
mines,  forests,  and  railways  possessed  by 
the  state  have  all  been  sold,  as  well  as  a ! 
considerable  portion  of  the  dom.ains. 

A  ministry  bent  upon  radical  reforms, 
obliged  to  grapple  with  this  .alarming 
financial  situation,  must  necessarily  insist, 
in  the  first  pl.ace,  on  an  enormous  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  army,  which,  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  has  swallowed  up  more  than  half 
of  the  total  revenue — a  reform  to  which 
the  Kmiwror  is  known  to  have  a  peculiar 
antipathy,*  and  which,  in  truth,  would 
destroy  the  small  prestige  vet  remaining 
to  Austria  abroa<l,  and  render  revolt  ikjs- 
sible  at  home.  A  reforming  ministry 
w’ould  therefore  find  itself  in  this  dilem¬ 
ma.  If  financial  reform,  by  a  reduction  of  j 
the  army,  preceded  political  concessions, 
there  would  be  imminent  danger  of  insur-  j 
rection  ;  if  |)olitical  concessions  w'ere  first 
granle<l,  the  people  w'ould  regard  them  ^ 
as  illusory  ;  w’nilc  'the  instrument  of  their  j 
oppression  W'as  yet  preserved  unbroken, 
the  very  first  .act  of  any  constitutional  as¬ 
sembly  would  be  to  demand  financial  re-  j 
form,  and  the  conflict  between  a  govern- 1 
nient  and  people  aware  that  weakness  and 
the  utter  impossibility  of  continuing  the 
former  system  had  alone  prompted  any 

•  The  same  f)alancp-slieet  also  informs  us  that 
during  the  Italian  war  the  Rank  lent  to  tlie  state  the 
sum  of  1.33,000,000  florins  in  paper  and  of  20,0(X),- 
000  in  silver.  For  these  loans,  the  interest  of  which 
is  two  per  cent,  the  Rank  received  as  security  bonds 
for  30,000,000  florins,  bein^  part  of  the  loan  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  raised  last  spring  in  London.  Other 
Iwnds  were  promised,  but  never  handed  over. 

f  The  finance  commissioners,  assembled  during 
the  winter,  actually  proposed  this  measure,  but  such 
opposition  was  offered  by  the  representative  of  the 
Central  Chancellery,  that  the  army  expenses  were 
not  curtailed,  while  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  three 
out  of  the  four  universities  of  the  empire. 


conc3ssion  once  begun,  it  would  be  strange 
imleed  if  it  ended  without  a  tot.il  rupture. 

All  these  considerations  lead  us  to  con¬ 
clude  that  it  is  too  late  for  Austria  to  find 
salvation  in  reform.  She  may  make  cer¬ 
tain  concessions,  hut  no  radical  change 
will  he  effected  in  her  government ;  and 
thus,  owing  to  a  certain  jirinciple  of  co¬ 
hesion,  and  the  want  of  organization  of 
her  jirovinces,  she  may  struggle  on  for  a 
few  years,  hut  the  first  great  shock  will 
be  a  crisis  she  c;in  scarcely  expect  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Ixist  year  she  seemed  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  precipice,  and  though  saved 
for  a  while  by  the  convention  of  Villa- 
francu,  which  disconcerted  the  plans  of 
her  most  dangerous  enemies,  there  are 
breakers  still  ahead  on  which  she  may 
well  fe.ar  to  be  wrecked.  Her  unnatural 
]K)sitiou  in  Venetia  must  sooner  or  later 
force  her  into  a  conflict  with  the  Italian 
nation;  and,  on  the  other  side,  there  is* 
the  great  Oriental  question,  which  all  per¬ 
sons  acquainted  with  European  Turkey 
consider  as  rapidly  approaching  maturity : 
if  that  convulsion  finds  the  Austrian  em¬ 
igre  in  its  present  state  of  incipient  revolt, 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  flame 
will  spread  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Save.  There  already  exists  com¬ 
munity  of  race  and  feeling,  and  in  that 
sympathy  may  ptwhaps  bo  found  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  that  ditticulty  w’hich  induces  many 
persons  convinced  of  the  evil  government 
of  Austria,  to  wish  for  her  maintenance 
for  want  of  knowing  what  could  be  put 
in  her  place. 

The  break  up  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is 
genenally  considered  to  be  but  a  question 
of  time  ;  and  if  Russia  is  to  be  prevented 
from  t.aking  pos.se8sion  of  Constantinople 
whenever  it  occurs,  some  better  harrier 
must  be  found  than  the  rotten  power  of 
Austria,  for  the  last  Ea.stern  war  shows 
,  us  that  when  the  Western  Powers  were 
fighting  her  battle  even  more  than  that  of 
Turkey,  she  did  not  dare  to  strike  one 
blow  in  her  own  behalf,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  openly  joining  Russia  by 
the  fear  of  being  overtaken  by  the  fate 
which  proverbially  attends  the  e.arthen 
vessel  m  its  alliance  with  that  of  iron. 
Yet  the  nationalities  incorporated  by  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Turkey  have  no  natural  longing 
I  to  be  absorbed  in  the  great  Russian  des¬ 
potism.  De.spair  of  escaping  from  their 
jiresent  position  in  any  otlier  w.ay  can 
alone  prompt  them  to  such  a  moral  sui¬ 
cide  ;  and  if  the  conclusions  we  have 
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drawn  from  the  present  state  of  Austria 
be  correct,  it  behoves  the  Western  powers 
(England  esjH’cially,  w'hose  possession  of 
India  makes  the  Eastern  question  of  far 
more  vital  importance  to  her  than  to 
France)  to  consider  wliether  the  very 
races  whose  disaffection  makes  the  grow¬ 
ing  w'cakness  of  Austria  and  Turkey, 
might  not,  under  other  circumstances, 
become  the  guardians  of  the  tranquillity 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  great  basin  watered  by  tlie  Dan¬ 
ube  ami  its  confluents,  and  inclosed  by 
the  Carpathians,  the  Balkan,  and  the 
Euxine  is  inhabited  by  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lions  of  warlike  men,  burning  with  aspira¬ 
tions  after  freedom  and  national  life. 
Suppose  these  twenty-five  millions  united, 
and  we  imagine  no  one  would  deny  their 
capacity  to  firm  a  strong  state.  The 
|K>ssibility  of  their  amalgamation  hsis  usu¬ 
ally  been  contested,  bnt  is  not  this  sup¬ 
posed  imposdbility  far  more  apparent 
than  real  ?  Despite  the  number  of 
names  inscribed  on  the  map,  we  find  on 
examination  that  the  divisions  reduce 
themselves  to  three.  The  first,  or  Hun¬ 
garian  group,  inhabiting  the  provinces  of 
the  crown,  jiresents  to  us  a  body  of  four¬ 
teen  millions,  politically  united  from  the 
eleventh  century  down  to  1848,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  attempts  of  Austria 
to  sow  dissension,  it  is  w’ell  known  in 
Hungary  that  in  that  vear  there  was 
scarcely  a  volunteer  foumi  to  fight  for  the 
separate  existence  of  Croatia,  and  that  all 
classes  in  that  province  now  desire  the 
ancient  union.  What  the  Hungarians  are 
capable  of  when  fighting  on  their  own 
behalf,  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  by  history.  The  second,  or  South 
Slavonic  group,  consisting  of  Servia,  Bos¬ 
nia,  and  Bulgaria,  was  also  politically  one 
in  former  times,  and  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years  testify  to  their  desire  to  throw  j 
off  the  Turkish  yoke  and  to  revive  the ' 
ancient  connection.  As  to  Moldavia  and 
WallachKi,  which  constitute  the  third,  or 
Rumain  group,  the  act  by  which  they 
cemented  their  union  is  too  recent  to 
have  escaped  the  memory  of  our  readers. 

From  thest'  three  divisions  of  the  Dan- 
ubian  Confederation,  the  transition  would  | 
not  be  a  violent  one,  and  in  truth  it  would 
be  but  the  revival  of  a  fact  already  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
l  ies.  Under  I^mis  the  Great  and  Mathias 
('orvinus,  the  union  actually  existed  for 
nu'.ny  veal's,  and  proved  its  utility  by 


arresting  the  progress  of  the  Turks  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years.  Now  as  then, 
Hungary,  by  her  geographical  position, 
her  greater  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
her  more  advanced  civilization,  w'ould  be 
the  natural  center  of  such  a  confederation, 
and  gathered  round  her,  the  other  races 
might  steadily  develop  themselves,  and 
the  w’hole  state  arrive  at  a  degree  of 

firosperity  scarcely  to  W  imagined  Iwfbre- 
land.  It  is,  indeed,  imjiossible  to  foretell 
what  future  might  be  reserved  for  a  state 
Imrdering  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  Euxine, 
alre.'uly  inhabited  by  warlike  races,  and 
c.apable  of  sup|»orting  an  indefinite  in- 
crea.se  of  iKipulation,  with  a  territory  rich 
'  in  .all  natural  pro<luctions,  and  able  to 
apply  all  the  resources  of  modern  science 
to  the  fertilibition  of  an  almost  virgin 
soil. 

“  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that.” 
If  public  opinion,  represented  by  the 
Western  }K>wers,  shows  itself  obstinately 
blind  to  the  clearest  signs  of  the  times, 
and  resolute  to  maintain  Austria  and 
Turkey  in  their  i>resent  state,  the  wreck 
may  be  del.ayed  for  a  while,  but  it  will  in¬ 
evitably  come  at  last,  and  find  the  n.atiun- 
alities  regarding  Russia  as  their  only 
friend,  and  eager  to  enter  on  a  course  of 
compiest  under  her  banner.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  England  and  France,  with¬ 
out  doing  any  one  act  to  hasten  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  show  themselves  sympathetic  to 
the  efforts  and  aspinations  of  the  ditterent 
races  of  the  Danubian  valley,  they  will  be 
able  to  avert  the  great  i>eril  menacing  the 
civilization  of  modern  Europe,  and  insure 
its  tranquillity  for  a  iferiod  of  indefinite 
length.  The  French  Emjieror  has  already 
given  signs  of  his  willingness  to  a<lopt 
this  line  of  policy  by  the  support  he  lent 
to  the  project  of  uniting  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  and  by  his  prompt  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Prince  Obrenowitch  as  sovereign 
of  Servia  ;  but  we  should  wish  to  see  onr 
own  country,  the  chief  and  great  repre¬ 
sentative  of  constitntion.al  liberty,  l.akc 
the  lead  in  a  course  which  would  restilt 
in  bestowing  freedom,  such  as  she  herst'lf 
enjoys,  on  twenty-five  millions  of  people, 
now  groaning  under  the  direst  j)olitical 
and  religious  tynannies.  The  part  she 
has  lately  taken  in  behalf  of  the  inh.abit- 
ants  of  Central  Italy,  is  one  most  honor- 
.able  to  the  minister  by  whom  it  has  been 
inaugunated,  and  to  the  nation  that  he 
represents.  Let  her  even  now  show  her¬ 
self  ready  to  follow  up  the  same  generous 
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policy  ill  Hungary,  when  it  shall  be  de¬ 
manded  at  her  hands,  and  the  terrors 
which  enshroud  the  Eastern  question  may 
speedily  be  dispersed  like  mist  before  the 
morning  sun.  Hungary  has  repeatedly 
shown  herself  able  to  Hght  her  own  bat¬ 
tles,  and  the  present  unanimity  of  all 
classes  and  races  renders  her  more  than 
ever  able  to  do  so.  What  she  demands ; 
is  —  that  no  intervention  may  be  allowed  i 
between  her  and  her  oppressor;  that  in' 
cast?  of  a  war,  she  may  not  be  prevented  ' 
from  acquiring  arms,  and  that  her  inde¬ 
pendence  once  achieved,  may  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  other  states.  On  these  condi¬ 


tions,  those  best  acquainted  with  her 
capabilities  declare  her  able  to  co{>e  with 
Austria,  and  to  judge  by  the  exasperation 
of  the  whole  people,  this  question  will  bo 
put  to  the  proof  at  the  first  favorable  op¬ 
portunity.  Whether  this  occasion  be  near 
or  far,  is  a  secret  time  alone  can  divulge  ; 
but  if,  in  the  mean  time,  English  states¬ 
men  would  cease  to  support  in  words  the 
integrity  of  an  empire,  wliich  they  them¬ 
selves  acknowledge  they  are  not  prepared 
to  defend  by  arms,  they  would  at  once 
render  an  invaluable  service  to  millions 
who  are  struggling  for  their  rightful 
freedom. 


from  tbo  Woitmlnitor  BotIov. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The  bays  of  the  poet  are  as  perennial 
as  those  of  the  warrior ;  and  if  not  a  great 
an»^  sacred  “  Vates,’’  Leigh  Hunt  has 
written  some  really  graceful  and  true¬ 
hearted  verse,  in  which  he  has  embalmed 
thoughts  of  subtle  beauty  and  tender 
wisdom.  Ten  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  edition  of  his  autobiography  was 
published.*  A  new  edition,  doubly  re¬ 
vised  by  the  poet  and  his  son,  is  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  first.  The  superflu¬ 
ous  rainitications  of  the  earlier  work  have 
been  almost  entirely  pruned  away  ;  the 
three  volumes  are  now  compressed  into 
one  ;  and  if  we  still  complain  that  the  nar¬ 
rative  is  somewhat  disciu*sive  .and  desulto¬ 
ry,  we  are  bound  to  remember  that  it 
originally  professed  to  be  not  only  a  re¬ 
cord  of  the  author’s  life,  but  also  a  report 
of  the  impressions  which  he  entertained 
on  cotemporary  men  and  women,  whether 
distinguished  or  unknown  to  fame.  The 
introduction  by  the  eldest  ^on  of  the  .auto¬ 
biographer,  while  affectionately  vindicat¬ 
ing  a  father’s  character,  does  not  forbear 
to  indicate  its  deficiencies.  Thus  his  un¬ 
certain  grasp  of  material  fiicts ;  his  sub- 


*  The  Autobiography  of  Ltigh  Hunt.  A  new 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author,  etc.  With  a  portrait. 
London  ;  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1800. 
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OF  LEIGH  HUNT. 


jective  view  of  thing  and  relations ;  his 
want  of  confidence  in  his  owm  judgment ; 
his  over-refining  tendency  ;  his  mteTlectu;d 
or  imaginative  timidity  ;  and  his  incap.aci- 
ty  to  understand  any  subjects  when  re¬ 
duced  to  figures,  are  distinctly  recognized 
as  BO  many  instances  of  short-coming, 
which  are  the  honest  explanation  of  his 
mistakes,  while  the  “  charge  of  l.ax  moral¬ 
ity  in  his  personal  life,”  which  has  been 
brought  against  Leigh  Hunt,  is  strenuous¬ 
ly  rebutted. 

The  autobiography  itself  opens  with 
sundry  gcnealogic^  speculation?*,  iu  which 
the  poet  attempts  to  illustrate  the  physio¬ 
logical  process  of  “  fetching  a  man’s  mind 
from  his  cradle.”  Omitting  all  notice  of 
the  family  traditions  on  this  point,  we  dis¬ 
cover  the  grandfather  of  Leigh  Hunt  in 
tbo  rector  of  St.  Michael’s,  Barbadoes,  an 
“  admired  and  beloved  pastor.”  His  son 
Isaac,  who  alw  eventually  embraced  the 
clerical  profession,  m.arried  the  daughter 
of  Stephen  Shewell,  a  Philadelphia  mer¬ 
chant.  His  roj'.alist  attitude  offended  the 
incipient  republicanism  of  Americ.a,  .and 
he  sought  refuge  in  old  king-loving  Eng¬ 
land.  Leigh  Hunt,  his  youngest  son,  was 
bom  at  Southgate,  Edmonton,  19th 
October,  1784.  He  w.as  a  delicate,  sensi¬ 
tive  child,  brave  enough  iu  the  daylight, 
30 
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hut  shrinking  before  darkness  and  the 
night-side  of  nature.  One  of  the  fabulous 
terrors  of  his  childhood  wjvs  the  “  manti- 
chora,”  an  impossible  wild  beast,  com- 
niemor.ated  by  Pliny.  If  a  brother  only 
whispered  through  the  keyhole,  “  the 
mantichora’s  coming,”  down  rushed  the 
Ijowildered  boy  to  the  parlor,  fiuieying 
the  monster  at  his  heels.  In  1792,  Leigh 
Hunt  was  received  as  a  pupil  at  Christ’s 
Hospital,  where  the  educ.ation  was  sound, 
llie  fare  scanty,  the  head-master  brutal. 
The  account  of  the  school  life,  of  the 
teachers  and  boys,  contained  in  the  third 
and  fourth  chapters  of  the  autobiography, 
is  graphic  .and  full  of  interest.  On  attain¬ 
ing  the  rank  of  deputy-Grecian,  young 
Hunt  was  withdrawn  from  the  scliool.  In 
1802  he  published  a  volume  of  poems 
wliich,  though  “  all  but  absolutely  wortli- 
less,”  was  “  unfortunately  successful.” 
He  then  became  a  newspaper  critic,  a 
lawyer’s  clerk,  a  War-office  employe.  In 
1808,  in  conceit  with  his  brother  John,  he 
founded  the  Examiner.  The  year  after, 
he  married  Marianne,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  .and  Ann  Kent.  In  the  second 
ye.ar  of  his  editorship  a  sort  of  libelous 
veracity,  aggravated  by  an  uncompromis¬ 
ing  persistency,  subjected  him  to  impri¬ 
sonment  and  a  fine.  He  had  called  the 
Prince  Regent  an  Adonis  of  fifty,  and  de- 1 
scribed  him  in  fiercer,  if  not  in  more  irri¬ 
tating  terms,  in  an  article  in  the  Examitier. 
The  prison  in  which  the  ])oet  was  confined 
M-.as  llorsemonger-lane  Gaol.  In  that  en¬ 
forced  seclusion,  he  was  visited  by  Hazlitt, 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  Moore,  the  Lambs, 
and  other  notabilities ;  in  particular  by 
Jeremy  Bentham,  who  joined  him  in  a 
game  at  battledore,  and  “  with  his  usual 
eye  towards  improvement,  suggested  an 
amendment  in  the  constitution  of  shuttle¬ 
cocks.”  In  1815,  after  twoye.ar8’  captiv¬ 
ity,  he  was  released.  In  1816,  he  publish¬ 
ed  the  beautiful  Story  of  Rimini.  For 
the  next  few  years  he  appears  to  have  re¬ 
sided  at  Hampstead,  where  he  first  Ynade 
the  acquaintance  of  Shelley.  In  1821,  he 
was  induced  to  join  with  Byron  and 
Shelley  in  the  establishment  of  a  liberal 
periodical,  and  temporarily  transferred  his 
fortunes  and  his  family  to  Italy.  The 
untimely  end  of  one  poet,  and  the  abated 
interest  of  the  other,  concurred  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  decline  and  the  fall  of  the 
Liberal. 

Returning  to  England,  in  1828,  Mr.  L. 
Hunt  selected  Iligligato  as  his  place  of 


j  residence,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Ei^om,  and  thence  successively  to  Bromp- 
I  ton,  Kensington,  and  Hammersmith.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  variotis 
useful  and  agreeable  works;  contributed 
articles  to  different  reviews ;  jmblished  a 
,  fanciful  biography,  entitled  Ralph  Enher  ; 
j  The  Legend  of  Plorence,  a  dramatic  poem, 

1  on  the  same  subject  as  Shelley’s  fnigrnent- 
ary  Ginxvra,  remarkable  for  its  touching 
beauty  and  able  development  of  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  conventional  husband  ;  The  Re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Heart.,  a  devotional  manual ; 
The  Companion,  a  series  of  Essays,  etc. 
There  are  still  three  dr.amatic  composi¬ 
tions  from  Mr.  Hunt’s  pen,  which  have 
never  vet  been  printed.  Wo  trust  that 
they  will  ere  long  bo  included  in  a  collect¬ 
ed  edition  of  his  poems,  with  the  Legend 
ami  Lovers'  Amazements. 

The  last  years  of  the  poet  were,  in  the 
main,  years  of  quiet  enjoyment,  though 
not  unbroken  by  heavy  domestic  trial. 
Full  of  hope  and  cheerful  sympathy, 
he  tranquilly  sank  to  rest,  just  two 
months  before  completing  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  28th  of  August,  1859. 

In  its  amended  form,  the  Autobiography 
of  Leigh  Hunt  appears  to  us  a  very  de¬ 
lightful  book,  rich  in  anecdote,  historical 
or  personal  sketches,  idyllic  descriptions, 
wise  comment,  or  delicate  criticism.  The 
:  account  of  the  poet’s  early  life,  when  he 
“  took  every  beauty  for  an  Arc.adian  and 
every  brook  for  a  fairy  stream of  his 
school-days,  when  he  read  Tooke's  Pan¬ 
theon,  and  used  to  wonder  how  Juno  and 
Minerva  could  h.ave  the  insolence  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  apple  with  Venus  ;  of  his  prison 
life,  when  he  made  a  sort  of  enchanted 
world  of  hLs  apartment  and  the  little  yard 
outside  the  room  ;  of  his  voyage  to  Italy, 
when  he  gazed  on  “  the  blue  petrified 
w'aters,”  and  saw  the  Alps  “  like  a  piece  of 
the  antediluvian  world  looking  out  of  the 
coldness  of  ages  his  portraits  of  Lamb, 
bearding  a  supei-stition  and  shuddering  at 
the  old  phantom  while  he  did  it ;  of 
Coleridge,  “  persuading  a  deist  that  he 
was  a  Cliristian  and  an  atheist  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  God  of  Moore,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Matthews,  and  others;  is  some¬ 
times  extremely  fascinating,  and  has  all 
the  animation  M'hich  characterizes  a  syni- 
j  pathetic  and  earnest  narrator.  If  the  au¬ 
tobiographer  is  sometimes  loquacious,  he 
I  is  rarely  tedious,  and  we  forgive  a  lit- 
!  tie  coxcombical  self-consciousness,  or  an 
!  occasional  coquettish  aggressiveness,  in 
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consideration  of  tlie  liner  aunlities  of  a 
man  whose  “  personal  friendsnip  embniced 
every  party,”  who  studied  “  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  his  kind,  to  minister  to 


the  more  educate<l  appreciation  of  order 
and  beauty,”  and  in  a  world  of  “  reverend 
antiquity”  to  reveal  “an  ever  youiij; 
nature  and  hope.” 


from  Cbamberi’f  Joarnal. 


SICILY  .V.NM)  ITS  T  U  N  N  Y  -  F  I  S  II  E  R  Y . 


At  the  extremity  of  Europe,  far  away 
to  the  south,  as  most  people  know,  and 
surrountled  by  llie  blue  waters  of  the 
.Mediterranean,  lies  the  island  of  Sicily, 
the  Tritiaeria  of  the  ancients.  Seen  from 
the  sea  it  appears  a  mass  of  rocks,  broken 
into  every  fantastic  8ha|)C,  and  shooting 
their  ]>ointed  pinnacles  high  up  into  the 
sunny  sky. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  those 
jagged  sterile  mountains  inclose  fertile 
valleys  and  y»lains  bringing  forth  “  corn, 
and  oil,*  and  wine  in  abundance,”  yet  so  it 
is;  the  soil  is  still  rich  and  fertile,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Jlotnans  ;  but  it  is  another  kind 
of  fertility  from  that  to  which  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  ;  there  are  no  green  pleasant 
meadows,  no  fields  of  waving  corn,  arid 
the  change  of  se.asons  makes  but  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  landscape.  The  orange  and 
lemon  groves  are  ever  green,  and  the 
olives  also,  thougli  of  another  tint.  Plan¬ 
tations  of  fig-trees  and  vineyards  slope 
down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  the  corn  is 
sowed  between  the  vines.  All  the  stony, 
barren  land,  even  high  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  is  covered  by  the  Indian  fig  or  cac¬ 
tus,  that  singular  plant,  the  leaves  of  which 
grow  out  of  each  other,  and  the  fruit  out 
of  the  leaves.  In  Sicily,  it  serves  with  the 
aloe  for  hedges  to  the  vinefields.  Persons 
who  have  only  seen  specimens  of  it  in  the 
hoi  houses  of  Ivew,  or  elsewhere,  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  gigantic  size  it  attains  in 
this  its  native  clime ;  its  leaves  are  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  long,  and  more  than  an 
inch  thick ;  from  one  leaf,  shoot  out  five  or 
six  others,  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  .and  these 
produce  the  figs,  four  or  five  being  set 
round  the  edge  of  the  upper  part  of  each 
le.af.  Tins  fruit  forms  the  principal  food 
of  the  lower  cla-sses  during  many  months 


of  the  year,  and  much  resembles  a  sweet 
pear  in  taste.  A  few  of  theso- figs  and  a 
piece  of  bread  make  a  good  meal  for  a 
Sicilian. 

The  bread,  that  best  and  most  necessa¬ 
ry  gift  of  heaven,  is  excellent ;  sweet  .and 
good,  witlmut  any  admixture  of  alum  or 
any  other  drug.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  eaten  any  like  it  except  in  my 
native  city  of  Hristol,  where,  at  some  of 
the  bakers’,  a  jtarticular  kind  of  bre.ad, 
called  red  icfieat^  could  be  procured,  of 
which,  one  could  indeed  eat  and  be  thank, 
fill. 

Of  the  luscious  grapes,  I  will  only  say 
that  when,  on  my  return  to  Paris,  I  was 
recommended  to  try,  as  a  luxury,  a  dish 
of  the  famous  Raisin  de  Fontainebleau., 
which  every  one  pronounced  to  be  e.xcel- 
lent,  I  supjiosed  my  friends  were  joking, 
so  insipid  and  watery  did  the  fruit  seem 
;  to  me  by  cx)mparison  with  that  of  Sicily. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  varieties  of 
grapes,  as  w’ell  as  of  wines  m.ade  from 
them,  in  the  island ;  but  that  best  known 
is  Marsala,  which,  when  really  unadulter¬ 
ated,  is  little  inferior  to  Madeira.  The 
disease  has  been  very  prevalent  amongst 
the  vines  of  late  years.  Sulphur  is  perse- 
veringly  and  successfully  used  in  their 
cure.  I  h.ave  seen  the  fruit  three  times 
.attacked,  and  as  many  times  restored  by 
this  means  during  the  same  spring.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  employed  to  go  about  and  dredge 
the  bunches  with  the  sulphur  powder. 
This  remedy  was,  I  believe,  discovered 
by  the  Sicilians,  and  the  antidote  to  the 
malady  being  ready  at  li.aml,  it  is  not  sur- 
pri.sing  they  were  the  first  to  apjily  it. 

I  In  vain  the  eye  seeks,  in  Sicily,  to  re- 
jiose  itself  on  our  English  forest-trees, 
i  How  often  have  I  gazed  out  on  its  tropi- 
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cal  vejfctation,  and  longed  for  the  spread¬ 
ing  oak,  the  noble  elm,  and  graceful  ash 
of  niy  native  land!  Here  tliey  are  un¬ 
known.  The  evergreen  cork  and  |>epper 
tree,  groves  of  olives  of  a  whitish-gray 
tint,  intermixed  with  the  lemon,  the  or¬ 
ange  and  fig-tree,  of  a  deep  rich  green, 
cover  the  land.  The  quantity  of  oil  pro¬ 
duced  from  these  olives  is  immense ;  .and 
it  is  well  it  is  so,  in  a  country  where  there 
is  little  pasture-land,  and  where  no  sort  of 
care  is  or  ever  has  been  be.stowed  on  the 
rearing  of  cattle ;  consequently,  the  meat 
is  very  bad — ahno.st  unwholesome;  and 
there  u  little  or  no  butter  or  milk  except 
that  given  by  the  numerous  herds  of  goats 
which  seek  their  scanty  meals  high  up 
amongst  the  rocks.  The  cows  and  oxen 
subsist,  in  a^reat  me.asure,  on  the  rind  of 
tlie  Indian  fig,  and  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
maize  or  Indian  corn.  At  a  certain  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  the  sheep  are  fe<l  on  the 
rind  of  oranges  and  lemons,  from  which 
the  juice  and  spirit  h.as  been  extracted, 
chiefly  for  the  English  market. 

The  manner  of  living  .and  eating  of  the 
Sicilians  forms  as  great  a  contrast  to  our 
English  ideiis  as  can  well  be  imagined ;  the 
people,  ricli  .and  jx)or,  eat  of  things  as  far 
removed  from  our  notions  of  what  is  fit  for 
table,  as  would  be  the  diet  of  the  cows  and 
sheep  from  the  iile.as  of  any  well-bred  En¬ 
glish  .anim.al  of  those  species.  In  walking 
one  d.ay  througk  the  streets  of  Palermo,  I 
came  upon  some  people  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  bushel-l)askets,  piled  high  up, 
with  what  appeared  to  me  at  a  distance 
round  white  pebbles.  On  appro.aching 
nearer,  I  found  they  were  common  gar¬ 
den-snails.  I  asked  for  what  pur|>o.se  they 
were  intended,  and  was  infonned  they 
Avere  a  favorite  article  of  food  with  the 
Sicilians.  Close  by  tvas  a 'fire  m.ade  be¬ 
tween  four  stones,  ajid  a  large  iron  crock 
or  pot  set  thereon  full  of  this  aliment, 
hitherto  <inappreci.ated  by  me,  but  which 
was  in  process  of  pre{)aration  for  sale  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  by  being  boiled 
Avith  some  green  herbs  and  tomatoes.  I 
afterwiinls  had  the  advant.age  of  partak¬ 
ing  of  tliis  dish  at  the  t.able  of  a  Sicilian 
noble,  Avho,  AA-ith  his  familjy,  sucked  the 
snails  out  of  their  shells  Avith  delight.  I 
forced  myself  to  e.at  tAVO  of  them  out  of 
politeness,  of  course,  as  it  is  considered 
Avant  of  good  breeding  to  refuse  any  dish 
in  Sicily.  Tlie  entrails  of  fowls  are  care¬ 
fully  AA’iished,  cooked  and  served  up.  Tlie 
polypus  we  call  star-fish,  Avhich  attains,  in 
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these  seas,  a  prodigious  size,  also  serves  as 
an  article  of  food.  I  have  seen  some,  full 
five  feet  across  from  one  point  of  the  star 
to  another ;  it  is  e.aten  boiled,  and  resem¬ 
bles  hard  salt  gristle  covered  with  slime. 

In  the  spring,  broad  beans  are  eaten, 
raw,  after  dinner;  also  a  kind  of  turnip, 
raw  likcAvise ;  in  tlie  Avintcr  these  are  re¬ 
placed  by  large  uncooked  fennel  roots. 
Asparagus  groAvs  Avild  in  the  fields  and 
gardens,  none  taking  the  trouble  to  culti¬ 
vate  it ;  it  is  exceedingly  bitter ;  this  re¬ 
mark  .applies  to  many  other  vegetables, 
but  the  bitterness  is  in  some  degree  dis¬ 
guised  by  the  manner  in  Avhich  they  are 
served  up ;  for  the  water  iu  AA’hich  the^ 
have  been  boiled  being  squeezed  out,  is 
replaced  by  a  plentiful  siqqily  of  lemon- 
juice  and  olive-oil. 

Some  fiinilies  Avho  have  traveled,  live 
in  the  French  style;  but  I  have  heard  of  a 
French  cook,  that  Avas  brought  out  by  a 
Sicilian  gentleman,  aa’Iio,  when  he  saw  the 
scanty  manner  in  AA’hiidi  the  Palermo  mar¬ 
ket  AA’as  supplied,  and  the  quality  of  the 
viands  exposed  for  sale,  threw  up  his  arms 
ill  wild  despair,  and  declared  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  left  to  do  but  to  hang  himself.  I  one 
day  saAV  an  English  bottle-jack,  Avhich  had 
been  offered  for  sale  in  the  palace  iifwhich 
I  resided ;  it  Avas  being  exhibited  every 
Avliere  as  a  curiosity.  They  called  it  a 
dock,  and  were  lost  in  am:izement  at  the 
perfection  to  which  the  arts  and  sciences 
Avere  carried  in  England,  Avhich  they  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  a  wonderful  country.  I 
merely  remarked  that  it  Avould  be  useless 
to  purchase  the  clock,  as  it  Avould  be  next 
to  impossible  to  procure  the  joints  it  AAas 
its  duty  to  roa.st.  People  seemed  to  agree 
Avith  me,  and  the  machine  remained  un¬ 
sold. 

During  the  winter  months,  good  veal 
from  tSorrento  is  brought  ov'er  by  the 
steam-boats  from  Naples  to  Palermo,  and 
is  bought  up  at  a  high  price  by  the  gen¬ 
try.  The  n.ative  beef  is  .always  eaten 
steAved,  or  in  the  form  of  s.au8age-ineat ; 
otherAvisc  it  would  be  too  hard  for  any 
teeth  or  any  digestion.  The  Sicilians 
are,  however,  even  greater  maccaroni-eat- 
ers  than  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples,  and  in 
this  w.ay  console  theinseh'es  for  the  want 
of  me.at.  Every  one  begins  dinner  by  eat¬ 
ing  a  large  plateful,  piled  as  high  up  as  it 
can  be  handed  to  him ;  and  as  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  with  extremely  strong  cheese,  oil, 
tom.atoes,  and  a  kind  of  very  bitter  fruit, 
fried  in  slices,  it  is  a  portion  formidable 
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for  any  English  man  or  woman  to  got 
through.  When  such  is  the  ordinary  fere 
in  a  palace,  it  may  be  imagined  what  it 
must  be  among  the  poor,  and  one  can 
well  understand  the  enormous  benefit  be¬ 
stowed  on  them  by  the  tunny-fishery. 

The  thon^  .as  it  is  called  in  French,  or 
tunny,  is  a  fi.sh  but  little  known  in  this 
country,  as  it  neyer  visits  our  shores.  In 
Paris  ft  may  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  in 
small  quantities,  preseryed  in  oil,  but 
neyer  fresh,  for  cyen  with  the  aid  of  the 
Marseilles  Railway  it  could  scarcely  reach 
Paris  before  spoiling — the  season  of  the 
fishery  being  principally  in  the  hot  months 
of  May  and  June.  Tins  fish,  whose  flesh 
is  very  solid,  some  say  resembling  veal,  j 
forms  in  Sicily  the  chief  food  of  the  lower  ' 
classes  during  the  summer,  and  is  a  source 
of  wealth  to  some  of  the  richest  Sicilhms. 
It  is  migratory,  proceeding  in  shoals  like 
its  smaller  brethren,  the  herring  and  mack¬ 
erel.  In  the  early  part  of  April  it  begins 
to>  leave  the  ocean,  entering  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  The 
thon,  notwithstanding  its  great  size,  is  a 
timid  fish,  and  likes  smooth  w.ater ;  for 
this  reason,  and  for  the  facility  of  finding 
the  small  sardines,  anchovies,  and  marine- 
plants  on  which  they  feed,  they  coast 
along  the  shore,  taking  refuge  in  rough 
weather  in  the  numberless  gulfs  and  bays 
formed  by  the  sinuosities  of  the  land,  and 
where  the  sea  is  often  unruffled  when  it  is 
•agitated  outside.  They  thus  proceed  on 
their  journey,  and  are  caught  in  great 
numbers  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia  and  on 
the  Ligurian  shore  ;  but  where  man  makes 
the  greatest  havoc  in  their  ranks  is  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily. 

I  should  premise  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  tunny  to  coast  along  the  shores  of 
Italy,  go  through  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
and  pass  the  summer  in  the  Black  Sea.  It 
often  hapiiens,  however,  that  when  they 
arrive  at  the  strait,  the  agit.ated  state  of 
the  water,  caused  by  the  meeting  of  the 
current  from  the  Adriatic  and  that  coming 
through  the  strait — the  Scylla  ami  Ch.a- 
rybdis  of  the  ancients — frightens  them  so 
much  th.at  it  induces  them  to  A.ange  their 
route,  and  coast  round  Sicily,  intending  to 
reach  the  Black  Sea  by  that  longer  but 
calmer  voyage;  this  is  the  reason  they 
fall  a  prey  in  such  numbers  to  the  Sicili¬ 
ans,  who  have  their  prisons  of  net  work 
ready  to  receive  them. 

Neither  time  nor  expense  is  spared  in 
getting  these  ready  for  sea,  and  the 


amount  of  both  required  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  figures:  the  nets  are 
[  1400  or  1500  feet  long,  nearly  300  wide, 
(in  parts,)  and  from  50  to  100  feet  deep; 
in  fact,  for  three  months  before  the  fishery 
begins,  hundreds  of  men  are  employed  in 
repairing  the  boats  and  other  gear,  and  in 
making  new  nets.  In  many  parts  of  these, 
very  great  strength  is  required,  for  the 
I  fish  they  are  to  inclose  measure  from  five 
to  seven  feet  long,  and  their  girth  is  nearly 
as  great. 

In  this  country,  where  there  are  no 
rope-manufactories,  the  proprietor  of  the 
tonn.ara  has  to  procure  ship-loads  of  »parto 
or  Spanish  grass  from  Valencia,  and  hemp 
from  the  Naples  market,  and  then  to 
make  his  own  rojies,  afterwards  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  nets  ;  so  that  the  courtyard  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  magnificent 
palaces  of  Palermo  is  seen  to  serve  all  the 
purposes  of  a  rope-walk,  whence  the  pro¬ 
duce  is  conveyed  to  Solanto,  where  the 
making  of  the  nets  begins. 

Solanto  is  a  promontory  covered  with 
small  cottages,  the  dwellings  of  the  fisher¬ 
men  engaged  in  the  tonnara,  and  which 
cluster  round  an  ancient  Norman  castle, 
the  residence  of  Blanche  of  Ca.stile  during 
her  sojourn  in  these  parts,  and  now  the 
summer  habitation  of  tne  proprietor  of  the 
fishery.  It  stands  on  a  projecting  point 
of  rock,  in  a  highly  picturesque  situation  ; 
from  its  balconies,  the  fish  may  be  seen 
swimming  in  the  waters  below,  and  the 
view  stretches  far  over  the  sea,  away  to 
the  Lipari  Isles,  and  along  the  coast  to 
thepoint  of Cefalu. 

This  settlement  is  in  full  activity  from 
March  till  July.  The  men  enter  into  an 
engagement  with  the  pr^rietor  of  the 
tonnara  in  the  month  of  February ;  they 
agree  for  a  certain  amount  of  daily  wages, 
and,  after  all  expenses  have  been  paid, 
and  a  certain  profit  secured  by  the  ow’ner, 
they  get  a  percentage  on  the  extra  pro¬ 
fits;  they  are  thus  deeply  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  affair.  As  soon  as  the  heat 
sets  in,  they  no  longer  sleep  in  their  hous¬ 
es,  but  lie  down  on  the  open  beach,  and 
start  up  to  their  work  at  the  first  break 
of  dawn.  About  the  first  week  in  April, 
the  nets  being  completed,  are  put  into 
large  boats  or  barges,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  large  stones  and  anchors.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  water  should  be  com¬ 
paratively  still  for  the  letting  down  of  the 
nets.  There  are  strong  under  currents  in 
the  Mediterranean,  called  in  the  Sicilhiii 
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dUlect,  rema;  and  as  it  is  absolutely  ncccs- 1 
sary  the  nets  should  stand  perpendicularly  | 
in  the  water,  and  form  tnaUs  of  net-work,  j 
it  would  be  useless  to  sink  them  while  | 
these  currents  prevail,  as  they  would  be  ' 
forced  into  a  slanting  ])osition,  and  the  | 
chambers  could  not  be  formed.  Watch-  ; 
ers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  constantly  j 
down  into  the  water,  are  therefore  set  to  j 
announce  when  the  rema  ceases ;  and  as  it 
is  quite  uncertain  at  what  moment  it  may 
terminate,  the  boats  and  men  are  kept  in  j 
readiness  from  the  break  of  day  to  eve-  ' 
ning,  in  order  to  put  oflf  at  any  instant,  I 
and  profit  by  the  favorable  moment  for  ! 
lowering  the  nets;  until  this  be  accom-  < 
plished,  all  is  at  a  stand-still.  Sometimes  < 
a  delay  of  many  days  takes  place,  for  these  { 
currents  are  of  most  uncertain  duration  j 
and  return,  and  many  anxious  eyes  are  ' 
bent  on  the  shining  surface  of  Uie  sea,  | 
when  troops  of  fish  are  beginning  to  pass  ; 
by,  and  no  prisons  are  rt^y  to  receive 
them ! 

At  length  the  wished-for  si^ial  is  given, 
and  the  boats  having  arrived  at  the  ap- 
]>otnted  8|X)t,  (about  a  mile  from  the  shore,) 
the  Slones  and  anchors  are  made  first  at 
intervals  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  nets,  in 
order  to  sink  them  to  the  bottom,  the  up¬ 
per  edge  beiil^  floated  by  pieces  of  the 
cork-tree ;  they  arc  into  the  sea  by 
tw'o  boats’  crews,  p-irting  from  one  point, 
and  lowering  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  succession  of  tqtutres,  loud  ciies  of  \ 
joy  announcing  the  completion  of  each  | 
rhamber.  To  understaixl  this  term,  it  j 
must  be  remembered  that  we  have  said  i 
the  nets  form  waUs  of  net-work,  opiuiings 
being  left  between  each  chamber  by  which  ' 
Uie  fish  are  to  enter,  and  which  can  be 
closed  at  will,  by  raising  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  tfie  net,  a  door  or  curtain 
which  lies  reefed  below  till  the  fish  enter  ; 
it  is  then  drawn  up  behind  them,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  their  escaite.  Finding  the  open¬ 
ing  to  the  second  chamber,  they  enter,  ' 
and  are  inclosed  by  the  raising  of  a  cur- ' 
tain,  as  in  the  first ;  and  so  they  go  on 
through  the  several  chambers,  until  they  ' 
reach  the  last  and  fatal  one,  called  the 

chamber  of  death.”  At  the  bottom  of 
this  last  room  is  a  square  of  net-work,  im¬ 
mensely  strong,  called  the  leva^  exactly  fit¬ 
ting  to  the  four  sides  of  the  net-walls ;  this  ' 
can  be  rinsed  and  lowered  at  pleasure.* 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  En¬ 
glish  readers,  that  St.  Anthony  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  patron  of  fishermen ;  to  ac¬ 
count  for  which  the  Sicilians  8.ay,  that  one 
day  he  began  to  preach  to  the  heathens ; 
but  as  they  remained  incredulous,  he  turn¬ 
ed  round  and  addressed  the  fishes,  who 
came  out  of  the  water  in  crowds  to  listen 
to  him;  on  which  the  people  who  witness-' 
ed  the  miracle  became  converted  in  groat 
numbers.  As  soon,  then,  as  the  nets  are 
fairly  in  the  stiJi,  the  protection  of  St.  An¬ 
thony  is  implored,  and  a  large  branch  of 
olive,  some  ten  feet  high,  which  has  Iwen 
previou-sly  blessed  in  the  church,  is  fixed 
in  the  center  of  the  tonnara.  The  priest 
then  makes  the  circuit  of  the  nets  in  a 
boat,  pronouncing  a  blessing  as  he  goes. 
This  is  the  last  preparation,  and  to  the 
Sicilians  the  most  imj>ortant,  for  their  re¬ 
ligion  enters  into  all  they  do. 

The  nets,  then,  being  fairly  established, 
and  in  perfect  order,  two  watchers  are 
placed  at  the  ojieniug  of  the  first  chamber, 
to  announce  the  entr.ance  of  the  fish.  The 
men  le.an  over  the  edge  of  the  boat,  hav¬ 
ing  a  tarpauliug  spread  over  their  heiuls, 
to  screen  them  from  the  sun,  and  to  throw 
a  shade  on  the  water,  on  which  they  drop 
a  little  oil  from  time  to  time  to  render  it 
smooth ;  by  these  means  they  can  see 
what  is  passing  in  the  blue  depths  below. 
Tlie  watchers  are  relieved  every  three 
hours,  and  remain  at  their  jxist  immovable 
and  in  |>erfect  silence  from  before  dawn 
till  evening.  When  they  see  a  troop  of 
fish  enter,  they  close  the  entrance  to  the 
nets ;  the  tunnies  go  round  and  round  till 
they  come  to  the  optuiing  into  the  second 
chamber,  and  so  on  till  they  arrive  at  the 
chamber  of  death.  The  men  then  hoist  a 
signal,  which,  being  perceived  on  shore,  a 
red  flag  is  run  up  on  the  castle-tower, 
which  is  saluted  with  cries  of  “  Handiera 
a  Solanto !”  (The  flag  at  Solanto,)  and  the 
boats  j»ut  off  with  the  men  requisite  to 
weigh  the  net. 

i^metimes  the  fish  remain  hours,  or 
even  days,  in  the  center  divisions  of  the 
nets,  and  will  not  go  to  the  hast,  as  if  they 
knew  the  fate  that  awaited  them  there ; 
and  there  is  no  means  known  either  of 
forcing  or  enticing  them  forward — they 
must  be  left  to  tliemselves.  I  was  once 
'  present  at  a  very  large  “  take  ”  of  tunnies 
'  at  Solanto. 


•  The  object  of  fonning  these  numerous  cham-  vanced  bto  the  second  chamber,  the  first  is  opened 
bers  is,  that  one  troop  of  fish  having  entered  and  ad-  to  admit  new-comers. 
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The  graceful  three-masted  launch  of  the  ' 
proprietor  put  off  from  the  shore  one  ! 
inoniing  early,  when  the  red  flag  on  the  ! 
castle-tower  announced  that  fish  were  in 
tlic  chamber  of  death.  She  bounded, 
propelled  by  six  young  rowers,  over  the  ' 
sapphire  w.aters,  more  deeply  blue  than 
the  sky  overhead,  and  we  were  soon  at  ! 
tlie  scene  of  action.  The  movable  floor  ' 
of  net-work,  (leva,)  was  being  rapidly  ; 
hauled  to  the  surface  of  the  W'ater ;  the  I 
fishermen  uttering  loud  cries  of  joy,  as 
tlieir  pnicticcd  eyes  already  perceived  in  j 
the  blue  depths  their  monstrous  prey  in  | 
great  numbei’s.  The  flying-fish,  which  by  j 
chance  had  got  into  the  net,  sprang  high  ' 
into  the  air,  and  w'ere  caught  by  the  ' 
lookers-on.  The  scene  soon  became  pain¬ 
fully  and  intensely  exciting.  We  could  1 
see  the  imprisoned  victims  rushing  wildly 
round  and  round,  trying  to  escape,  an«l 
casting  the  water,  lashed  into  foam  by 
their  struggles,  high  into  the  air.  At  ! 
length  when  the  net  was  within  six  or  ! 
eight  feet  of  the  snrface,  it  was  m.ade  fast  ' 
at  the  four  comers,  and  the  battle  began. 
Each  man  seize*!  his  sharp,  hooke<l  weap- ' 
on,  .and  plunging  it  into  the  fish,  dnagged 
them,  with  loud  shouts,  alive  into  the  \ 
boats ;  bloo<l  spotited  in  great  (juantities  ' 
from  the  woun<led  creatures,  covering  the  ; 
men  and  reddening  the  waves  for  a  long  j 
distance  round.  Tne  butchery  continued  1 
till  all  w'ere  taken;  the  efforts  of  two  or  j 
three  men  being  rofpnrcd  to  secure  e.ach  : 
fish,  as  they  are  very  strong.  Once  out  [ 
of  the  water,  however,  they  soon  die. 

People  of  all  ranks  t.ake  the  greatest  ; 
<lelight  in  this  scene,  and  come  from  long  > 
distances  to  witness  it.  They  do  not  call  i 
xi  lishimj,  but  killing,  as  in  fact  it  is.  The  ! 
boats  are  towed  to  the  shore,  and  the  fish  { 
are  sold  to  dealers  from  all  the  m*ighbor- ' 
itig  towns  ami  villages,  some  buying  one  ; 
fish,  some  two  or  throe,  according  to  the 
}>o|>ulation  to  be  supplied. 

The  first  take  of  tunny  that  I  witncssotl  j 
wiis  on  the  seventeenth  of  April ;  the  num-  j 
her  in  the  net  wjis  found  to  be  sixteen.  They  . 
were  sold  on  the  beach  at  Palermo,  for  a 
sum  etpial  to  £70  sterling ;  this  large  price, 
averaging  nearly  one  shilling  a  pound,  was 
obtained  because  it  was  the  first  haul  of 


and,  .as  in  the  hight  of  the  season  the 
tunny  fetches  only  a  farthing  a  pound,  it 
may  be  imagined  w’h.at  a  boon  it  is  to 
people  eating  little  or  no  meat.  Immense 
(piantities  are  salted  down,  and  form  the 
winter  provision,  whilst  a  considerable 
portion  is  exported. 

This  tonn.ara  of  Solanto  (eight  miles 
from  J’alermo  by  land)  is  one  of  the  best 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  from  its  position, 
having  a  large  gulf  before  it,  into  which 
the  tunny  are  sure  to  come.  That  of 
Signor  Florio,  called  Arinelki,  is  less  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  but  it  h.as  the  advantage  of 
being  nearer  the  c.apital,  consequently 
there  is  less  expense  attending  the  fishery, 
and  better  j»rices  are  obtained.  The  fish 
which  rem.ain  unsold  on  the  beach  of 
Solanto  at  the  ringing  of  the  “Ave  Maria,” 
(.at  sunset,)  are  taken  in  boats  to  Palermo. 
The  voyage  is  about  ten  miles  by  sea,  and 
is  sometimes  attended  with  difficulty  .ami 
«langer ;  the  cape  Zaflarana  h.aving  to  be 
doubled,  where  Iwats  ami  cargo  together 
are  sometimes  lost.  When  a  large  haul 
is  secured  on  a  Saturday  morning,  tp^an- 
tities  .are  sent  off*  to  Naples  by  the  steam¬ 
er,  which  always  leaves  on  that  day.* 
This  tonnara  formerly  belonged  to  the 
kings  of  Naples.  The  grandfather  of  his 
present  majesty  often  superintended  it  in 
person,  ami  .amused  him:;elf  for  hours, 
sitting  on  the  shore,  bargaining  for  his 
fish  with  the  dealers.  The  average  profit 
obt.ained  may  be  reckoned  at  a  thousand 
a  year.  Swonl-fish  are  sometimes  taken 
in  the  net  with  the  tunny, or  alone;  these 
are  not  dragge*!  into  the  boats  with  hooks, 
but  carefully  towe«l  ashore  after  them. 

•  The  evcninjrs  of  Satardaj  and  Sumlay  are  aJ  waya 
dcYoted  by  the  family  of  the  proprietor  to  aniuse- 
iiient,  ill  which  the  fishennen  and  their  dunj-hters 
are  allowed  to  have  a  share.  A  dancing-ina.ster, 
aocompanied  by  two  musicians,  is  brought*  from 
I’alermo,  who  generally  set  us  dancing  interinin- 
atdo  quadrilles ;  not  the  stiff  kind  of  a’alk  now  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  English  and  French  imciety,  but  a 
n'ally  lively  dunre,  composed  of  the  figures  of  the 
onlinary  qua<Irilles,  ('aksloninns  and  I.ancer8  mixol 
up  togctlier,  he  calling  out  in  f>ad  French  each 
evolution  that  had  to  l>e  perfonned,  and  keeping  us 
in  contiiiuid  movement.  All  the  village-girls  dance 
polka,  waltz,  and  mazurka,  os  well  as  any  lady  .at 
Almtick's,  on  the  evenings  in  question.  They  were 
1  allowed  to  come  with  their  fathers  and  brothers  to 


tlie  season.  The  gre.atcst  activity  ]wevails 
during  the  first  Italf  of  June.  Prayers 
are  offijred  up  daily  to  St.  Anthony,  from 
the  first  to  the  date  of  his  tete,  tlie  thir¬ 
teenth.  He  is  entreate*!  to  implore  from 
Almighty  God  a  plentiful  take  of  fish ; 


«e«  the  dancing — the  gentlemen  of  the  household 
choosing  one  of  them  from  time  to  time  for  a  fuirt- 
ner;  verwoflen  several  of  them  were  called  on  to 
make  up  the  number  fur  an  English  country-dance. 
.\mongst  themselves,  the  tamimurine  is  the  favorite 
i  instrument,  to  the  music  of  which  they  dunce  the 
I  Tarantella. 
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Their  flesh,  which  is  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  tunny,  is  sold ;  but  the  roe  is 
carefully  preserved  for  the  private  eating 
of  the  proprietor,  as  it  is  considered  a 
great  luxury. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  St.  Peter’s  Day, 
the  tunny-fishery  ends.  The  nets  that 
have  formed  the  charabera  are  cut,  sink 


to  the  bottom,  and  perish.  The  leva^ 
which  is  the  strongest  part,  as  it  has  to 
support  the  whole  weight  of  the  fish  as  it 
is  raised  through  the  water  at  every 
successive  haul,  is  carefully  laid  up,  and, 
with  some  slight  repairs,  serves  for  the 
last  scene  of  existence  to  tunny  of  other 
years. 


THE  PRINCE  0 


His  Royal  Hiohxess  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Heir-Apparent  to  the  throne  of 
England,  is  expected  to  arrive  in  Canada 
a  few  days  hence,  as  is  well  known  to  the 
]>ublic.  London  jiapers  of  a  recent  date 
announce  his  departure  for  Canada  to 
take  place  July  11,  with  a  large  retinue, 
in  the  steam  frigate  St.  George,  under 
the  command  of  t^aptain  the  Hon.  Francis 
Egerton.  The  Earl  of  St.  (rermans,  the 
Lord  Steward  of  the  Queen’s  Household, 
attends  the  Prince. 

To  honor  the  visit  of  the  Prince  in 
some  humble  measure,  and  to  gratify  a 
feeling  of  laudable  interest,  as  we  believe, 
in  the  minds  of  our  patrons,  we  embellish 
our  present  number  of  the  Eclectic  with 
a  fine  portrmt  of  this  royal  personage, 
ac-companied  with  a  biographical  sketch. 
We  trust  both  the  portrait  and  the  sketch 
will  be  regarded  by  our  Canada  friends 
especially  with  pleasure  'and  personal 
gratification. 

His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Saxony,  Prince 
of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  Duke  of  *Conuv.all 
and  Rothsjiy,  Earl  of  Chester,  Garrick, 
and  Dublin.  Baron  Renfrew,  and  Lord  of  | 
the  Isles,  K.(t.,  and  Heir-Apparent  to  the ; 
throne  of  England,  was  born  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace  on  the  9th  of  November,  1841. 

The  heir-apparent  derives  his  titles, 
partly  by  inheritance  and  partly  by 
1  creation,  from  the  circumstance  of  King 
Edward  the  First  having,  in  politic  con¬ 
cession  to  the  Welsh  chieflains,  created 
his  heir  “Prince  of  Wales,”  a  few  days 
after  his  birth  at  Carnarvon  Castle.  The 
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young  prince  was  subsequently  invested 
with  the  Earldom  of  Chester,  which  has 
since  been  included  in  the  patents  of 
creation.  The  Scottish  titles  of  the 
prince  are  derived  from  Robert  the 
Third,  in  whose  reign  they  were  vested 
in  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land  forever.  On  the  tenth  of  September, 
1849,  her  Miijesty  granted  to  her  son  and 
heir,  Albert  Edward  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  his  heirs.  Kings  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  forever,  the  dignity  of  the 
Earl  of  Dublin,  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  memory  of  her  Majesty’s  visit  to  th.at 
portion  of  her  dominions.  His  Royal 
Highness  takes  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Peers  as  Duke  of  Cornwall. 

The  rank  and  position  of  his  Royal 
Highness  are  thus  explained  in  “  Dod,” 
an  efficient  authority  in  all  m.atters  of 
precedence:  “The  Prince  of  Wales  has 
been  at  all  times  regarded  as  the  first 
subject  in  the  realm,  the  nearest  to  the 
throne,  the  most  dignified  of  the  Peers  of 
Parliament,  and  though  not  exercising  any 
political  power  beyond  his  vote  as  a  legis¬ 
lator,  yet  regarded  by  all  men  as  the 
most  eminent  personage  in  the  state 
next  after  the  sovereign  ;  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  the  heir-apparent;  the  heir-pre¬ 
sumptive  ra.ay  be  brother,  uncle,  nephew, 
niece,  or  even  a  more  distant  relative  of 
the  sovereign  ;  but  the  prospect  which  an 
heir-presumptive  may  |>osses8  of  event¬ 
ually  succeeding  to  the  throne  gives  him 
no  place  in  the  scale  of  precedency :  the 
rank  he  holds  is  merely  derived  from  con¬ 
sanguinity.  But  the  station  of  the  Prince 
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of  Wales  is  clearly  and  indisputably  that 
of  the  6rst  and  highest  of  her  Majesty’s 
subjects.” 

It  is  obviously  imjwssible,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  to  furnish  any  thing  worthy  the 
name  of  a  biography  of  the  young  Prince 
who  occupies  the  exalted  position  above 
described.  The  materials  which,  in 
future  days,  will  be  at  hand  to  enable  a 
biographer  to  write  a  history,  or  part 
history  of  his  life,  are  not  yet  to  be  found. 
The  deeds  of  his  youth  and  the  .achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  manhood  and  maturity  are 
yet  to  be  enacted.  At  this  time  we  can 
only  congratulate  the  young  Prince  upon 
the  splendid  prospect,  and  the  wide  held 
for  good  which  it  is  his  fortune  to  inherit ; 
a  field  for  which  he  has  been  most  care¬ 
fully  prepared  by  the  wise  tr,aining  he 
has  received  under  the  immediate  care  of 
his  royal  mother.  If  the  inestimable  ex¬ 
ample  of  good  and  virtuous  actions  in  a 
p.arcnt  is  to  have  its  accustomed  influence, 
and  if  the  watchful  culture  of  religion  and 
the  better  (pialities  of  our  nature  yield 
but  their  average  good,  we  may  look  for 
a  worthy  career  in  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  That  he  ni.ay  have  a  long,  a 
happy,  .and  a  peaceful  life,  is  the  prayer 
of  every  English  heart. 

As  .already  stated,  the  education  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  h.as  been  conducted 
under  the  immediate  care  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen.  In  the  languages,  clas.sics, 
natural  philosophy,  mathem.atics,  jurispru-  ^ 
dence,  and  other  branches  of  study,  his  ; 
Royal  Highness  has  been  assisted  by 
priv.ate  tutors  selected  expressly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  qualifications  and  ability  to 
convey  instruction.  It  is  untlerstood 
tliat  the  Prince  will  continue  his  education 
by  a  course  of  study  both  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford. 

On  the  ninth  of  November,  1858,  the  I 
Prince  of  Wales,  having  on  that  day  com-  I 
pleted  his  seventeenth  year,  was  a)q)oint-  j 
ed  Colonel  in  the  army.  I'he  Gazette  of  \ 
the  following  Friday  contained  the  sul)-  j 
joined  announcement :  “  The  Queen, 

taking  into  her  royal  consideration  that  i 
his  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward  Prince  ; 
of  Wales,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  ' 
Order  of  the  Garter,  .and,  by  virtue  of; 
the  statutes  of  the  said  Order,  a  consti-  j 
tuent  niember  thereof,  has  not  as  yet  ' 
assumed  the  stall  assigned  to  the  I’rince 
of  Wales  in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St. 
George,  at  Windsor,  and  liaving,  as 
sovereign  of  the  said  Order,  the  inherent 


right  of  dispensing  with  all  statutes,  or¬ 
dinances,  and  regulations  in  regard  to 
installation,  her  Majesty  has  been  pleased, 
by  letters  patent  under  her  royal  sign 
manual  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Order, 
i  bearing  date  this  day,  to  give  and  grant 
unto  his  R(wal  Highness  Albert  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  full  power  and  authority 
to  wear  and  use  the  star,  and  als^  to 
wear  and  use  the  collar  and  .all  other 
ornaments  belonging  to  the  said  most 
noble  Order,  and  to  sit  in  the  stall  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  our 
Royal  Chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor, 
and  to  exercise  all  rights  and  privileges 
belonging  to  a  Knight  Companion  of  the 
said  most  noble  Order,  in  as  full  and 
ample  manner  as  if  his  Royal  Highness 
ha<i  been  formally  installed,  any  decree, 
rule,  or  usage,  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.” 

Having  thus  fairly  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  manhood,  tiis  Royal  Highness 
I  determined  upon  pursuing  his  studies,  for 
!  a  time  .at  least,  at  Rome.  Accordingly 
after  a  brief  visit  to  his  illustrious  sister  at 
Berlin,  the  Princess  Frederick  AVilliam  of 
Prussi.a,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  to 
j  It.aly.  On  his  w.ay  thither  he  performed 
j  the  first  public  act  of  his  life,  by  present¬ 
ing  colors  to  the  Hundredth,  or  Prince  of 
Wales’  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of 
Foot,  then  stationed  at  Shomcliffe,  near 
Folkestone.  His  Roy.al  Highness  took 
occjision  to  make  the  following  appro¬ 
priate  speech  to  the  assembled  officers 
and  men : 

“  Lord  ^Melville,  Colonel  de  Rotten- 
berg,  and  officers  .ami  soldiers  of  the  Hun¬ 
dredth  Regiment :  It  is  most  gratifying 
to  me  that,  by  the  Queen’s  gracious  per¬ 
mission,  my  first  public  act  since  I  have 
h.ad  the  honor  of  holding  a  commission  in 
the  British  army  should  be  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of*  colors  to  a  regiment  which  is  the 
spontaneous  oflering  of  the  loyal  and  spir¬ 
ited  Canadian  people,  and  Avith  which,  at 
their  desire,  my  name  has  been  specially 
associated.  The  eeremonial  on  which  we 
are  now  engaged  {tossesses  a  peculiar  sig¬ 
nificance  and  solemnity,  because  in  confid¬ 
ing  to  you  for  the  first  time  this  emblem 
of  milit-ary  fidelity  and  valor  I  not  only 
recognize  emphatically  your  enrollment 
into  our  nation.al  force,  but  celebrate  an 
act  which  proclaims  and  strengthens  the 
unity  of  the  various  parts  of  this  vast  em¬ 
pire  under  the  sway  of  our  common  sove¬ 
reign.  Although,  owing  to  my  youth  and 
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inexperience,  I  can  but  verjr  imperfectly 
give  expression  to  the  sentiments  which 
tliis  occasion  is  calculated  to  awaken  with 
reference  to  yourselves  and  to  the  great 
and  flourishing  province  of  Canada,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  ever  watch 
the  progress  and  achievements  of  your 
gallant  corps  with  deep  interest,  and  that 
I  lieartily  wish  you  all  honor  and  success 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  noble  career  on 
which  you  have  entered.” 

The  Prince  arrived  in  the  Etem.al  City 
in  the  latter  part  of  January,  1859,  and 
h.aving  spent  some  time  in  exploring  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  Rome,  proceeded  quiet¬ 
ly  and  unostentatiously  to  Ills  studies. 
Refore  doing  so,  however,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Pope.  Ilis  appearance  at  the  Vat¬ 
ican  is  worthy  of  note,  inasmuch  as  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  England  had 
not  made  a  similar  visit  for  some  centu¬ 
ries.  Agreeably  to  the  expressed  wish  of 
her  Majesty,  the  reception  was  conducted 
with  little  ceremony.  His  Iloliuess  rose 
on  the  entry  of  the  Prince,  and  coming 
forward  to  the  door  of  the  ap.artment  to 
meet  him,  condneted  him  in  the  most  af¬ 


fable  manner  possible  to  a  seat,  and  en- 
tened  into  conversation  with  him  in 
French.  Colonel  Hruce  w’as  the  only 
other  person  present  at  the  interview, 
which  was  brief,  and  limited  to  compli¬ 
mentary  expressions  and  subjects  of  local 
interest,  but  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  On  the  Prince  rising  to  take  his 
leave,  the  Pope  conducted  him  again  to 
the  door  with  the  same  warmth  of  manner 
which  he  had  testified  on  receiving  him. 
The  stay  of  his  Royal  Highness  in  Rome 
being  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  Italy,  he  traveled  to  Gibraltar,  and 
from  thence  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  He 
returned  to  England  on  June  25,  1859. 

The  history  of  the  Prince’s  movements, 
his  various  excursions  and  travels  during 
the  past  year,  and  his  approaching  visit 
to  Canada,  and  the  prospective  reception- 
ceremonies,  celebrations,  and  grand  public 
gatherings  in  honor  of  the  Prince,  are  too 
recent  and  familiar  to  the  public  mind,  or 
so  soon  to  burst  into  view'  on  the  field  of 
vision  a  few  days  hence  in  brilliant  and 
royal  aspects,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  enumerate  them  now  in  these  pages. 


SIR  ROBERT  P^EEL. 


As  an  appropriate  accompanying  em¬ 
bellishment  to  the  beautiful  print  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  we  add  a  fine  portrait 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  so  long  exerted 
an  important  and  controlling  influence  in 
the  imperial  councils  of  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment.  We  also  add  a  brief  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch  of  this  eminent  st.atcsnian,  as 
follows. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  bom  on  February 
the  fifth,  1788.  His  father  was  celebrated 
manufacturer,  whose  suceessful  career  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  industrial  energies  of  Britain 
during  the  great  European  war.  The 
elder  Peel  left  a  princely  fortune  to  be 
inherited  by  his  distinguished  son,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  placed  had  much 
influence  on  the  mind  of  the  statesman. 
In  wealth  and  rank  he  was  nominally 
among  the  aristocracy,  and  his  own  cha¬ 


racter  was  reserved  and  somcwli.at  haugh¬ 
ty.  In  the  external  movements  of  society 
he  would  feel  his  place  a  high  one,  and 
the  proude.st  arisbicracy  were  natur.ally 
ever  willing  to  acknowledge  a  consider- 
able  position  to  the  clever,  rich,  and  high¬ 
ly  educated  cotton-spinner’s  son.  Yet  ho 
would  have  opportunities  of  being  con¬ 
scious  that  he  w’.as  not  admitted  within  the 
sacred  arena  of  the  old  feudal  aristocratic 
families,  whose  generations  had  been  in¬ 
termarrying  for  centuries.  His  was  a 
nature  to  see  and  feel  this,  while  the 
history  of  his  father’s  rise,  and  all  the  an¬ 
tecedents  of  his  own  greatness,  would 
concur  to  throw’  his  sympathies  into  the 
cause  of  progress  and  energy.  I  le  studied 
at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  where  ho  early 
distinguished  himself  among  the  most 
brilliant  men  of  his  day.  When  just 
twenty-one  years  of  .age  he  entered  Par¬ 
liament  as  member  for  Cashel,  and  thence- 
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forth  the  sphere  of  his  exertions  and 
triiiinplis  wa.s  tlie  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  history  of  which  his  career  will  form 
a  large  feature.  He  was  no  orator,  nor 
was  he  properly  speaking  a  natural  and  j 
simple  deb.ater.  His  manner  w-os  the  ar-  i 
tlhcial  one  of  thorough  training,  but  for  an  \ 
artiHcial  manner  it  was  a  good  one,  and  \ 
tiie  house  from  his  practice  got  to  like  it,  | 
though  to  a  stranger  it  was  generally  un- 
ple.a.sant.  He  could  state  his  case  clearly 
and  forcibly,  but  he  seldom  liked  to 
abandon  a  subject  until  he  had  discussed 
it  at  great  length.  He  .avoided  in  a 
marked  manner  the  statement  of  general 
principles,  as  if  he  feared  that  he  might 
afterwards  have  to  say  or  do  something 
inconsistent  with  them,  and  he  generally 
made  out  his  ca.se  on  the  tletails  of  the 
matter  rather  than  on  any  wide  rule  or  I 
j»rinciple  of  jmlitical  opinion.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  iiis  parliamentary  career  he 
was  ap{K>iiited  to  serve  on  Homer's  bullion 
committee,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his 
mind  were  then  distinctly'’  remarked.  It 
was  seen  that  he  went  into  the  inquiry 
with  opinions  totally  unformed  —  that  he 
j)rooeeded  with  the  examination  system¬ 
atically  and  calmly,  as  if  it  had  related  to 
some  philoso]>hical  question  about  the 
com|)<)sitidn  of  metals,  but  that  after  hav¬ 
ing  formed  his  opinions,  he  deemed  it  his 
function  and  duty  to  c.arry  them  re.solutely 
into  practice.  In  I8J1  he  w;i.h  made  un¬ 
dersecretary  for  the  colonies,  and  in  1812, 
while  only  twenty-four,  he  received  the 
very  responsible  ap|>ointment  of  chief¬ 
secretary  for  Ireland.  After  carrying  his 
celebrated  currency  measure  of  1819,  he  ^ 


became  in  1 822  home-secretary.  Refusing 
to  take  office  under  Canning,  he  joine<l 
the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  1828.  Here  by  conceding  Catho¬ 
lic  emancipation,  against  which  he  had 
jireviously  protested,  he  did  one  of 
those  acts  which  have  been  called  ter¬ 
giversation  by  some,  and  the  result  of 
honest  conviction,  rising  above  original 
preposses-sion,  by  others.  He  still,  how¬ 
ever,  professed  to  belong  to  the  Conserv¬ 
ative  party,  and  he  became  a  strenuous 
opponent  of  Karl  Grey’s  ministry  and  the 
Reform  Rill.  When  a  Conservative  gov¬ 
ernment  wiw,  from  mere  accidental  and 
person.al  causes  not  well  explained,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1834,  he  gallantly  undertook  the 
attempt  to  w'ork  it,  though  conscious  that 
the  tjisk  was  hopeless.  lie  became  prime 
minister  in  1841  with  better  prosiujcts. 
The  position  in  which  he  w.as  placed  wa.s 
that  of  the  he.ad  of  a  protectionist  govern¬ 
ment,  established  to  defeat  and  suppress 
the  free-tra<ie  party.  As  circumstances 
develojMjd  themselves  in  the  few  critical 
yc.ars  from  1841  to  184G,  some  indications 
of  opinion  created  :ilarm  among  the 
thorough  protectionists,  and  it  was  seen 
that  the  jirime  minister  becoming  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  free  trade,  was  de¬ 
termined  to  carry  its  principles  into  prac¬ 
tice.  After  a  rep<>al  of  the  corn  laws  and 
other  me.asures  in  the  same  spirit,  he  re¬ 
signed  office  to  the  party  to  whom  his 
later  opinions  legitimately  belonged,  in 
the  summer  of  1840.  He  died  on  the 
second  of  !luly,  1850,  of  intenial  injuries 
caused  by  a  fall  from  a  horse. 
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TrAVILS,  RkSKARCRES,  AMD  MiSSIOSART  LaDORS 
during  an  Eightoeo  Ye*rs’  Rraidenct*  in  Eastern 
Africa :  together  with  Joumeyn  to  Jagga,  U«ani- 
Imra,  Ukantbani,  Shoa,  Abetiainia  ami  Khartum  ; 
and  a  Coasting  Voyage  from  MotulMX  to  Cape 
Delgado.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Lewis  KRAPr, 
Secretary,  etc.  etc.  With  an  .\pi>endix  respect¬ 
ing  the  Snow-cappe<l  Mountains  of  Eastern  Africa, 
tlic  Sources  of  the  Nile,  the  (.anguages  and  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Abessinia  and  Eastern  Africa,  etc.  etc., 
and  a  Concise  Account  of  tieograpliical  Research¬ 
es  in  Eastern  Afriwi  up  to  the  (iiscoTery  of  the 
I'yeiiyi'si  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  September  last. 
By  E.  .T  Ravenstkis,  K.R.(}..8.  Boston :  Ticknor 
A  KiuIJa.  ISoO. 


SccH  a  book,  with  inch  a  title  page  —  inch  au¬ 
thors  and  travelers  in  sucii  a  country  as  the  vast 
continent  of  .Vfriea— and  such  Publisher*,  can  not 
fail  to  i>e  interesting  and  instructive. 

Toe  Sand-Hilui  op  JuTUiNn.  By  Hans  Christiak 

Anpersen,  Author  of  the  Improvisatore,  etc. 

Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  ISrtO. 

This  neat  volume  of  2fl7  pages  contains  nineteen 
Sand-Hills,  alios  licautiful  stories,  alias  beautiful 
won^paintings,  which  attract  strongly  the  mental 
gB7.e.  The  hook  begins  thus;  ‘'Yhis  is  a  story 
from  the  Jutland  Sand-Hills,  but  it  doc*  not  begin 
there ;  but  far  away  toward*  the  SouUi  in  Spain. 
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The  set  is  the  highway  between  the  two  countries. 
Fancy  yourself  there.  The  scenery  is  beautiful ; 
tile  climate  is  warm.  There  blossoms  the  scarlet 
poinegriinate  amidst  the  dark  laurel-trees :  from  the 
bills  a  refreshing  breeze  is  wafted  over  the  orange- 
groves  and  the  magnificent  Moorish  halls,  with  their 
gilded  cupolas  and  their  painted  walls,”  etc. 

Practical  Mjdication;  or,  the  Invalid's  Guide: 

with  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Disease.  By 

N.  Bcdortha,  M.D.,  of  the  Saratoga  W'ater-Cure, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. ;  Albany :  Munsell  <b 

Rowland.  1860. 

This  is  a  plain,  practical,  and  sensible  book,  com¬ 
prising  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information 
concerning  the  troubles  and  ailments  of  that  won¬ 
drous  instrument  the  human  harp  of  a  thousand 
strings.  All  who  read  it  and  ponder  its  careful 
statements,  facts,  and  reasonings,  will  be  much 
w'lser  men  and  women  than  they  were  before.  This 
we  advise  them  to  do.  Dr.  Bedortha  has  a  very 
excellent  establishment  and  comfortable  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  care  of  invalids  who  place  themselves 
under  his  very  skillful  treatment. 

Letters  frou  Switzerland.  By  Samcel  Irexrccs 

Priue,  Author  of  Travels  in  Europe  and  the 

East,  etc.  etc.  New- York  :  Slieldon  A  Company. 

Boston  :  Gould  A  Lincoln.  1 860. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the  graphic  descrip¬ 
tions  from  the  gifted  pen  of  Dr.  Prime  to  be  found 
in  his  other  pmblishcd  travels,  will  at  once  procure 
this  new  b^k,  and  set  off  without  delay,  by  an 
imaginary  steamer,  or  otherwise,  on  a  pleasant  sum¬ 
mer-tour  to  Switzerland  with  Dr.  Prime  for  a  guide. 
We  promise  the  reader  an  agreeable  journey,  with 
much  valuable  information  and  instruction,  without 
the  danger  of  a  sca-voyoge  or  of  sea-sickness  and 
the  fatigues  of  foreign  travel. 

J.  E.  Tiltos  a  Co.  publish  Bobbin  Boy  ;  or 
hote  NeU  got  hit  Learning  :  an  Example  for  Youth, 
by  William  M.  Thayer,  author  of  The^Poor  Boy  and 
jiferchant-Prinee,  The  Poor  Girl  ana  True  Woman, 
From  Poor-Houte  to  Pulpit,  Talet  from  the  Bible, 
etc.  The  author  says :  “  The  design  of  this  volume 
is  to  sliow  the  young  bow  odd  moments  and  small 
opportunities  may  be  used  in  the  acquisition  of 
knoa’ledgc.  The  hero  of  the  tale — Nat — is  a  living 
character,  whose  actual  boyhood  and  youth  are  here 
delineated — an  unusual  example  of  eneigy,  industry, 
perseverance,  application,  and  enthusiasm  in  prose¬ 
cuting  a  life  purpose.” 

J.  Mi'ksell  publishes  The  Loyal  Vertet  o  f  Joteph 
Stantbury  and  Doctor  Jonathan  Odell  ;  relsting  to 
the  American  Revolution,  now  first  edited  by  Win- 
throp  Sargent.  This  work,  which  wul  commend  it¬ 
self  to  the  student  of  our  early  history,  as  both 
curious  and  interesting,  is  got  dp  in  the  style 
which  distinguishes  this  publisher’s  productions.  It 
forms  a  small  quarto,  printed  with  antique  type,  on 
very  good  paper,  with  a  liberal  margin. 

The  damage  occasioned  by  the  bombardment  of 
Palermo  was  estimated  by  the  journals  of  that  place 
at  £10,000,000  sterling. 

t 

Bovs  should  be  very  careful  how  they  steer  their 
life-barks,  if  they  would  arrive  without  shipwreck 
at  the  Isle  of  Man. 


J.  B.  Lipfikcott  a  Co.  have  got  out  Woman’t 
Home  Book  of  Health :  a  Work  for  Mothers  and  for 
Families,  on  a  Plan  new,  safe  and  efficient ;  showing 
in  plain  language  how  Disease  may  be  prevented 
and  cured  without  the  use  of  Dangerous  Remedies, 
by  Jno.  Stoinbach  Wilson,  M.D.,  of  Columbus,  Ga., 
editor  of  the  “Health  Department”  of  Oodey'e 
Lady’*  Book,  who  says ;  “  This  book  differs  widely 
from  the  Private  Medical  Companions,  the  Mother’s 
Guides,  the  Woman’s  Friends,  and  such  like,  which 
have  been  so  freely  scattered  over  the  country  of 
late  years,  with  a  view  of  coining  guilty  gain  from 
some  worthless  nostrum,  or  some  equally  worthless 
and  demoralizing  secret.  We  would  not  make  any 
invidious  comparisons ;  but  truth,  and  the  cause  of 
sound  morals,  constrain  us  to  say  that  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  many  medical  books  for  the  people  is  to  cater 
to  a  corrupt  taste,  and  to  minister  to  a  prurient  cur¬ 
iosity,  and  thus  to  secure  a  large  sale.  This  crying 
evil,  this  almost  unpardoiuble  wickedness,  we  have 
religiously  endeavored  to  avoid.  The  delicate  sub¬ 
jects  necessarily  embraced  in  a  work  of  this  kind 
are  treated  with  the  utmost  regard  for  decency  and 
propriety,  while  all  useless  and  non-essential 
revelations  are  excluded.” 

James  Mckror  A  Co.  have  just  published  an  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  IrUernational  Lav, 
designed  as  an  Aid  in  Teachxng,  and  t'n  Historical 
Studies,  by  Theodore  D.  Wooteey,  President  of  Yale 
College.  President  Woolsey  states  in  h’is  preface: 
“  This  brief  exposition  of  the  law  of  nations  has 
been  written  for  tlie  purpose  of  suppling  a  practi¬ 
cal  want,  which  the  author  has  felt  for  a  number  of 
years  while  engaged  in  teaching  that  science.  The 
text-book  which  be  has  used — the  nine  lectures  at 
the  beginning  of  Ketift  Comnientarie* — is  incon¬ 
venient,  both  on  account  of  its  being  a  part  of  a 
large  work,  and  fur  other  reasons ;  while  Wheaton'* 
Element*,  which  is  the  standard  work  in  the  English 
language  upon  this  subject,  is  quite  too  extensive  to 

serve  as  a  college  text-book . The  work 

is  not  written  fur  lawyers,  but  to  introduce  students, 
especially  students  of  history,  into  a  science  which 
luu  very  close  relations  to  the  history  of  Christian 
states,  and  in  general  to  that  of  civilization.” 

Congress  Hall. — We  call  attention  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Messrs.  Hathorne  and  McMichael,  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  Congress  Hall,  Saratoga  Springs,  on  tho 
last  page  of  our  July  number,  with  the  assurance 
from  our  personal  observation  and  experience  re¬ 
cently,  that  Congress  Hall  abounds  in  comforts  and 
pleasant  company,  so  desirable  in  a  watering  place. 
Good  accommodations,  a  salubrious  atmosphere  and 
plenty  of  cool  Congress  Water  near  at  hand. 

The  World. — This  new  daily  paper  of  New-York, 
under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  b^aulding,  late  an 
Editor  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  favorite  with  the  public.  Only  three 
weeks  old,  and  yet  it  has  run  up  to  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  thiriy  thousand.  It  is  large  in  size  and 
liberal  in  its  viewa 

Ticenor  a  Fields  have  got  out  an  edition,  in 
blue  and  gold,  of  Owen  Meredith’s  new  poem  Lueile. 
Tho  author  is  now  generally  known  to  be  the  son 
of  Sir  E<lward  Bulwer  Lytton.  This  is  another  in 
the  beautiful  series  of  diamond  editions  of  various 
poets,  etc.,  which  this  well-known  house  has 
published. 


